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DISCOURSE 


Concerning the 
Exiſtence of G o »: 


W, H E Nature of Mankind, 

Ss conſider d as Rational 
Beings, is made up of 
ſuch Faculties, that they 
are not only capable of 
Religion (that 1s, firted 
and qualified to believe 
that there is a Being vaſtly Superior ro 
them, and to know and worſhip that 
High Being in ſome agreeable ſort and 
meaſure); bur they are morcover general- 
ly indin'd to Religion, prone to it, and 
pleas'd with ir, as a thing which is ſuita» 
ble and correſpondent to their Faculties ; 
ſo that in all Ages, and in all Nations, 
people have proteſt ſome kind of Religi- 
on or other : Nay cven Barbarous People, 
B rather 
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rather than they would be wanting in 
Religious Performances, have abounded 
in great variety of Superſtitions 3 and be- 
fore they would be Atheiſts, have been 
downright Idolaters 3 .adoring a plurality 
of Gods, rather that they would own no 
Deity at all ; which ſhews that Religion 
is in ſome ſenfe natural to the Soul of 
man; and that the Corruption which is 
in mens.Practiſes, proceeds. from a defect 
of Light in their Underſtandings, from 
thoſe many Ignorances and Errors where- 
with they are poſſeſt, - Were-it not for 
this, True Religion would be the great 
Profeſſion of the whole World. _ .. 
* There are eſpecially. Three Gteat-Er- 
rors which have ſtrangely miſguided and 
corrupted the minds of ſome men; and 
conſequently have taken off that power 
and influence, which otherwiſe Religion 
would have had. over. them, even trom 
nattiral Conſcience : And theſe relate, ei- 
ther to the Being of. God, or to his Na- 
ture, or to his Government of the World, 
and Jadiciary power over it. 


x. Firſt, Some reject all belief of God's 
Being, or at leaſt queſtion very much the 
truth of ſucha Belief ; and ſo of courſe con- 
<cive Religion to be, not of Divine, but 
Humane 
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Humane Inſtitution 3 a piece of State-Po- 
licy, deviſed and fet up by cunning men, 
for the better keeping of Human Societies 
in order and peace. To ſuch men Reli- 
gion guſt needs ſeem an indifferent mat- 
ter, not worth their time or pains to 
concern themſelves much about, nor to 
care whether this or that mode of Religi- 
on be profeſſed, becauſe they look upon 
all Religion as an Artifice, an Invention 
that is alterable at pleaſure, as the Reaſons 
of State, and Civil Policy require. 

2. Secondly,Some acknowledge the Be- 
ing of God, together with the inward Ne- 
ceſlity, Reaſonablenefs, and Excellency of 
Religion in general ; but yet are much 
miſtaken as ro the particular manner of 
their Religion, and in their way of wor- 
ſhipping God ; becauſe they are greatly 
miſtaken in their notions of his Nature. 
For they apprehend him to be not ſuch 
as he really is, but ſuch a one as they 
would have him be; either a very tame 
and gentle Being, that is eaſily pleas'd 
with formal Proteſſions of Reſpet ; or a 
very Partial Being, that is kind only to 
one Sect of People ; or an Arbitrary, Au- 
ſtere, and Rigid Being, that ſeeketh to 
hurt, and delighteth in the Miſeries of 
Mankind. Accordingly, as their Appre- 
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henſions of God's Nature are, fo they 
form and ſuit the Scheme of their Relig{- 
on towards him ; which muſt needs be 
ſtill as uncouth and improper, as thoſe 
Principles are falſe, upon which the whole* 
model of their Religious Worſhip ſtands. 

3- Thirdly, Some are willing enough 
to believe the Reality of God's Being, and 
the glorious Excellence of his Nature ; 
but yer conceive, that he 1s ſo happy in 
himſelf, and in the enjoyment of his own 
PerfeCions, that he doth not meddle with 
the Tumultuous Afairs of the Sublunary 
World, nor takes any notice of the Acti- 
ons of men ; and conſequently, that he 
will not take men to an account for their 
Actions another day. And as long as 
they go upon this Principle, what vene- 
rable thoughts ſoever they may have of 
the Divine Majeſty, it cannot be expeted 
that they ſhould have any great regard 
for themſelves 3; but that their Lives will 
be very diflolute and irreligious. 

Therefore, to retrench theſe Evils, and 
to ſettle True Religion upon its right bot- 
tom, theſe Three things are highly neceſ- 
ſary to be done. 


r- Firſt, To convince men of the Rea» 
lity of God's Exiſtence ; which is the 
Prime, 
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Prime, the Fundamental Buſineſs of all 
Religion 3 For he that cometh ro God, muſt 
believe that he «, faith the Apoſtle, Feb. 
11. 6. And the thing is ſelt-evident : 
For all Religion being ſuppoſed to be di- 
rected towards God, and to terminate 
in him, before men can be ſatisfied of the 
Neceſſity or Uſefulneſs of Religion, they 
mult be perſuaded of the Reality of God's 
Exiſtence. 


As that Great Man of a Pagan, Cicero, De Nat. 
obſerves : If there be no God, or if God _ 


takes no care of Humane Affairs, what Pies 
ty, Sandtity, or Religion can there be ? for 
theſe things relate purely, and properly, aud 
only to the Majeſty of God, upon this Suppo: 
fetion, That God takes notice of them; and 
that God is a Rewarder of Mankind. But 
if God cannot do us good, or will not do it ; 
if he be not at all concern'd for us, nor ob- 
ſerves what we do, nor gives us any thizg 
that is of uſe to the Life of men 5; what en- 
courazgement can there be for us to offer 

Worſhip, Flonour, and Prayers unto him ? 
2. Secondly, It is necetlary allo to give 
men-a right account of thoſe Attributes 
and Pertec&tions which are the Splendor of 
God's Nature : Becauſe, as his Nature is 
the Standard or Rule of all Religious 
Worſhip that is acceptable to him ( tor 
B 3 what 
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what is not agreeable to his Nature, can 
never be grateful to his Mind) fo is the 
true knowledge of his Nature the greateſt 
motive to thoſe Ads of Worſhip which 
are well-pleaſing to him; (for what can 
more induce you to adore him with 
Prayers and Praiſes, with Reverence , 
Cheartulneſs, and Love, than to be well 
allured, that the Obje& of your Adora- 
tion 15a Being infinitely Wiſe, Righteous, 
Powerful, and Good? ) 

3- Thirdly, Ir is neceſlary likewiſe to 
ſhew the Ads and Ends of God's Provi- 
dence, as well as to prove his Exiſtence, 
and to explain his Attributes : That he 
is no Retired Bing, no Careleſs Gover- 
nour, no Unconcern'd SpeQator of Afﬀairs 
here below ; but that he doth diſpoſe, 
order, and ſuperintend all things now, 
that at laſt he may judge the World in 
Righteouſneſs, and may ſhew himſelf a 
Rewardcr of them who diligently ſeek 
him, For, as this doth excite men to humi» 
lity, patience, reſignation, ſelf-denial, and 
to all manner of obedience to God's Will, 
ſo it naturally ſerves to make them work 
cut their ſalvation with fear and trembling. 

Theſe Three things being of ſuch ap- 
parent Ule, and of ſuch vaſt Concern- 
ment and Importance, I ſhall adventure, 


by 
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by God's aſſiſtance and bleſſing, to dil- 
courſe of them in ſome little meaſure ſui- 
table to my own poor Abtlities ; and that 
in as clear, as ſuccinct, and as practical a 
manner as Ican ; though I am ſenlible be- 
fore-hand what Difficulties muſt occur 
upon ſo Divine a Subject, and what Time 
and Labour it muſt coſt to go through ſo 
great an Undertaking, 


At preſent I ſhall enter upon the Con- 
ſideration of God's Exiſtence; moſt ham- 
bly beſceching that Father of Lights, of 
whoſe Eſſence and Perfetions I preſume 
to ſpeak, ſo to illuminate my Underſtand» 
ing, and to direct my Heart, that I may 
not conceive any thing that ſhall in any 
wiſe detract from the Honour of a Being 


ſo tranſcendently Great, ſo Glorious, 10 
Adorable. | h 


— 
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N treating of this Fundamental Point, 

the Exiſtence of Gad, I ſhall caſt the 
Sum of my following Meditations under 
theſe Principal Heads, as the Boundarics 
of this whole Diſcourſe. 
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T. Firſt, It muſt be enquired, what the 
Notion of God implies and ſignifies 
or what is meant by that Appella- 
tion. 

W. Secondly, It muſt be ſhew*d, that 
there really is a Supreme and Bleſ- 
ſed Being, whom we call GOD. 

II. And then Thirdly, It muſt be con- 
ſider'd , what Practical Inferences 
may be deduced from this Truth. 


I. Firſt, As to the firſt Principal Head, 
concerning the Notion of God ; it is ei- 
ther general,. or more particular : Both 
which being rightly conſider'd, it will 
evidently appear, what conception or no» 
tion we have in our minds, when we 
think of that Nature, or Being, which 1s 
called by the name of God. | 


1. In general, The notion of God fig- 
nifies a Being which is eminently and ab- 
ſolutely Perfett. Though we cannot giye 
a full definition of that Being, becaule ir 
1s impoſſible for our finite and ſcanty Fa- 
Culties to entertain a conception that 1s 
exactly anſwerable and adequate to a Na» 
ture ſuppoſed to be Infinitez yet this is an 
jntclligible deſcription of God,and the _ 

| | on 
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deſcription we can make for a ſhort one; 
That God is in the higheſt degree the 
moſt perfect of all Beings, which either 
have an exiſtence, or are poſſible to exiſt. 
How different ſoever the Name of God 
be in the ſeveral Languages of the World; 
and how various ſoever thoſe ways have 
been, whereby people in all Countreys 
have expreſt their thoughts of God ; all 
men who have believed and ſpoken of a 
Supreme Numen, or Deity, did mean a 
Nature diſtinct from all other things, and 
the Beſt, the Nobleſt, the moſt Excellent 
and Admirable z that is, a moſt Perfect 
Being, 

That I may open this matter through» 
ly, I muſt defire you to obſerve Two 
things. 


1. Firſt, That the Perfeftion of a 
thing is that wherein the worth and ex- 
cellence of it doth chiefly conſiſt. As, 
in Inanimate Bodies, the perfeqion of 
them is Subſtance, for in that they excel 
a Shadow. In Vegetables, the perfection 
of them is Lifez for in that they excel 
Minerals and Stones. In Animals, the 
perfetion of them is Senſe ; for in that 
they excel all Plants, and Trees. And 
in Men, the perfeQtion of them is _ ; 
or 
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for in that they excel all Brutes. So that 
for a thing to be perfe@, is ro poſſeſs that 
dignity ,and valuableneſs which chiefly 
belongs to its Nature. 

2. You mult note, That Eminent and 
Abſolute Perteion confiſteth in poſleſ- 
ſing after a ſingular manner, and in the 
higheſt degree, all kind of Excellence, 
without the leaſt mixture of Defe, or 
Imperfeftion. Such Defefts and Imper- 
fetions there are in all Creatures. In 
all Bodies there is Subſtance ; but ſuch as 
is wrapt up in Matter, which is a great 
imperſcfion in compariſon of Spirituali- 
ty. In all Vegetables there is Life ; but 
ſuch as is ſubject to decay, which inthem 
's imperfetion. In all Animals there is 
Senſe, or Perception ; but ſuch as 1s at- 
tended with Fear, Grief, Anger, and 
other diſquieting Paſſions, which are fo 
many Imperfc&tions in their Nature. In 
Men, there is Reaſon 3 but ſuch as 1s ble- 
miſht with Ignorance and Errors; and 
the knowledge they have, is acquired by 
the great labours of the Mind, by Con- 
templation and Study, by cloſe arguing 
trom one thing to another, and by a long 
train of thoughts, which follow each other 
ſucceſſively, and are gradually ſpun out 
of the Soul by the painful operations a 
tc 
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the Rational Facultics; all which ſhews 
the Defets and Impericions that are in 
Humane Nature allo. And as for thoſe 
Bleſſed Spirits above, which we call An- 
gels, though there be in them a perfe- 
Qion of Underſtanding, without dulneſs, 
pain, or laborious activity ; and though 
there be too reitude in their Wills, re- 
gularity in their Aﬀections, and all moral 
Perfetions which make them happy, yet 
is their Knowledge limited ; and for their 
whole Being, they depend upon the Will 
and Pleaſure of a Superior Power, that at 
firſt created, and till preſerves them 
which argues imperteCtion in them like- 
wiſe, although they be. the nobleſt part 
of the Univerſe. Go through every Cla(- 
ſis and fort of Individuals in the World, 
and you will find in all of them ſome De- 
ficiencies which are annext to their Prin- 
cipal and Beſt Part ; fo that though they 
be all perfect in their kind, and fit for the 
Ends for which they were formed, yet 
they fall vaſtly ſhort of Eminent and Ab- 
ſolute Pertetion : For ſuch Perfeftion is 
to have all kinds of Excellence, and all de- 
grees of Exccllence, clear and free from 
all manner of Detect, indigence, or Inca- 
Pacity. 


Now 
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Now the Notion of God includes this 
Abſolute Perfe&tion. For that word , 
GOD, ſpeaks a Being that is moſt Excel- 


lent : So that ſuppoſing a Deity to be, 


and to be the Cauſe of all Inferior things 
(which the Notion of God implies too) 
you muſt neceſſarily conceive of him, as 
the Being, in whom all thoſe PerfeCtions 
are united, as in a Center, which are di- 
vided every-where in the World; and 
that they are all in Him in a moſt emi- 
nent and excellent Degree. For no Be- 
ing can give thoſe Perteftions which ſome 
way or other it hath not, cither formally 
or actually, or virtually and eminently in 
it ſelf ; becauſe then it would communi- 
cate more than it hath; that is, more 
than what 1s in its power to impart ; 
which to ſuppoſe, would be a contradi- 
tion. All Cauſes that work by a neceſ- 
ſity of Nature, though they operate to 
the utmoſt power and extent of their Fa- 
culties, yet *cis as impoſlible for them to 
yield what they have not, as it 1s for 
Water to bring forth a Rational Soul, or 
for Fire to produce an Angel out of a few 
Sticks. And though Voluntary Agents 
work as they pleaſe, and may give their 
Effets much leſs than themſelves have 3 
yet *tis as impoſlible for the Freeſt and 
Powerful 
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Powerful Agent to give more, as it is for 
an Artificer to form a World out of no- 
thing. The thing it ſelf cannot admir 
of ſuch Omnipotence: And ſo we may 
be ſure, that neither could God beſtow 
Perfeions which he himſelf was not poſ- 
ſeſt of ; and therefore, thoſe Excellencies 
which we find in» Nature, and which are 
the Perfeftions of Nature, muſt be conclu- 
ded to come from the Author of Nature ; 
and conſequently to be in him, as in their 
true Original ; tor otherwiſe there would 
be more Excellencies in the Effes, than 
there are in the Cauſe 3 which 1s as ab» 
lurd to ſuppoſe, as it is to imagine, that 
there is more Water in a Rivulet, than in 
the Ocean. 

Again ; As all PerfeAtion muſt be con» 
ceiv*d to be in that Supreme, moſt Excel- 
lent, and moſt Glorious Nature, which 
wecall GOD; ſo it muſt be there too Ab- 
ſolutely, or without the leaſt mixture of 
Defect. All defet muſt be in the Crea- 
ture ; and that, not ſo much by imme» 
diate Cauſality from God, as by the ne- 
ceſlary Condition of its own Nature 3 be- 
cauſe it is a thing made, and of Tempo- 
rary production; and therefore of a F:- 
nite Nature, and of Limited Faculties 5 
that is, it muſt beeſſcntially imperted ; 
eſpecially 
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eſpecially in compariſon of its Creator ; 
it being utterly impoſſible for a Narrow, 
Scanty , New-form'd thing to be com- 
menſurate in all its PerfeRtions to the 
Maker, who is ſuppoſed to be Indepen- 
dent, Infinite, and All-ſufficient in him- 
ſelf. The Nature of the thing made, 
cannot allow this; and by conſequence 
it is naturally and neceſhrily defective. 
Upon which account , though we muſt 
conclude, that God is a Perfect Being 
becauſe all Perſeftions in other things 
are derived from Him ; yet we may 
not conceive, that he hath any mixture 
of Deficiency, becauſe the things he hath 
made are all of them defeRive in ſome 
reſpe&t or other : For thoſe Defects are 
ſo natural, that the things themſelves 
could not poſſibly have been made other- 
wiſe, or without them. 

Therefore, as we mult affirm, That the 
PerfeRtions which are in the World, are 
limited and partial, blended and alloy'd 
with ſomething that is a blemith to them; 
ſo we muſt conceive, that thoſe Originals 
of them which are in God, are Boundleſs 
and Full, Eminent and Abſolute: For to 
think otherwiſe, is to degrade the Au- 
thor of all Perfections ; and in truth, to 
make the Notion of a Deity inconſiſtene 
with it ſelf. I have 
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[ have been the more deſirous to clear 
this matter, That the general Notion of 
God doth and muſt ſignify a Being which 
is Eminently and Abſolutely Perfect ; be- 
cauſe it is a very Rational Principle, which 
may be fairly underſtood, and mult needs 
be aſſented to by all that will but hearken 
to Right Reaſon: And becauſe it is a very 
uſefal Principle alſo, that will ſoon 
inable us to draw out of it, by dire&t 
conſequence, a more 


2. Particular Deſcription of the Deity; 
which is the Second thing I am to come 
to; that I may ſhew what kind of Being 
we are to apprehend God to be, betore 
I go about to prove, that this ſuppos'd 
moſt Perfect Being doth really and aCtu- 
ally Exiſt. For, from this great, and Ge- 
neral Notion of God, this Particular Ac- 
count will follow. 


1. Firſt, We muſt conceive of God, 
that he is an /udependent Being ; not be- 


holding to any Antecedent, Diſtin, and * 


Foreign Cauſe, for the produCtion of his 
Nature. For could we ( without a con- 
tradition) ſuppoſe a Cauſe Antecedent to 
that, which is thought to be the Chief and 
Firſt Cauſe of all things? ſuch a Suppoſi- 
tion 
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tion would argue /mperfettion in the Dei- 
ty : Becauſe it would make him a Precari- 
ous Being, depending upon the Activity 
and Pleaſure of Another, Superior to him 
in-greatneſs of Power, and before him in 
Time, and in Exiſtence of Nature. 

2. God having all PerfeQion in him- 
ſelf, we muſt conceive of him to be of an 
Endleſs Life. For all decay of Life pro« 
ceeds from a defed, infirmity, or limita- 
tion in the Eſſence of the Thing ; fo that 
without the help of a ſtronger Hand, it 
cannot for ever hold up, and laſt. And 
fince Life is one of thoſe PerfeQions 
which we poor ſinful men enjoy , it ne- 
ceſſarily follows, that, as it muſt be in 
our Maker, ſo it muſt be in him in a 
moſt eminent and abſolute degree ; that 
is, utterly void of all poſlibility of ever 
ending. 

3- We muſt, from the Abſolute Per- 
feRtion of God, conceive him to be a 
Fountain of Life, without any Beginning 
likewiſe. For, whatever had a beginnin 
muſt be concluded in that reſpet tee. 


Alive; becauſe it once wanted, not only 


thoſe Perfe&ions which Beings enjoy, but 
even Being it ſelf. And beſides, that 
which began, may end, as we fee all the 


ſucceſlive Productions of Nature do. 
There- 
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Therefore ſince the Notion of God fig- 
nifies Perfection of all Kinds, and in all 
degrees, Reaſon will tell you that God 
muſt have ſuch Perfe&tion of Eſſence, as 
to be of a boundleſs Life, or be everlaſt- 
ſting from everlaſting, 

4. The Notion of God's abſolute Per- 
feftion neceſſitates us to conclude, that 
he is a moſt perfe&t Sub/tance, or a Being 
that ſubſiſteth of himſelf by the abſolute 
fulneſs of his own Nature. Indeed we 
cannot form an adequate and poſitive 
Notion of the Divine Subſtance, as nei- 
ther can we of the Subſtance of our own 
Souls, though they are the nobleſt Be- 
ings of this lower World. For our out- 
ward Senſes, which are the great Inſtru- 
ments of Knowledge, are perpetually uſed 
to corporeal and groſs Ideas; and God 
being a ſpirit, John 4. 24. cannot be the 
Obje of any ſuch ſenſation. But yer, 
we may rationally render him an Object 
of our Minds ; ſuch an Obje& as our 
Minds are capable of viewing , by ab- 
ſtrating Matter and Corporeity from 
our Apprehenſions of him. This Reaſon 
inforces us to do, becauſe materzality is a 
defett in the thing that is made up of it ; 
for as it limits and confines the thing to 
one particular place at once(which is moſt 
unſuit- 
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unſuitable to the conception of a Being 
that is ſaid to f/ heaven and earth. Ter. 
23.24) fo it makes the thing diviſible , 
and conſequently ſubjet to Diſſolution, 
which is utterly incompatible with the 
Perfetion of God's Life. Therefore Rea- 
ſon compels us to do away theſe Imper- 
fetions from our Notions of God, and 
to conceive of him as a Spiritual Sub- 
ſtance, which I ſhall ſhew hereafter in its 
proper place, is far from being an irratio- 
nal Notion, however ſome are pleas'd to 
reje&t and deride it. 

5. Since the Notion of God imphes 
the excellence of Perfe&ion , we mult 
conceive of him, that he is too a diſcern 
in; and underſtanding Subſtance. For Per- 
ception being the excellence of all Ani- 
mals, whereby they are much more per- 
fe than ſenſeleſs Matter, or inanimate 
Stocks and Stones; this excellence muſt 
needs, after the moſt perfe& and ſublime 
manner, be in that moſt exalted Nature, 
from which all Perfe@ion is ſuppos'd to 
have been derived. The Pſa/mift appeals 
to the common Reaſon of Mankind, 
where he argueth , Pſalm 94. 9, 10. He 
that planted the ear, ſhall not he hear 2 he 
that formed the eye, ſhall not he ſee2 And 
ſo, He that teacheth men knowledze, ſhall 


not 
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ot he know 2 Though Perception is not 
wrought in God by Impreſſions that af- 
fet material Organs, nor is attended 
with pain and diſturbance, as in Crea- 
tures, who are neceſſarily imperfect ; yer 
the Reaſon of the thing ſhews, that he 
is a Sentient, Percipient Being, an intelli- 
gent Nature or Mind, that aQteth in a 
way which is ſuitable to the condition of 
a moſt glorious Being. 

6. And hence it follows, That we muſt 
conceive of God, that he is a moſt per- 
fet Mind, or a Being that knows all 
things, and is conſcious of all things that 
are poſſible to be known, and that not by 
ſuch diſcourſe or ſucceſſion of Thoughts 
and Reaſonings as imperfett Beings are 
fain to uſe; but by mtizitive As, and 
by a dire&t immediate view. Though 
knowledge be a great Perfection in Men 
and Angels, yet to know things gradu- 
ally, and by piece-meals, and with a li- 
mited apprehenſion, is in the Creature 
a plain defe#, and therefore it muſt be 
abſtracted or remov'd from our Concep- 
tions of God. 

7. Again, there is 1n us all a vigorous 
principle of Activity, whereby we are 
able to do thoſe things which our Deſires 
and Wills incline us to perform in our 

C2 Sphere, 
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Sphere, and as far as this principle of Acti- 
vity carries us. This alſo is a PerfeQi- 
on; but yet ſuch as is intermingled with 
defets, becauſe the Execution of our 
Power is laborious, nay finite ; innume- 
rable things being utterly impoſſible for 
the moſt mighty Men upon the Earth to 
compaſs, though their Wits and Induſtry 
ſhould be never fo great, and though all 
their force were united. Upon this ac- 
count Reaſon will tell you, that God 
being a Nature abſolutely Perfett , all 
manner of /mpotence is to be ſhut out of 
our Notions of him , becauſe all Impo- 
tence is a defeft , and therefore inconſt 
ſtent with, and repugnant unto the Ex- 
cellencies of the Deity ; and conſequently 
we mult conceive him to be fully able to 
produce and do by the At of his own free 
Will, whatever doth not imply a contra- 
diction, or whatever is conceivable and 
poſſible in it ſelf, and can ſtand well with 
the other Perte&tions of his Nature, 

8. Further yet; The Notion of God 
ſignifying a Nature that is eminently and 
abſolutely Perfef, we muſt conceive him 
to be a good Being likewiſe ; nay, the beſt 
of all Beings. By Goodneſs here is meant, 
that excellent and moſt amiable Diſpoſt- 


tion of Mind, which ſtill prompts one . 
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to be Communicative, Kind, Gracious, 
Compaſſionate, and Benificent, "Tis the 
beſt Virtue, that which we may call the 
PerfeQion of all Pefections ; that which 
commands Honour and Love from all;that 
which is the Beauty, the Excellency, the 
Glory of Humane Nature, and therefore it 
neceſſarily and eminently belongs to the 
beſt Being , that Divine and molt Glori- 
ous Nature, which all People have ever 
adored for its tranſcendent Goodneſs. 
Love is of God, faith the Apoſtle, 1 John 
4. 7. He is the overflowing Spring and 
Fountain of all that Benignity which runs 
through the World ; therefore St. John 
ſpoke like a great Philoſopher, as well as 
a Divine, in ſaying, ver. 8. God: i love, 
that is, a Bleſſed Nature made up of 
Goodneſs, the Mirror and Perfection of 
it; for there muſt be in this caſe, much 
more in the Cauſe than there can be in 
the Effes, which are of a finite , nar- 
row, and ſlender Capacity, as the fa- 
culties of all created Beings are; whence 
it appears, that the glorious Deity cannot 
be a ſelfiſh, envious, malevolent, ſpite- 
ful, or cruel Being, becaule theſe and the 
like Diſpoſitions of Mind are wretched 
Defefts, or Vices rather, which belong 
to the Devils in Hell, and to Devils [n- 
C 3 carnate; 
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carnate ; nor, though he be Omnipotent, 
and perfectly Powerful, can he a like 
an Arbitrary, Tyrannical Being , void 
of Compaſſion and Tenderneſs. All this 
15 inconſiſtent with that great Benignity 
which is neceſſarily included in the No- 
tion of God, whoſe boundleſs PerfeRi- 
ons argue him to be a moſt defirable 
Good, a moſt adorable and charming 
Object of our Aﬀections ; moſt bounti- 
ful, benign, merciful, gracious, long- 
ſuftering, tender-hearted, ready to be- 
ſtow upon all that are capable,the greateſt 
felicities that 'tis poſſible for us to enjoy 
or delire. 

9. Once more: From the general No- 
tion of God, that he 1s a Being abſolute- 
Iy and eminently Perſe, we muſt con- 
ceive him to be a God of perfe&t Fquiry 
and Fuſtice, always acting according to 
the eternal Rules of right Reaſon, and 
the quality of Things. There are ſome 
Principles of Righteouſneſs ſo natural ro 
the Soul of Man, that they begin to ap- 
pear as ſoon as humane common Rea- 
ſon begins to work. And theſe are ſuch 

erfeCtions in us, as ſet us above the reſt 
of the Sublunary World, and indeed 
make us excel one another, ſo that the 
Rightcons is more yaluable than his 
Oy Neighbour, 
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Neighbour, what difference foever may 
be otherwiſe in their outward Circum- 
ſtances and Fortunes. Theſe Principles 
could not come but from the common 
Author of our Nature ; and their Extra» 
Qion ſhews him to be moſt exadt him- 
ſelf in the Government and Diſpoſal of 
his Creatures,* in whom all [niquity is a 
great defetF, (to ſay no worſe) becauſe 
it procceds either from wax? of due Anows 
ledge, or from want of honeſt Intention ; 
both which are /mperfedtions in our Nas 
ture, nay, Reproaches and Scandals to 
it. Therefore that moſt perte& Nature 
which preſideth over all, muſt be con- 
ceiv'd to: be maſt righteous towards all 
that are under his Care and Power : So 
that as there is no ground for unreaſon- 
able Fears from his Omnipotence, in re- 
gard of his great Goodneſs and Benignity; 
1o neither is there ſufficient ground tor 
Prefumption from his Benignity, in re- 
gard of his great Juſtice; becauſe, as he 
has given us equal Laws, ſo he will give 
upon us very equal Judgment, and ren« 
der to every man according to his works, 
Rom. 2. 6. 


The Sum is, if People would rightly 
underſtand and conſider what the Noti- 
C4 on 
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on of God imports, they could not but 
lock upon him as the moſt lovely and defi- 
rable Being in the whole World ; and in- 
ſtead of denying his Exiſtence, would be 
glad that there is a Being over them ſo 
tranſcendently PerfeAt, ſo proper and 
ſuitable for them in this their imperfe&t 
State, that ſuppofing he did not exiſt, 
all Mankind ( all good Men to be ſure ) 
would have reaſon to wiſh he did. 


Therefore , before I entred upon trea- 
ting of God's Exiſtence, I thought it 
needful for me by way of Preparation to 
ſhew, what the word GOD meaneth, 
according to the common Senſe of Man- 
kind: in general, A Being or Nature 
that is eminently and abſolutely Perfc ; 
and in particular, a Being that is Unmade, 
Independent , Ever-living; a Spiritual 
Being, ſubſiſting of Himſelf; diſcerning, 
underſtanding, and knowing all things ; 
able to do whatſoever is agreeable to his 
Will and Nature; an inexhauſtible Foun- 
tain of Love and Goodneſs; that to com- 
municate his Goodneſs, and to diſplay 
his Nature, made the Univerſe; and ever 
ſince the Creation hath govern'd all 
things , inſpecting the Works of his 
Hands; providing for the good of the 
| whole 
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whole World, crdering every thing after 
the wiſeſt and beſt Manner , taking a 
more particular care of Mankind, con» 
ſulting for our preſent and future Happi- 
neſs, giving us Laws, diſpoſing of our 
Fortunes, exerciſing Diſcipline over us in 
order to that great End ; and throughout 
the whole Series of his Providence ſhew- 
iog himſelf to be an Infinite Mind, that 
is perfetly Wiſe, Beneficent, Powerful, 
Mercitul , Compaſſionate, Kind, Righte- 
ous in all his ways, and holy in all his works, 
Pſalm 145. 17. 

This 1s a particular and true, though 
an imperfect Deſcription of the Deity. 
I have been the more critical in drawing 
it, becauſe it is a very rational Deſcrip- 
tion ; that which is rationally deduced 
out of this common Principle, Thar by 
God 1s underſtood a moſt perfett Being , 
and that too Which is fairly intelligible 
by a rational Soul. For every Man under- 
ſtands what Knowledge means, what 
Wiſdom means, what Goodneſs means, 
what Power, Love, and Righteouſneſs 
do mean. All theſe intelletual and mc- 
ral PerteQtions are very intelligible. No 
ſooner are they mention'd, but we form 
a Conception of them in our minds; we 
apprehend preſently what they ſignify. 
\ When 
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When they are ſpoken of a Creature, we 
eaſily know what it is to be an under- 
ſtanding, wiſe, juſt, and good Mas. 
And when we dilcover conſiderable de- 
grees and meaſures of theſe PerteQions in 
any Perſon , the apprehenſion of them 
doth ſo afte& our minds, that we cannot 
but Aumire, Reverence, Eſteem, and 
Love ſuch a Perſon for the ſake of theſe 
Perfc&tions; and how then can it be 
thought impoſſible for us to have in our 
minds a Conception of a Being that 1s 
eminently and abſolutely Pertcct in all 
intelle&tyal and moral Virtues 2 Why can- 
not we know what ſuch a Being means ? 
Nay, rather, how is it poſlible tor us not 
to adore, venerate, and love ſuch a Be+ 
12g above all things? 

[ urge this, becauſe ſome that ſay in 
their hicarts, .Therc 1s no God, and are 
willing to believe there 15 none, or wiſh 
at leaſt there were no Deity, do offer 
this in favour of their Infidelity, That 
there is no Idea of God; meaning, that 
as we have not of that ſuppos'd tranſcen- 
dent Being, any material Repreſentation 
flriking and prefling upon our outward 
Senſes, 1o neither have we any Concep- 
tion in our Minds anſwerable to ſuch a 
tranſcendent Being ; and hence they 
fancy 
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fancy that the Notion of a Deity being 
incomprehenſible , there is no ſuch thing ; 
or that thoſe Perfetions, which we call 
the Attributes of God, are no Reali- 
ties, but honorary Titles beſtowed upon 
an imaginary Being, out of a groundlels 
Fear. 

Now in this they are as weak Logicians 
and Philoſophers, as they are bad Di- 
viaes; for they go upon two Principles 
here, both which are utterly falſe. 


1. The firſt is, That we have no Evi- 
dence or Knowledge, no Conception or 
Thought of any thing which doth not fall 
under the cognifance of our bodily Senſes, 
For there are many 7ruths in Philoſophy, 
which can have no corporeal Repreſentatt- 
ons to afte& the Eve or the Ear, nor that 
inward ſenſitive Part the Fancy, that is 
common to Men and to Brute-creatures. 
Though the Clink and Sound of the 
Words makes an impreſſion upon the 
Senle; yet the werity of the Propoſitions 
which thoſe Words contain, is quite a 
different thing, that is, purely inte/ligz- 
ble; and we know and aſſent to the Pro- 

ſitions with an act of the Underſtand- 
ing, by means of the Congruity they 
bear to Principles of Reaſon ; and a_ 

ore 
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fore none but rational Creatures can find 
out, and apprehend the truth of them. 
A Beaſt ſees the Colour of Snow, as 
well as a Man; but no Beaſt can under- 
ſtand the truth of this Propoſition, Syow 
7s white ; becauſe that is a thing out of 
its reach, for want of that operation of 
Reaſon, which makes all Truth intelligi- 


| ble and evident to the Mind. 


There are alſo innumerable Eſſences 
in Nature, which cannot be the Objes 
of Senſe, though the outward Forms and 
Ideas of them are. The inward Nature 
of them is diſcoverable only by the Saga- 
city and Activity of the Mind, obſerving 
their Effets and Operations ; then argu- 
ing from one thing to another, and fo 
judging of the Reality and Nature of the 
Cauſe by its Conſequents. Hereby the 
Underſtanding penetrates into the znfide 
of things, which Senſe and Fancy can 
never do; and it finds out, not what a 
thing ſeems to be, but what it is, which 
is many times a quite different thing from 
the Fantaſtry and Appearance of it, nor 
can ever be the direct and immediate Ob- 
ject of Senſe. 

To inſtance in one particular : We can- 
not but perceive in ſome meaſure, what 
an admirable Beidg the Soy/ of Man is, if 
we 
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we will attentively conſider its Powers 
and Operations. And yet we cannot have 
any Perception of it by external Senſa- 
tion, becauſe we cannot hear or ſee it, 
or handle it with our Hands, or make 
any diſcoverics of it by any other Senſe , 
no more than we can Smell or Taſte a 
ſhadow. Therefore there can be no ſex- 
ſible Images of it to make impreſſions up- 
on the Organs of Senſation ; no exter- 
nal Efuvia's of it, no foreign Idea's, no 
Repreſentations from without to affe& 
the imagination. No, there muſt be the 
uſe of pure Copitation and Reaſon, to 
find out whar the Soul 1s, and to make 
that intelligible to us which aCteth in 
us; and this will do it, when all our 
Senſes can't. We perceive that there is 
ſomething in us which :hinketh, for every 
Man is conſcious of his own Thoughts ; 
therefore the Soul is a Being. We per» 
ceive that it works continually in us, 
therefore it is a real Thing ; for it is a 
certain Principle of Reaſon, That what 
15 not, cannot poſſibly work. We per- 
ceive that there is in the Soul, Life and 
Vigour, Power and ACtivity, Apprehen- 
ſion, Knowledge, and Memory, a facul- 
ty of comparing things with things, and 
of reaſoning and judging upon ſuch com- 
pariſon ; 
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pariſon ; a Power too of determining 
what to do, of chuſing and refuſing, of 
deſiring that which it loves, and of 
reaching out aſter that which it deſires ; 


| therefore ir is a real rxi/fing Being, Thus 


far we can eaſily go in our Notion of the 
Soul, without any help of Senfation from 
abroad. And hence we proceed to per- 
ceive, That this Soul of ours is an incor- 
poreal Being, For its Operations are in- 
congruous to ſtupid Matter, too quick and 
noble for Matter, though you ſuppoſe it 
to be in Motion. Clay cannot Cogztate, 
nor can any moving Wheel reaſon, nor 
can the moſt ſpirituous Parts of the Blood 
philoſopbize, nor can the fineſt Motes that 
dance in the Sun conſult or deliberate; 
nor can that glorious and enliveni 

Creature, the Sun it ſelf, entertain thoſe 
Meditations which bubble and ſpring out 
of ones mind; nor can all the material 
parts of the World put together, form 
thoſe Contrivances, Deſires, and AﬀeRi- 
ons, which are the Operations of every 
Humane Soul; and to ſuppoſe, as ſome 
Pretenders to Senſe and Wit do, that all 
theſe Aﬀtions proceed from little reſtleſs 
Atoms, capering about in the Head, and 
falling accidentally into various Forms 
and Contextures, doth argue rather _ 
the 
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the Brains of fuch Men are infeſted with 
Flies and Nits, than that they under- 
ſtand any thing of right Reaſon and Phz- 
lofophy. * 

I have ſaid this to ſhew, That there 
are many things which are not Objc&ts 
of Senſe, and yet arc inte//i;gible Objefts 
of the Mind; and therefore that *cis falſe 
reaſoning to conclude, That there is no 
intelligible Notion or Idea of God , be- 
cauſe rhe Divine Nature we call by that 
Name; is ſuppos'd to be an Immaterial 
Being, and as ſuch is not to be repreſented 
to our Sexſes. A pretence, which though 
uſed to invalidate the belicf of a Deity, 
might with parity of reaſon be made uſe 
of to diſprove the Exiſtence of all the Be- 
ings in the World, whoſe true Ellences and 
Natures are not diſcovered by corporeal , 
ſenſible Idea's ; eſpecially the Soul of Man, 
which is no object of external Senfation ; 
and yet by its Operations and Eſtes, ap- 
pears to all underſtanding Men to be a 
real, cogitative, intelleQtual, and ative 
Being, diſtinft from Matter, though it 
be immured in Matter ; and then, why 
may we not conceive and underſtand 
that ſupereminent Nature, which is ſup- 
pos'd to create every Humane Soul, to 
be a perfeAly wiſe, righteous, and good 

| Being, 
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Being , realy exiſting, though we do not 
ſee him with the Eye Eſpecially, ſince 
we may ſee him in ſome meaſure at ſe- 
cond hand in his glorious Works. For he 
hath not left bimſelf without witneſs, in 
that he doth good, and gives us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful ſeaſons, filing our 
hearts with food and gladneſs, AQts 14. 
17. So that the invifible things of him 
from the creation are clearly ſeen, being 
wnderſiood by the things that are made , 
even his eternal Power and Godhead, Rom. 
I. 20. 


2. Another very falſe Principle thoſe 
odd Men go upon, is this, That ſuppo- 
ſing God to be, as we believe a tran- 
ſcendent, infinite Being ;z and ſuppoſing 
our own intelleQtual Faculties to be, as 
we find them, of a finite, narrow Ca- 
pacity; it is impoſlible for us to come 
prehend God in our minds; and there- 
fore we muſt be uncertain, whether the 
Notions we have of him be true or falſe, 
right or wrong. This is in effeQ to ſay, 
That becauſe we have not all! know- 
ledge, therefore we can have none ; ac- 
cording to which rate of reaſoning they 
may affirm alſo, that we ſee nothing of 
the Sun, becauſe we cannot view every 
ſivgle 
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ſingle Ray, ſo as to comprehend its full 
Luſtre ; and that , becauſe we under- 
ſtand not all the Myſteries in Nature, 
therefore we are quite ignorant , or at 
leaſt have reaſon to doubr, whether thoſe 
Ideas'and Notions we have, do not ut- 
terly deceive us: whereas in theſe caſes 
the imperfe&tion of our Knowledge pro- 
ceeds not from any"Dubitableneſs or De- 
luſion in the Nature of the Objects, but 
from the Weakneſs and Incapacity of 
our own Faculties. Suppoſing the Ex- 
iſtence of a Deity, that is, a Being tran- 
ſcendently Perte&t; how is it imagina- 
ble, that we poor Creatures could poſ- 
ſibly have full and' adequate Concepti- 
ons of him, unleſs we could reconcile 
Contradictions, by making Narrowneſs 
to anſwer Tranſcendency , or a Finite 
Thing to be proportionable and com- 
menſurate to an [Infinite Being 2 And 
yet it would not by any means follow \ 
hence, that we have no knowledge of 
God, or that God is an unintelligible 
Being , becauſe we cannot comprehend 
all the Glory of | his Nature to the 
full. 

We know in part, as we can, and ac» 
cording to our meaſure, becauſe” in this 
weak, mortal ſtate, the dulneſs and in- 
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capacity of our Minds will not allow us 
ro know perfely ; and to argue hence, 
that the Deity is an unconceivable, and 
ſo (at leaſt) a dubitable Being , when 
our own Conceptions of him, our intel- 
leual Powers are naturally and neceſ- 
farily narrow, is as if we ſhould conclude 
that we have no knowledge at all of any 
thing in the World ; nay, that it is very 
queſtionable, whether there be any ſuch 
thing as.a World, becauſe we cannot 
meaſure all. the dimenſions of the Uni- 
verſe with qur Span. 

Beſides, we may know as much as: is 
neceſſary. and fit for us to underſtand 
now, For as we are not yet able to ſee 
God as he is, ſo neither would ſuch a 
full Viſion; be needful and proper tor us, 
were it poſhible to be had here. A great 
deal ought to be reſerved for a more per- 
fet and exalted State, under the notion 
of a Reward: It is enough to ſee fo 
much of: this Life , -as will raiſe our 
longings after, a better, and will help'us 
to do thoſe, Duties of - Religion , which 
are now required in order to a perie&t 
ſtate; and ſo much we do know, though 
our knowledge of God be comparative- 
ly very dim- and ſhort: We have ſuch 
Notions as ferve to found'and —_—_— - 
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the praQtiſe of Godlitieſs, and good Mo- 
rality, and that is all we are to mind in 
this World: We very well apprehend , 
That God is an Omniſcient, Juſt, Power- 
ful, Good, and' Gracious Being ; 4nd 
theſe Notions are enough' to encourage 
Men to all manner of Piety and Virtue. 
Therefore, ſince the knowledge of theſe 
things is the way to Eternal Life, and 
ſufficient to anſwer the ends and pur- 
poſes of Religion, it is moſt unreaſonable 
to abject againſt the Idea of God, and to 
quarrel with it, as a thing unconceivable, 
becauſe' the infinite Vaſtneſs of all his 
glorious PerfeCtions is not to'be compre- 
hended by us fully, eſpecially in this our 
preſent imperſec ſtate. 


To conclude this Conſideration : What- 
ever ſome \pretend againft the Ida" of 
God, I am apt to think, that'rh&y'who' 
ſtrive and ſtudy to reject it, have a'gieat 
deal of it in their own Minds; Girriog and' 
terrifying' them with fearful Suggeſtions. 
For did"''they” not conceive, that God is 
privy to their Vices;, that he is able to' 
puniſh them, and in Juſtice may ; it is 
hardly imaginable, why they ſhould of: 
fer” ſuch violence to their own” Reaſon, 
as to force it 'to "argue againſt thofe' No- 
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tions, that by degrees they may oblite- 
rate them, and argue them utterly away, 
and fo disbelieve the Exiſtence of an 
Omaiſcient, Powerful , and Juſt Being, 
that ſeems to them a moſt frightful Ob- 
jx&h. The Idea of God lies very quiet 
in a good Conſcience: nay, to a Man 
of an honeſt Heart, and of a pious Life, 
it is the moſt comfortable Enjoyment , 
becauſe it fills his mind with ſuch 
thoughts as theſe ; That there 1s a glori- 
ous Being , who .ruleth over all, who 
obſerves all our Actions, who takes care 
of ſuch as live Godly, Righteouſly , and 
Soberly in this World ; who orders the 
Afairs of this Life for their good z who 
will guide them here by his Counſel, and 
afterwards will receive them into Glory : 
All -which, and the like Notions, are 
ſuch & comfortable Idea of God, as no 
Good man would be without for all the 
World. Therefore, when Men are tempt- 
ed. to deny God's Exiſtence, the Temp- 
tation muſt proceed either from a very 
wrong Opinion, of God , as-if /he were 
a Cruel, Miſchievous , Spiteſul ,, Falſe , 
and Ill-natui*d Being ;, or (which is more 
likcly ), from a very evil Conſcience, 
Which makes God appear to an ill Man 
a formidable Being, by reaſon of his 
Omni- 
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Omniſcience, Righteouſneſs, and Power. 
'Tis probable, that the trueſt Cauſe of 
Atheiſm, is Vice; there being on all 
hands ſuch variety of powerful Argu- 
ments to prove a Deity, as one would 
think impoſſible for any, but Men of the 
moſt corrupt Minds, to reſiſt the force of 
them. 


CHAP. I 


2. AVING thus prepared my way 

| towards the proof of a Deity, 
by ſhewing, That by the Deity is meant, 
a Tranſcendent Being , that eminently 
enjoyeth all the Eſſential, IntelleQtual , 
and Moral Perfections, which can 
poſſibly belong to a Nature which is 
moſt excellent, and abſolutely free from 
the leaſt defet ; And by ſhewing too, 
how intelligible, rational, and certain 
this Notion of God's Nature is, I muſt 
come now in the next place ro make it 
appear, That there really is ſuch a Divine 
Nature, or that this moſt perfe&t Being 
doth actually exiſt. 

Now this naturally follows from the 
common ſtanding Notion of a Deity , 
which implies all poſſible Perfection. 
D 3 For 
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For Exiſtence js the ground of all Per- 
icQion, the very firſt thing in the ordey 
of our Conceptions; becauſe that cannot 
be faid to be perfet, which is not, or 
which wants a Being 3 much leſs can we 
ſuppoſe.a Nature to be abſolutely perfed, 
that is, to be perfectly Wiſe, Good, and 
Righteous, unlefs we ſuppoſe the Exiſtence 
of ſuch a Nature. 

Bur leſt an Infidel ſhould fay, We 
make Suppoſitions of our own, by devi- 
ſing what Notions we pleaſe of a God, 
ol then uſe thofe Suppoſitions for Argu- 
ments, to prove there is a God : There- 
fore in the proſecution of this Point, I 
ſhall ſhew, That there is in the World a 
moſt perfe& Nature, which we call God, 
aQually exiſting, by conſidering theſe 
fqur things, which ſhall be the general 
Heads of this SubjeCt: 


rt. Firſt, The Neceſſity of the thing. 
it ſelf. 

. Secondly, The univerſal Conſent of 
Mankind. 

. Thirdly, Thoſe extraordinary. Oc- 
currences which muſt argue the Be» 
ing of a Deity. 

4- And, Feurthly, The admirable State 

* of the World. 

FEY I, Firſt, 
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rt. Firſt then, If we go through the 
whole Series and Order of Nature, from 
Efleats to Cauſes, and from one Cauſe 
onward to another, we muſt of neceſ- 
ſiry come at laſt to one firſt Cauſe, to a 
Being that doth neceſſarily exiſt of ir 
ſelf, and conſequently is a diſtin&, in- 
dependent, and'moſt perfe&t Being, 

Here we muſt take notice of an uni- 
verſal Trth , which will very much help 
to guide our Reaſon, viz. That what- 
ever once had not - real Being, could 
not be the cauſe of it ſelf ; for upon 
that impoſſible Suppoſition, it would 
have exiſted, and yet not exiſted at the 
ſame time. It would nor have exiſted, 
becauſe it is ſuppoſed to have wanted a 
Cauſe for its Production; and it would 
have exiſted, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to 
have exerciſed cauſality;which rwo things 
being contraditory to each other, it mult 
be granted, thar whatever once came 
out of a State of Non-exiſtence, was 
' brought out of it by another diſtia&t 
Agent which exiſted antecedently, and 
had aQtual Power over it. Hence it fol- 
lows, That all the EffeAs which are 
now in Nature, and once were not, do 
owe their Origination to Cauſes which 
| D 4g were 
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were before them (for thoſe things which 
had no being, could not in a ſtate of 
nothingneſs At, ' much leſs could they 
act upon themſelves); and how many 
ſoever the Foreign Cauſes of them were, 
they all lead us up to a Permanent, firſt 
Cauſe , which depended on no other , 
nor ſtood in need 'of another for its be- 
ing. Now we ſce, that there are innu- 
merable things in the World, which 
once were not ; and the immediate Cauſes 
of theſe were themſelves the Effects of 
other Agents; and they again of others, 
and fo on, till we gradually aſcend to 
one Chiet Cauſe, which was the Origj- 
nal of them all. To omir all other 
things at preſent, I inſtance in theſe two 
forts of Effects we ſec daily ; the Motion 
of Bodies; and the ProduQtion of Living 
Creatures, eſpecially of Mankind, Firſt, 
For the Motion of Bodies. 

The principal Parts of the World arc 
never idle. In the Earth there are a- 
ive Principles of Lite and Vegetation, 
which prepare the vital Juice that is in 
all Plants and Trees. In Animals there 
is Concoction, Digeſtion, and a Motion, 
or Fluor of the Chyle, which ſerves for 
Nutrition. In the Sea there 15-2 Flux 
and Reflux, 2nd a Curreat in Rivers and 
Springs. 
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Springs. In the Air there are Viciſſ- 
tudes and Turnings, as Exhalations and 
Vapours ſteam out of the Earth, and 
return to it again modified into various 
Forms. And the conſtant circular Courſes 
of thoſe glorious Bodies in the Firma- 
ment, ſhew likewiſe, that in this viſt 
fible World there is no Reſt. Now all 
theſe Motions of material Subſtances 
muſt depend upon Cauſes ; for Matter 
alone is a liveleſs, unaQtive, ſtupid Thing, 
which can no more move it ſelf, than 
Mountains and Rocks can walk ; and 
whatever thoſe Cauſes be, whether 
proximate or remote, they muſt depend 
for their Operations upon the Energy 
of one ſupreme Cauſe, that impower'd 
Nature, and fet the whole Frame of it 
on work, and gave it, as we may fay, 
the firſt Stroke; for otherwiſe, Motion, 
which once was not in being, would have 
been the Cauſe of it ſelf, which is utterly 
1mpoſlible. 

The like may be faid of the ProduQi- 
on of Living Creatures, and particular- 
ly of Mankind. Once we were nor, 
therefore you and I, and all of us had a 
beginning, as we ſhall have an end; 
and though we ſhould run up our Ge- 
nerations ſo far, as to date our Breed 
from 
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from an hundred thouſand Years ago, 
yet muſt we of neceſſity derive it at 
lat from ſome Anceſtors, who were not 
begotten of others, as we have been, 
but were made after a different manner 
by an Omnipotent Cauſe, which could 
give them a beginning ; for otherwiſe 
we muſt either run up on to Eternity, 
or ſuppoſe our firſt Parents to have made 
themſelves, which is repugnant to the 
univerſal Truth I demonſtrated before , 
and would imply, that thoſe our firſt Pa- 
rents.had a Being, and no Being at the 
fame inſtant. 

This Argument ſo ſtrongly proves the 
neceſlary Exiſtence of a firſt Cauſe, or 
a Deity, to form the whole Frame of 
Nature, and to ſet it in order; that 
ſome unreaſonable Men find themſelves 
conſtrained to tell us, that the World 
ever was, as it 15 now; the ſame from 
all Eternity, without any Riſe, Novi- 
ty, or Beginning ; and ſo without any 
dependence on a firſt Cauſe, or need 
of it. 

They were as good ſay plainly, That 
they are reſolved never to be convinced, 
but will rid themſelves of all belief of a 
Deity at any rate, though they deſtroy 
the Principles of Common Reaſon, and 
run 
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run into the moſt fulſome Abfſurdities 
and Contradictions. For how can it con» 
ſiſt with reaſon to take a boundleſs Pro» 
greſs from one Effect to another, ſtill on- 
ward up'to Retro-infinity, withour ſtop» 
ping at any beginning ? This conceit be» 
ing admitted, theſe monſtrous Abſurdities 
muſt follow : 


rt. Firſt, It implies the local Motion of 
Bodies to have produced it ſelf, without 
the efficiency of a firſt Mover, which is 
impoſſible, becauſe Motion is neither eſſen- 
tial to Matter, ( for then no. body conld 
ever reſt ) nor is it incident to Matter as 
ſach , but by its being touched by ſome 
moving Principle that is diſtin& from ir. 
It is a Paſſion impreſt upon Matter by an 
Agent, by virtue whereof it changeth 
place and diſtance; and therefore it pre- 
ſuppoſeth Action from ſomething elle ; 
otherwiſe it muſt be its own Creature 
and Maker too, the Effet and Cauſe 
of it ſelf at the ſame time, and out of 
nothing , which is a Contradifton. Ss 
that though you go through the vaſt- 
eſt Series of moving Bodies, from the 
things below to the Heavens above, you 
muſt come at laſt to a firſt Mover 
of all things, or conclude againſt all 
Senſe 
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Senſe and Reaſon, that there are innume- 
rable Effets without anyOriginal Efficien- 

. - Suppoſe when the World was made, 
it had preſently had ſome great Jog given 
it; 'twere hard to conceive, that the 
Motion of its ſeveral Parts ſhould not 
have ſpent it ſelf in a little time, without 
a conſerving Power pervading through 
all: But it confounds Humane Under- 
ſtanding to think, how there could be 
Motion all along from all paſt Eternity, 
and without any beginning, no ſuperior 
Power moving or aQing upon Bodies ; 
becauſe it is 1mpoſſible for Matter to 
be ſelf-ative, though you ſhould ſup- 
poſe it to have been Eternal. It could 
no more move than it could make it ſelf; 
for upon that principle Men muſt return 
to that great Abſurdity and Contradicti- 
on, touching a thing being its own Cauſe ; 
that is, touching its being and not being 
at the ſame time. | 

2. Secondly, To ſuppoſe the whole 
World to have been Eternal, would ren- 
der the Generation of Mankind alge 
ther impoſſible. For every ones Forma» 
tion and Birth is abſolved in the ſpace 
of ſo many Months; and ſo it mult of 
neceſlity include, not only a Period, but 


a Beginning too; both which are incon- 
ſiſtent 
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ſiſtent with the Notion of Eternity ; for 
if Humane Race was always begotten, 
carry it as high as you pleaſe, you muſt 
come to a moment when Generation did 


begin. F 

3. If it be faid, Thirdly, That Men 
were not from all Eternity generated, 
as they are now, but that ſome were 
created or made from everlaſting, and 
thence others were produced. in the or- 
dinary common way ; this contradicteth 
it ſelf, for it neceſſarily infers a Creator 
or Maker ; and by conſequence it implies 
a firſt Man, and'a firſt Cauſe, and a 
time when our: firſt Anceſtors began ; 
whereas there. is neither firſt nor laſt 
in Succeſſions which are Eternal ; fo 
that were our Anceſtors Eternal, it muſt 
be = plainly, we had no firſt Parents 
at all. 

4. And then, - Fourthly, What can be 
more abſurd than to conceive , that 
every particular Man ſhould have (as we 
ſee every Man hath) a Father and a Mo» 
ther, and yet that all Mankind ſhould 
have none ? 

5. Fifthly, Or if every Man's Parents 
were infinite ; then it muſt be ſaid, That 
there are as many Infinites as there are 
and have been particular Men in the 

z © World, 
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World, which is ſuch another great Ab- 
ſurdity as the former. 

- 6: Sixthly, To conclude this Argumen- 
tation; To affirm the World to have been 
Eternal, is to deſtroy the Notion of In- 
finity, and to entangle ones ſelf in the 
teateſt Nonſenſe. For, (to give you 
the Words'of a moſt Learned and Judi- 
dy cious Writer) © If the World be Eternal, 
ingfleet's © there muſt have been paſt an infinite 
+ * Sttcceſſion of Ages; an infinite number 
© of- Stircefſions are already paſt; and if 
«* paſt; then at an end; =Th we find 
* ah- Infinite-which hath-an end,” which | 
* 15--a- conſequence becoming one who 
* avords: the: belief of a Deity , becauſe 
* Infinity. is an-unconceivable thing. Be» 
* ſides, if- the* number 'of Generations 
&« hathbeen Infinite ,. theſe two conſes 
* quences will unavoidably follow, which 
* the :Reafon of any one,but an Atheiſt | 
© would-ſtartle at ; That one Infinite may 
* be-gtcater than another ;/ and+that 'the 
« paft'i5:equal 'to the whole. For let 
* him'fit where he pleaſe in the Courſe 
ji * of Generations, I demand , whether 
M * inthe great Grand-father's time the 
| ** Stiecefſion of Gengations was Finite'or 
* Infinite? If Finite,' then it had: a'be- 
| * ginmngy, ant» ſo the-'World: o &cers+ \ 
| '* nal. 
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* nal. If Infinite, then I ask, Whether 
* there were not a longer Succeſſion of 
* Generations in the time of his great 
* Grand-children; and fo there muſt be 
* a number greater than that which was 
* Infinite; for the former Succeſſion was 
* Infinite, and this hath more Genera- 
&* tions in it than that had; but if it be 
* faid, That they were equal becauſe both 
* Infinite; Then the Succeſſion of Gene- 
* rations to the Grandfather , being but 
* a part of that which extends to his 
* Grand-children and/Poſterity, the part 
* 1s equal to the whole. 

This ſurely is enough to ſhew, That 
according to common Reaſon the World 
once was not , but that it muſt have 
had a beginning ; and' conſequently , 
that there was a firſt' Cauſe of it; nay, 
that the Exiſtence' of ' an higher Being 
was neceffary to make it', becauſe whar+ 
ever once was not, could not be felf- 
originated ; all that now.Moves or Lives 
in the World could not produce or make 
it ſelf, but was brought into being 'by-a' 
moſt perfe&t Nature that was: before-it', 
and ſuperior to it, that is, by a'Deitry, 
and by- nothing leſs than a- Deity ; tor 
theſe five Reaſons. 


r. Firſt, 
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1. Firſt, It was impoſſible for all Be- 
ings to be made; for that would ſuppoſe 
that -once there was nothing at all; and 
then *tis confeſt on all hands, that no- 
thing could have been produced. There- 
fore as it was neceſſary for the firſt 
Cauſe to be independent on any other, 
(for elſe it could not have been the firſt ) 
ſo it was neceſſary for that Cauſe to be 
unproduced , by reaſon of the abſolute 
Perfetion, and intrinſick plenitude of 
its own Eſſence, ſo that it needed no 
hand from without to give it any 
thing. 

2. Secondly, The firſt Cauſe having its 
being by neceſſity of Nature, it was im- 
poſſible for it to have any beginning. For, 
had it had a beginning like other things, 
it muſt ,have taken it from ſome other 
Principle, becauſe whatever once want- 
ed Origination, copld not give it to it 
ſelf ; and conſequently the Exiſtence of 
the firſt Cauſe muſt, have been contingent 
and precarious, which would have de- 
ſtroyed the great Prerogative of its inde- 
pendence. 

3- Thirdly, Conſidering that the ſe- 
veral parts of the World were to take their 
Original out of a State of Non-exiſtence,it 
was 
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was impoſſible for the firſt Cauſe to 
have a Power limited and reſtrained by 
any thing without it. For as nothing could 
hinder it from being , by reaſon of its 
own neceſlary Exiſtence; ſo nothing could 
hinder it from acting, by reaſon of irs 
abſolute Independence; and conſequent- 
ly, the Firſt Cauſe had neceflarily a Power 
of creating things out of nothing ; be 
cauſe if any preexiſtent Matter had been 
requiſite for it to work on, it muſt have 
depended upon Matter, and been behold- 
ing to Matter for permitting it to act. 

4. Fourthly, The Power of creating 
things being ſo necelſlarily great, it was 
impoſſible tor the Firſt Cauſe to be made 
up of Matter : For all Matter, as ſuch, is 
an unactive, ſtupid, dead- thing, utterly 
uncapable of producing either at ſelf, or 
any other Being, much leſs could it a&t 
with that wonderful Fzcundity , Coun- 
ſel, Wiſdom, and Benignity of Mind , 
which the whole frame of Nature argues 
to ben the Firſt Cauſe; as ſhall be ſhow'd 
in its due place. 

5. Fifthly, It was impoſſible alſo for 
the Firſt Cauſe of all things to be- locally 
extended, or to be circumſcribed, limited; 
determined , and confined to Place, as 
Matter or Body is. For being to raiſe vp 
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a vaſt Univerſe, it was neceſſary for that 
moſt powerful Nature to be undividedly 
preſent to every part of the world which 
ir acted upon; and for the Managemeat 
and Conſervation of the Univerſe, to con- 
tain itall within/the [mmenſity of its own 
Eſſence: Which Eſſence was neceſfarily 
boundleſs and unlimited, becauſe it was 
not poſſible to be produced by any other 
Being that could reſtrain, define; 'or bound 
its Immenſity. For ( as an excellent Wri- 
ter well obſerves and argues) that which 
limits Beings, is only the Will or Power 
of their Cauſes, which either would nor, 
or could not | beſtow any further Being 
or PerfeCtion upon them; and there- 
fore only ſuch things as have a Cauſe, 
are limited, becauſe they being produ- 
ced out of nothing, are only fo far and 
no farther brought into Being, as their 
Cauſe was willing or able to bring them. 
That therefore which exiſts: of irs ſelf 
without any Cauſe of its Being, muſt al 
ſo exiſt of it ſelf without avy Limits of 
its Being, by reaſon that it was neither 
limited by it felt, nor by any other Cauſe; 
and that which hath nothing to limit it, 
mult neceſſarily be immenſe and bound- 
leſs. God therefore being this ſelt exiſtent 
Being, mult neceſſarily be of an unlimited 
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Eſſence,, an Eſſence which no poſlible 
Space can either circumſcribe or define, 
but - muſt neceſſarily be diffuſed all 
through, circumfuſed all about, and pre- 
ſent with all things. 

The Exiſtence then of ſuch a perfect 
tranſcendent Being as hath been deſcribed, 
was abſolutely neceſlary in order to the 
production and formation of the world. 
And hence we rationally aftrm, That be- 
fore ever the Earth and the Heavens 
were -made , there was an Intelle&ual 
Nattire that was to be the Cauſe of the 
whole World ; and that this Nature or 
Firſt Being was and 1s Selft-originated, 
Eternal, Omnipotent, Incorporeal, and 
Infinite.” In uſing which expreſſions we 
ſpeak like men, as we are able, according 
to our Capacities, and as the narrowneſs 
of our Faculties, compared with the tran- 
ſcendency of the Object will allow us. 
Our meaning more at large is this : Con- 
ſidering that all rhe parts of the world 
were made by an Efficient Cauſe, and 
that nothing could bring it ſelf our of 
Non-exiſtence into Being, by reaſon that 
nothing could be before it ſelf, we mult 
neceſſarily acknowledge, That there is a 
Firſt Cauſe of all things, and that this 
Firſt Cauſe was not made or produc'd by 
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any other : Which Firſt Cauſe being alto- 
gether Independent, exiſted by the abſo- 
lute Neceſſity of its Nature, by its own 
PerigRion, Permanency, and Fulneſs ; 
and conſequently, was Eternal, or of In- 
finite Duration ; becauſe being unprodu- 
ced, it could not but be without any be- 
ginning. And this Selt-Exiſtence includes 
Selt-Activity, ſuitable to the Perfections 
of an. Eternal Nature ; that is, a Power 
of producing and effecting whatever is 
poſſible in the Nature of the thing, and 
doth not imply a Contradicion, For all 
Impotence or Inability to operate, 1s utter- 
ly inconſiſtent with the PerfeQtions of a 
Firſt Cauſe, from which is derived all the 
Power that is in Second Cauſes, Whence 
it follows, That the Firſt Cauſe' could 
not be Matter ( a thing which of ir ſelf 
cannot live or move ) but a Spirit, void 
of all Corporeal Subſtance; an. Eternal 
Mind, able perfectly to exert and difplay 
its Power, as it becometh an IntelleRual, 
Wiſe, and Voluntary Agent. And laſtly, 
This Incorporeity renders the Firſt Cauſe 
uncapable of beind diviſible, or determi- 
nable to Place, after the manner of Bo+ 
dies, which conſiſt of Magnitude and 
Dimenſions : And therefore how incom- 
prehenſible ſoever the Notion of Infinity 
may 
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may ſeem to us, whoſe outward Senſes 
are uſed only to things corporeal, Reaſon 
will oblige us to think, that every Being 
maſt be extended or unextended, Kimit- 
ed or unlimited, circumſcrib'd or diffu- 
ſed, according as its Efſence and Nature 
is; and that the firſt Cauſe being incor- 
poreal , and having once an Immenſe 
World to make, and ever fince an Im- 
menſe World to a&t upon and in, can- 
not be confined to place, but muſt be 
every where, and undivided!y, in a man- 
ner agreeable to the Plenitude of its Na- 
ture. 

Now this Account of the neceſfary 
Exiſtence and Condition of a firſt Cauſe, 
is ſo far a plain deſcription of rhe Deity, 
or of God. And it 1s for the greateſt 
reaſons that we maintain, that in order 
to the Production and Framing of this 
huge Univerſe, the Exiſtence of God was 
neceſſary, that is, the Exiſtence of an In- 
dependent, Self-exiſtent , Eternal , All 
powerful , Immaterial , and Infinite Be» 
ing. Theſe are not bare Epithets of Ho- 
nour, beſtowed ( as ſome ſtrange Men 
conceive ) upon an imaginary ſome- 
thing, which the fancies and fears of 
People have without reaſon repreſented 
to their Minds ; but real, ſolid, ſevere, 
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and demonſtrable Truths; ſo that admit- 
ing the common and moſt rational Prin- 
ciple touching the neceſſity of a Firſt 
Cauſe, thoſe glorious Perfetions I have 
now mentioned, muſt neceſſarily belong 
to it ; and becauſe thoſe PerfeQions are 
eſſential and peculiar to that Glorious 
Being we call God ; therefore God , and 
God alone muſt be acknowledged the 
Firſt Cauſe of all things ; and by natural 
confoquence, the Exiſtence of God muſt 
neceſtarily be believed. 


CHAP. II. 


H NG proved the Truth and 
Þ Reality of God's being, from the 
neceſſary Exiſtence of a firſt Independent 
Cauſe. I proceed now to the ſecond Ge- 
nera] Head of this Diſcourſe, touching 
the Conſent of all Mankind ; for if it 
can be made appear, That the beliet of 
a Deity hath been univerſally received 
in the World, *cis reaſonable to con- 
clude, that that belief refulted from a 
common Principle of Nature , which 
my not deceive the Minds of all Man- 
ind, 
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Here then theſe two things are to be 
ſhew'd: 


1. Firſt, That Men have univerſally 
agreed in this, That there is a God. 

2. Szcondly, That this univerſal Agree- 
ment is a very ſtrong Argument of God's 
Exiſtence. 


rt. Firſt, That Men have univerſally 
agreed in this, That there is a God. That 
noble Orator and Pliloſopher, Cicero, 
doth in ſeveral places acknowledge, That 
all manner of People were naturally poſ- 
ſeſt with ſome Anticipations ( or Pre- 
conceptions) of a Deity, ſo that no Nati» 
on was ever ſo wild and undiſciplin'd, but 
that they had a fear of God, and owned 
his Being, however they were miſtaken 
as to the quality of his Nature. To the 
fame purpoſe Seneca tells, That the be- 
lief of a God is planted in every ones 
mind. And Maximus Tyrius is poſitive, 
That how great ſoever the Contenti- 
ons of Men. were about other Points, 
they all agreed in this, that there is one 
Supreme God over all. Nay, Epicurus 
himſelf (of whom this Character is gi- 
ven, that in words he owned the Exi> 


ſtence of God, but in fa& denied it) 
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was contented the belief of it ſhould paſs 
abroad, becauſe it was a kind of innate 
Principle, not only among Philoſophers, 
but among the Unlearned too, who all 
had ſome Pri-notion of a Deity. | 

So true is this, That not only the real | 
Exiſtence, but even the Singularity and | 
Unity of a Supreme God, hath been ge- {! 
nzrally believed by Heathens themſelves ; *' 
eſpecially by the wiſer fort of them; | 
which I think very material for me to | 
take notice of here, for the further Illu- 
ſtration and Confirmation of the Matter 
in hand. 

Indeed the Heathens have been wont | 
to worſhip a Plurality of Deities. Burt *' 
withal it is very obſervable , that they |! 
look'd upon thoſe many Deitics, as a 
ſort of middle Beings between Men and 
the Supreme Deity; and accordingly in 
their Devotions they -addreſied them- 
ſelves to them, as Agents and Officers 
under the Great God, as his Miniſters 
of State, and as Mediators between them Þ} 
and the moſt high Spvereign Numen, be- 
cauſe they thought it irreligious Confi- 
dence to apply themſelves to him imme- 
diately , and direly ; ſuch a venerable 
and auguſt Opinion they had of the God 


over all. 
Though 
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Though in the Poetical , Fabulous 
Ages of the World , ignorant People 
were taught to worſhip a multitude of 


gods; as the Souls of dead Men, whotn 


they believed to be Deified; the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, which were ſuppos'd 
to be animated with Deities ; beſides, a 
great number of Demons , or incorpo- 
real Subſtances, or Spirits, which they 
thought were generated , and had the 
Adminiſtration and Government of the 
World committed to them; yet they 
owned One Sovereign Numen, One In- 
comprehenſible , Selt-exiſtent Being, the 
Prince and Father of all. Nay, the more 
intelligent ſort of Pagans anciently 
thought, that the Plurality of Deities 
which the Vulgar worſhipped , were on- 
ly ſo many ſeveral Names of one and the 
ſame Supreme God , according to the 
ſeveral Manifeſtations of his Power. In 
the Heavens (faith St. Auſtin) they called 
him Jupiter ; in the Air, Juno; in the 
yea, Neptune; in the. Earth, Pluto; and 
very many more Appellations there were; 
which though the ſottiſh Rabble believed 
to have been proper Names for diſtin& 
Deities, yet the Philoſophers thought 
they did all belong to one Supreme Nu- 
men variouſly ating and diſplaying his 
Virtue. 
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Virtue. And with this agrees that of 


* Seneca; What elſe is Nature (faith he ) 
but God; or Divine Wiſdom and Power 


diſplaying it ſelf in the whole world, and 
in all the partsof it? You may,when you 
pleaſe, give ſeveral Titles to the Author 
of all things : And you may call him 7Ju- 
piter Optimus Maximus, and Tonans, and 
Stator, not from ſtopping the Roman Ar- 
my in their flight, but becauſe all things 
do ſtand ( or conſiſt) by him. You 


. may well apply to. him what Names 


you will, that ſignify his Heavenly 
Power and Efficacy : There may be as 
many Appellations, as there are Gifts, 
or Effeats of God. Beſides Jupiter , To- 
mans, and Stator, we call him Liber Pa- 
ter, Hercules, and Mercarius. Liber Pa- 
ter, becauſe he hath produced all things : 
Fercules, becauſe his Power 1s invinci- 
ble; and Mercury, by reaſon of his Wil 
dom. Turn you which way you pleaſe, 
God meets you; for nothing is without 
him : He filleth all his Works ( ſo that 
his various Names were according to the 
various Manifeſtations of him). Should 
you receive a kindneſs from Seneca, and 
fay you owed it to Anmnew, or Lucius, 
you would not change the Perſon, but 
his Name 3 for what Name fſoever you 
ca 
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call him-by, you mean ſtill the fame 
man. And ſo you may call the Deity 
too, Nature, Fate, and Fortune ; but 
all theſe are the Names of one and the 
ſame God, diverſly uſing and ſhewing 
his Power. 

Hence it appears, That in times of 
the greateſt Ignorance, Heathens them- 
ſelves did not only profeſs the belic? of a 
Deity, but did own alſo the Exiſtence of 
One Sovercign Being over all. Though 
they talkt of Gods many, and of God- 
deſſes many, and a multitude of Deities 
was believ*d and worſhipp'd by the Com» 
mon People; yet the Wiſe men among 
them lookt upon this great appearance 
and ſhew of diſtin Deities, to have 
been different Names of One Supreme 
God ; various Repreſentations, Chara» 
Rers and Titles of One Eternal and In- 
comprehenſibleNature pervading through 
the whole world, and variouily aQing, 
exhibiting, and manifeſting its Divine 
Power in 1t every where. 

In the Primitive Ages of Chriſtianity, 
the Controverſy between the Chriſtians 
and Pagans was not about the B:ing of 
One Supreme God ( for all on each hand 
were agreed as to that ) but about the 
Divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, and about many 
Inferior 
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Inferior Powers which the Heathens wor- 
ſhipp'd beſides the great Creator himſelf, 
God blefſed for evermore. *Tis plain 
from Ads 17.23, 24. that in St. PauPs 
time the Athenians not only own'd the 
Exiſtence, but adored the Majeſty of the 
True God; For, faith the Apoſtle, whom 
ye ignorantly worſhip, him declare I unto 
you; and that was no other, but the God 
who made the world, and all things in 
it; called by the Athenians, the unknown 
God, becauſe his Nature cannot be com- 
prehended or ſeen by men. In the fol- 
lowing times of Chriſtiany, the great 
Do@tors of the Church , who defended 
our Religion againſt Heatheniſm, do tell 
us over and over, That the Pagans ac- 
knowledged a Supreme God, as well as 

Chriſtians. The Diſpute between them 

was concerning Fictions Deities ſuppos'd 

to be ſubordinate to the Supreme. For 
the Pagans Faith was, that many Gods 
were derived from One; that to thoſe 

Inferiour Spirits the care and govern- 

ment of the Univerſe was committed ; 

znd that Divine Honours ought to be gi- 
ven them, as the Officers of God, and as 

Mediators between God and Men. Ne- 

vertheleſs, among their many Deities, 

and over all their many Deities, they 
acknow- 
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acknowledg'd One Supreme. - They cal 
led him the Firſt, the Greateſt, the Un- 
made, the Superceleſtial God, the Chief, 
the King of all. They believed that all 
things were from him ; that he was the 
Maker eſpecially of Immortal Beings ; 
that he:is Incomprehenſible , Good, rhe 
common Father of all, wanting nothing, 
and without all manner of Envy ; that 
he is a Self-exiſtent Principle, the Foun- 
tain of all Good, the Confſerver of all 
things living, the Lord of the Univerſe, 
the Univerſal Reaſon and Mind, the Un:- 
form Cauſe of all things, the Original of 


all Pulchritude and PerfeQion, of all; 


Unity and Power ; the Great: and Mag- 
nificent Father of Nature, whoſe Vir- 
tues are: diffuſed throughout the whole 
World. Julian, that great Zealot for 
Heatheniſm, confeſt, that there 1s a na» 
tural knowledge of God in mens minds, 


from whence that common Inclination. 


towards a Deity ſprings, and' that Per- 
luaſion among all men, that He who. 1s 
the King over all, hath his Throne in 
Heaven. Accordingly, J«/izan, and the 
reſt of the Learned Heathens, honoured 
the God of Heaven with the greatelt ve- 
neration that was poſlible for men of 
their Principles. Though they gave 
their 
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their orher Deities divine honours, yet 
it was an inferior ſort of worſhip ; and 
that they paid too for the Supreme 
God's fake, and in honour to him, be- 
lieving that the Great God was pleas'd 
with it, becauſe it was given upon his 
account to other things, as the Miniſters, 
Images, and Repreſentatives of the: [nvi- 
ſible Deity. If ( faith Ce//as, that Bi- 


& gotted Defender of Paganiſm) a-man be 


required to praife the Su», or Minerva, 
he may ſing Hymns cheartully ; tor by 
ſinging: Hymns to theſe, he will the ber- 
ter worſhip the Great God; becauſe that 
Divine Worſhip is 'the moſt perfe&t, 
which paſſes through all. However , 
faith he, God is by no means at any 
time to be forſaken, or left out ; nei- 
ther by day , nor by night ; neither in 
private, nor in publick ; neither in any 
of our: Thoughts, nor in any of our 
Adtions, but in every thing our minds 
ſhould be ſtill direfted towards God, and 
intent upon him. And again ; all Tor- 
ments are rather to be endured, and any 
Deathsare rather to be undergone, than 
we ſhould either ſpeak an-4rreligious 
thing of God, or admit into our minds 
an irreligious Thought of him, 
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Before I paſs from this Conſideration, 
touching the Pagans Belief of the Ex- 
iſtence of God, in the Primitive Times 
of Chriſtianity, as in the Apes before ; 
I cannot but obſerve, by way of digreſ- 
ſion, that notwithſtanding this their 
hearty Belief, and Religious Worſhip of 
One Supreme Deity, the True God, that 
made all things, theſe Pagans were Idola- 
ters, and were ſtill counted by the Chri- 
ſtian Church guilty of [dolatry : Not be- 
cauſe they worſhipped Creatures, laying 
the Creator aſide (for *tis plain, rhat 
they owned and adored the ſame Great 
God that we Chriſtians worſhip ) ; but 
becauſe they ſerved the creature, og 7 
xTiTzyla, as St. Paul ſpeaks, Rom. 1. 25. 
that is, beftdes the Creator. They gave Di- 
vine Honours to him, and to other Be- 
ings too ; they worthipt them as well as 
the Great God ; they made them Partners 
and Sharers with the Great God in their 
Religious Services ; and though this wor- 
ſhipping of other Beings was for the 
Great God's fake, though it was a lower 
kind of Worſhip, and though all the 
Services of the Heathens ( eſpecially 
the wiſer ſort of them ) were dire&ed 
to the Great God, did refer to the 
Great God, and did terminate in him; 
yet 
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yet were they downright Idolaters. And 
as. this ſhews the true Notion and Na» 
ture of Idolatry , that it is the Religzows 
Warſhipping of any thing befides God :, $0 
it ſhews how impollible it is for thoſe 
Chriſtians, who adore Saints and Angels, 
as well as the True God, and the True 
Meſſiah , - to clear themſelves of the 
Charge of Idolatry , notwithſtanding all 
their nice diſtinctions of Dulia, Latria, 
Relative Worſhip, and the like. - All 
this the Heathens might have faid for 
their Excuſe, They gave the Supreme 
Gad the. higheſt Honours; and in Ho- 
nour to him they worſhipp'd inferior Dei- 
ties, as the Romaniſts do Saints and An- 
gels: in which reſpe& their practice is 
a plain, but ſhameful Counter-part of 
old Heatheniſm ; ſo- rhat were there no 
ſuch thing in the Church of - Rome as 
Image-worſhip, I cannot ſee but this 
Creature-worſhip would be enough to 
make them, guilty of Idolatry. Either 
this practice- is Idolatrous, or that. of 
the Heathens was not ſuch, which yet 
they of the Church of Rome dare not 
afhrm. 

But to return to the Matter in hand. 
It from thoſe elder times of Heatheniſm 
we come down now to: modern Ages, 
though 
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though we ſearch into the darkeſt and 
remoteſt Corners of the World, we can- 
not find any one Nation or People fo 
barbarous, ſo ſunk into a State of Igno= 
rance and Stupidity, as not to have be- 
lieved the Exiſtence of God, even in 
their Idolatrous Gentile Condition. The 
heavens declare the glory of Ged, and 
the firmament ſheweth his handy work, 
There is no ſpeech nor language , where 
their woice is not heard. Their ſound is 
gone out into all lands, and their words 
unto the ends of the world, Palm 19. x, 
3, 4+ Where David repreſents thoſe glo- 
rious Creatures as proclaiming , and all 
Nations as hearing them proclaim the 
Tranſcendent Wiſdom , Power , Good- 
neſs, and Majeſty of their Maker and 
Conſerver. All People, how ignorant 
ſoever they have been oft other Lan- 
guages, have underſtood this. However 
they have differed from one another in 
their Polity, Laws, Cuſtoms, or Man- 
ner of Life, have unanimouſly conſent- 
ed in this, That there is a God. And 
though many have lived, as it they were 
without God in the World , yet none 
have been without him in their Conſci- 
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Here falls in an Account which hath 
been given us, by a moſt Inquiſitive and 
Learned Writer of our Church; and 
which, both for the Uſefulneſs and Cu- 
riofity of it, well deſerves to be taken 
notice of in this place. That Great Man 
undertaking to prove, That men may be 
guilrcy of Idolatry, though they believe 
and worſhip the True God, ſhews par- 
ticularly, That the groſleſt Idolaters of 
later times, both in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Parts of the World , have acknowledg- 
ed one Sovereign Being over all thoſe 
inferior Deities they worſhipp'd ; that 
they gave him the higheſt Honours; and 
that that they called him in their re- 
ſpetive Languages by ſome peculiar 
Name, which ſignified the greateſt Ex- 
cellency. 

Firſt, he ſhews of the Idolaters of the 
Eaſt- Indies, That they all believed there 
was but One God who made the World, 
and reigns in tTeaven ; and that they 
worſhipp'd this One God, as well as Chr1- 
ſtians, and referred all the Honour to 
him, which they gave to other things; 
that fome called the Supreme God Para- 
brqma, which in their Language figni- 
fies, abſolutely Perte&t, being the Foun- 
tain of all things, exiſting from himſeli, 
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and free from all Compoſition ; that 
others call'd that Sovereign Being Achar, 
that is, Immutable ; others, Zento, belie- 
ving him to be the Governor of the 
World ; others Sczaxeti, or Scianti, which 
ſignifies the Supreme Monarch; and 7:- 
enciu,, Which is as much as to ſay, 7he 
Lord of Heaven. 

Then the Learned Author gives this 
Account of the Idolatrous 7artars, That 
they believed and worſhippd One God, 
owning him to be the Maker of all 
things viſible and inviſible, and to be the 
Author of all worldly Good and Punifſh- 
ment. 

Of the Inhabitants of Madagaſcar , 
he ſhews, That they believed One God, 
who made Heaven and Earth, and will 
one day puniſh the bad, and reward the 
good Attions of men. 

Of the People of Monomotapa , That 
they acknowledge One God, whom they 
call Mozimo, and are ſaid to worthip no- 
thing elſe befides him. 

Of the Idolatrous Muſcovites, That 
they worſhipp'd only the Creator of the 
Univerſe, to whom they offer'd the firſt 
Fruits of all \things, even their Mcat and 
Drink. 
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Of the Idolaters of Cranganor , That 
they worſhipp'd the God of Heaven, cal- 
ling him Tambram, and believing him to 
have made the World. 

Of the Northern lIdolaters, eſpecially 
the Goths, he ſhews, That the moſt an- 
cient of their gods was called by them 
Alfader, that is, the Father of all; they 
believ'd that this God lives for ever; that 
he governs all things ; that he made the 
Heavens, and Earth, and Air, and all 
Things in them; and which is the greateſt 
of all, that he made Man, and gave 
him a Soul that ſhould live for ever, 
although the Body be deſtroyed ; and 
that thoſe who are good ſhall be with 
him. 

Touching the Idolaters in Africk, that 
Excellent Writer ſhews, That they wor- 
ſhipped God under the Name of Guighi- 
mo, that is, The Lord of Heaven; and 
that though the Negroes adored many 
gods, yet they acknowledged One Su- 
preme, whom they called Ferifſo, and 
believed him to-be the Author of the 
Good and Evil they received. 

As for the account he pives out of 
Joſephus Acoſta, and Garcilaſſo de la Vega, 
rouching the Idolaters in America before 
their Converſion to Chriſtianity, I have 
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reſerved it to the laſt, becauſe it ſeems 
ſo clear and full, that it is the fitteſt Ob- 
ſervation to conclude this Point. The 
ſum of it is, That thoſe Idolatrous »- 
dians acknowledged a Supreme Lord and 
Author of all things, whom they of 
Peru called Pachacamac, that is, the Soul 
of the World, the true Sovereign Crea- 
tor of the World; and Z/apn, which is 
Admirable ; and ſuch like; and though 
they had a'great Veneration for the Sur 
and Moon, and other things, yet they 
held: and adored Pachamac as the chiet- 
eſt of all, and whenever they mentioned 
his Name, did it with all the Reverence 
and Devotion imaginable, in Honour 
to the unexpreſſible Majeſty of God. 
And hence was that Obſervation of the 
Spaniſh Jeſuit, Acoſta, That thoſe who 
at that time did Preach the Goſpel to 
the /ndians, found no great difficulty to 
perſwade them that there is a High God 
and Lord over all, and that this was 
the Chriſtians God, and the True God. 
This ( faith he) is a truth conformable 
to Reaſon, That there is a Sovereign 
Lord and King of Heaven, and him the 
Gentiles, with all their Infidelities and 
Idolatries have not denied ; ſo that the 
Preachers of the Goſpel had no great 
P 3 difficulty 
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difficulty to plant and perſwade this 
Truth of the Supreme God, though the 
Nations to whom they preached were 
never ſo Barbarous and Brutiſh. The 
hard thing was to root out of their 
minds this Perſwaſion, That there is no 
other God , nor any other Deity than 
one; and that all other things of them- 
ſelves have no Power, Being, nor work- 
ing proper to themſelves, but what 
the Great and only Lord doth give and 
impart to them. However Pcople have 
been miſtaken in their belief of a multi- 
plicity of Deitics, this hath been a com- 
mon Notion in all barbarous Countries, 
that there is One Supreme God infinitely 
Good. 

I think no more need be faid, to 
ſhew the univerſal Perſwaſion of Man- 
kind concerning God's Exiſtence. How- 
ever, before | proceed to Argue and 
Reaſon from it, and to prove the Truth 
of God's Exiſtence from this univerſal 
Perſwafion , it will be neceſſary to take 
notice of two Pretences, which are com- 
monly uſed to evade the force of this Ar- 
gurnent. 


1. The jr/t is, That ſome whole Na- 
tions have been found, which have been 
EREET i - - without 
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without all Senſe of God ; as was report- 
ed particularly of ſome People in Ame- 
rica, after the diſcovery of them by Chri- 
ſtians. To this there are three things in 
anſwer. 

Firſt, That the matter alledged is not 
evident or certain, becauſe the Men who 
firſt related it , were Strangers to the 
Language and Cuſtoms of thoſe People, 
and therefore could not be competent 
Judges of their Principles. Nay, they 
were abhorred as Enemies, and conſe- 
quently were uncapable of underſtand- 
ing the Myſteries of thoſe Peoples Re- 
ligion; a thing, which Men are gene+- 
rally very ſhy of diſcovering , <ſpecially 
to thoſe who uſe them hardly. 

Secendly , It is ſo far from being cer- 
tain, that in probability *tis not true : For 
though upon the firſt diſcovery of thoſe 
Nations , ſome of them were ſuſpe&ted 
of Atheiſm, yet a different Account was 
given afterwards upon further enquiries ; 
nay, the moſt Ignorant and Savage 
People among them did worſhip ſome 
things after a Religious ſort ; however 
they were miſtaken in their Notions of 
God's Nature, and as to the manner of 
his Worſhip ; a plain Sign that they 
thought that there was a Superior Be- 
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ing to be worſhipped, and that it was 
better to Worſhip almoſt any thing for 
a Deity, than not to own any Deity 
at all, 

Thirdly, Were the Report true and un- 
queſtionable, all that can be gathered 
hence, is, that ?tis poſſible for ſome Men 
to be ſo beſotted, and govern'd by out- 
ward Senſe, as to loſe in a manner that 
which is proper to Humane Nature , 
Reaſon and Religion, and to fall into a 
Belluine kind of Life. But this is no 
Argument againſt the common Princi- 
ples of all the reſt of Mankind , who 
have hearkned to the Voice of Nature, 
and to their own Conſciences; nor is it 
reaſonable, that one particular Excepti- 
on ſhould prevail againſt a general Rule. 
If in the Univerſe there be now and 
then a little Irregularity , it cannot ar- 

ue that Nature 1s not ſteddy and unj- 
ny And ſo, it among Mankind there 
chance to be here or there ſome brutiſh 
People, it cannot argue, that the gene- 
rality of Men have no Reaſon, or that 
what is agreeable to common Reaſon, is 
falſe. That there is a God, 1s a Princi- 
ple agreed upon by the generality of 
Mankind ; and if ſome qdd Folks of loſt 
underſtanding have no ſuch Notion, ud 
wat 
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what weight is this, that it ſhould bear 
down the common Sentiment of Man» 
kind 2 After this rate it may be ſaid, 
That there is no right Reaſon in the 
World, nor any Credit or Authority to 
be given to Reaſon, becauſe there are in 
the World Beaſts and Naturals. 


2. But to take off this Anſwer, it is 
pretended , Secondly, That Philoſophers 
and Men of Reaſon have been againſt 
the belief of God's Exiſtence , as Theo- 
dorus, Bion, Leucippus, Democritus, Pro» 
tagorus, Diagoras, Epicurus, and the like. 
Now as to this, thele four things are to 
be ſaid. 

Firſt, That we ſcarcely find the Names 
of rwelve Atheiſts expreſly mention'd in 
Hiſtory ſince the Creation ; ſetting aſide 
ſome in theſe later Ages, who would 
have been thought wiſer than all the 
World beſides. In all the Scripture we 
read not of one by Name; and though 
the P/almi/t ſpeaks indefinitely of a Fool 
in his time, That ſaid in his beart, There 
is no God, Pſalm 14. 1. yet by his Chara- 
Cter you ſee what he was counted ; and 
as great a Fool as he was he would not 
ſpeak out, nor affirm it poſitively, but 
{aid it in his heart; ſo that it was rather 
his Wiſh than Opinion, Secondly, 
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Secondly, Of thoſe we read of in Hu- 
mane Writers, ſome were called Atheiſts 
merely becauſe they deſpiſed the Rab- 
ble of Deities, and the unreaſonable 
Superſtitions, which the generality of 
Gentiles had in great admiration. Such 
was the humour of people in thoſe 
times, that they ſtigmatiz'd all who op- 
pos'd their follies with that infamous 
Character : An humour which held on 
to the times of the Goſpel, when the 
moſt Religious Diſciples of Chriſt were 
charged with Acheifm for the ſ:me rea- 
ſon; becauſe they were Enemies too 
( though upon far berter grounds ) to 
the Faith and Worſhip of the Pagan 
Deities ; So that upon a ftrit corapu- 
tation, T think, the notorious Arheiſls 
in thoſe dark Ages were not in all 
above Seyen. | 

And of thoſe it is obſervable, Thirdly, 
That not ſo much as one could be a 
tolerable Judge of matters relating to 
Religion. For ſome of them were infa- 
mous for Vice and Immoralities; and 
therefore in favour to their Luſts did 
think themſelves. concern'd to deſtroy 
the belief of God's Exiſtence, Others 
were men of ſo little Senſe, that every 
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aiham'd of them : For Protagoras was a 
Porter, and Diagoras a 'Slave ; both of 
them were angry at Providence for not 
having diſpos'd of them better in the 
World ; and fo were eafily bribed and 
hired by Democrizus to make up a ſmall 
paltry Lirter. And of all of them it 
is remark'd, that they were bloated up 
with Pride, Arrogance, and Ambition, 
whereby they affefted to be ſingular, 
and to ſignalize themſelves as the moſt 
knowing Sages in the World, by rejeQ- 
ing Notions which were the common 
received Principles among all Man- 
kind, 

And yet, Fourthly, What thoſe few 
Upſtarts did, they did by ſtraining and 
forcing their own Conſciences. There 
is a Power in Conſcience which can- 
not be utterly ſubdued, eſpecially when 
not only the Honour, but the very Be- 
ing of God is concern'd, whoſe Deputy 
it is, Then Conſcience will throb and 
poſſeſs the moſt Irreligious men with 
ſuch Fears as argue the Exiſtence of 
God, whatever Arguments they endea- 
vour ta. raiſe againſt him. They lye 
( faith Seneca) who profeſs an unbelief 
of God : For though they maintain it 
before you in the Day-time, yet ar 
night 
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Night they themſelves call their Infidelity 
in queſtion. Company, Buſineſs, or Diver» 
ſion, may banith their Fears for a while ; 
but thoſe Fears return in the dark 
from under the Pillow, when Conlſci- 
ence comes to have private Audience. 
And to this purpoſe Cola in Cicero tells 
us of Epicurus himſclt (whoſe DoQtrines 
were deſigned to deſtroy the apprehen- 
ſions of a Deity), That he never faw 
any man more afraid than that Philo- 
ſopher was of thoſe things which he 
ſaid were not to be dreaded; that is, 
Death, and God : A clear Argument, 
That whatever he pretended and taught 
to the contrary, his Conſcience told 
him there was a Riglitcous Judge of all 
the Earth. 

The ſum is ; The belicf of God's Ex- 
iſtence hath been the general belief of 
all Ages and Countries; and for that 
very reaſon Epicurus himſelf was willing 
it ſhould paſs on ſtill. "Twas obſerved 
before of that Conceited Man , That 
though in fat, and in the natural con- 
ſequence of his Principles he denied 
God, yet for fear of the ſevere Laws 
and People of Athens, in words he own'd 
a Deity ; and that for this conſidera- 
tion, becauſe Nature it ſelf had im- 
printed 
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Printed on all mens minds a notion 
of God; as his Diſciple Yileius in Ci- 
Cero ſaid of him. For, faid he, what 
Nation, or fort of men is there, which 
have not, without Learning, ſome anti- 
cipation of a Deity, which Epicurw 
called a Prolepfis, or Pre-notion 2 And 
ſince that Opinion is not grounded up- 
on any Inſtitution, Cuſtom, or Law, 
- and yet continues the firm, unſhaken 
belief of all men, rherefore people 
ought to profeſs the beliet of a Deity. 
And now what is the ſingular Imagi- 
nation of a few vain, wanton Wretches, 
to the ſettled Perſuaſion of all the 
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ceived in their notions of God, be- 
cauſe Democritus and Epicurus would 
not ſeen to own them? There are 
ſometimes Monſtroſities in Nature; and 
ſo there are too often in Opinion ; nor 
is any thing ſo abſurd and monſtrous, 
but it has been diſputed for ; at leaſt, 
may be diſputed for by men of parts ; 
and doth it hence follow that the con- 
trary Principles are not true > One 
Philoſoper maintain'd, that there is no 
ſuch thing as Motion ; another would 
have perſuaded people that Snow is 
black ; and ſome ſtood in it, that the 
ſame 
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ſame thing may be, and may not be at 
the ſame time, and in the fame re- 
ſpet; that is, that both parts of a 
Contradiction can be true ; and ſhall 
ſuch odd Whimſeys prevail againſt the 
common Senſe and Reaſon of Mankind 2? 
Some never ſaw the light in all their 
lives; and doth this argue that there is 
no real Sun? or, that That is no Sun 
which the whole World beholds > Why, 
a man of unprejudiced and impartial 
Reaſon may with his mind as eaſily ſee 
God in his Works, as I can ſec the 
day with my eyes. But ſhould I fo at- 
fe ſingularity as to ſhut my eyes, and 
then pretend that all the World is a 
diſmal, dark, confuſed Chaos ; could it 
be concluded hence, that there is not 
one Star in the Firmament ? why, *is 
as ſenſeleſs to conclude that there is no 
God, and that Mankind have bcen all 
along miſtaken in their belief of God, 
becauſe two or three Impious Philoſo- 
phers have ſhut the eyes of their Un- 
derſtanding againſt him. This indeed . 
is an argument againſt themſelves ; a 
proot of their own folly, ſtupidity, and 
wickedneſs : But *tis no argument a- 
gainſt all other men, who have no 
mind to be fo ſtupid and urrceligious as 
they - 
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they were : *Tis far from being a proof, 
that there is no Exiſting Deity, as the 
generality of men have been in all 
times and places unanimouſly and 
throughly perſuaded. 

2. Nay, that I may proceed to the 
Second thing *I propoſed under this 
Head, from Matter of Fa& to Evidence 
of Reaſon; this Univerſal Conſent is a 
ſtrong Argument of Gods Exiſtence. 
For whence could this common belief 
proceed, but from a common, natural 
Principle, wherewith the Souls of all 
men were endued by the Common 
Creator , to bear witneſs of his Be- 
ing, as a Signature made by his own 
Finger ? 

I do not mean, that the Notions 
we have of God are connatural to the 
Soul ; that is, inbred, innate, and en- 
graven, as it were, in our minds, upon 
our Conception in the Womb, ſo that 
every man in his Senſes doth of him- 
ſelf, by common inſtin&, underſtand 
that there is a God, Methinks we need 
not go ſo far. It is enough that there 
IS 1n us an inclination towards God, a 
diſpoſition and propenſion to Religion, 
and an aptoeſs to receive the knows- 
ledge of God upon laſtrution, Educa- 
tion, 
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tion, and the uſe of common Reaſon. 
This we may well call a Natural Prin- 
ciple; and fo the Notions we have of 
God are Natural Notions, becauſe they 
do naturally reſult from the free exerciſe 
of our Natural Faculties. , 

Now this plainly infers the Exiſtence 
of God; becauſe none but God could 
put the Souls of all Mankind into this 
frame: None but the Author of Nature 
could be the Author of thoſe Princi- 
ples in our Nature, whereby every man 
15 able to diſcover and find out God ; 
as all men have done, and do, who uſe 
their Reaſon. All have conſented in 
this, that there is a Deity : Of this 
One, Univerſal, Uniform Principle there 
muſt be One, Univerſal, Uniform Cauſe ; 
nor can any other Cauſe be reaſonably 
aſſigned, but that Soveraign Being, who 
is the Cauſe of all things, and who or- 
dered our common Nature thus. Had . 
not God made our Faculties ſo, that 
the belief of his Exiſtence ſprings forth 
in every one's mind with his Reaſon, 
and grows up with his Reaſon, we 
might argue with Lacilivs 1n Cicero , 
That it would have been impoſſi- 
ble for that Belief to have continued 
every where conſtant, or to have been 
Con- 
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confirmed by a long tra&.of time, and 
to have become invererate together with 
mens Ages. For vain, fictitious Opinis 
ons wear out by Diuturnity. Time diſcos 
vers and deſtroys the falſhood of Ima» 
gination , but contiirms the ſolid diftates 
and determinations of Nature. Which 
ſhews, that this common, laſting No- 
tion of the Exiſtence of God, is natu- 
ral, and owes its original - to. a Power 
above, whoſe workmanſhip we all are. 

To: adefend themſelves againſt the 
ſtrength” of this Argument, thoſe that 
ſay in their - hearts there 1s no God, 
pretend thatithis ſo univerſal a belief of 
the Exiſtence” of 'a Deity, may be im- 
puted tro' one” or other of theſe four 
Cauſes, it not-to all- of them : Tradis 
tion; Fear, State-policy, and common 
Compact; the vanity of which Pretence 
I am now to ſhew, that I'may not paſs 
by any thing material which lies 11 my 
way , upon- this neceſlary, uſetul, and 
ſeaſonable Subject. 


T.' As to the pretence of Tradition, 
though we ' ſappoſe it' ro have been 
one Cauſe of- that Univerſal Conſent 1 
have ſpoken off, yer theſe two things 
muſt be faid :- Firſt, That Tradition ar- 
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gues the Truth of the Belief ; and there- 
tore is alledg/d-to no purpoſe. Secondly, 
That Tradition of it ſelf alone, and 
without the dictates of Nature, could 
not have been a ſufficient cauſe of this 
Univerſal Conſent. 


Firſt, Tradition argues the Truth of 
that Belief which hath prevailed amongſt 
all Mankind. By Tradition is meant 
(if men will ſpeak Senſe and Reaſon ) 
an Opinion handed down from ſome 
Firſt Authors: Nor can any other Au- 
thors of this Tradition be aſſigned, but 
thoſe from whoſe Loins all Mankind 
deſcended ; for how was. it- poſſible for 
a common Principle to ſpring but from 
a common Koot ,. our Firſt Parents ? 
Now this leads us back to the Tunes 
which Moſes ſpeaks of, when the Firſt 
Parents of Mankind were formed. And 
the Faith of God's Exiſtence being de- 
rived originally from them, cannot. but 
be unqueſtionably true; becauſe they 
could not but know their own begin- 
ning : They could not but know, that 
God had made them after a preterna- 
tural manner; that God had formed 
them by his immediate Power ; and 
that they came out of the Ft 
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God: Nor is it conceivable, that they 
ſhould have [taught their Children the 
knowledge of God, had not they them« 
ſelves been fare there was One : That 
they ſhould wilfully and deſigriedly im- 
poſe a Fiction upon all their Poſterity, 
and ſuch a Fiftion too as would keep 
their minds in continual bondage undet 
the moſt frightful apprehenfions ; this 
is an Imagination which confounds the 
Underſtanding of any reaſonable man, 

and is altogether unaccountable. 
Beſides, Had' not the Tradition been 
certain, how could it have held fo eve- 
ry' where in the World, and all along 
for ſeveral Thouſand years to this day ? 
Fables are apt to be ſoon loſt, what 
Hand foever ſends them abroad to paſs 
about in' the World. The falſhood of 
them is ſomewhere or other diſcover'd 
in time ; eſpecially when Inquifitive and 
Wiſe men begin to ſexrch into them, 
and to examine what ſubſtance there is 
in them, and what credit they are of : 
And how was it poſſible for this Tra- 
dition, had it been fabulous, to have 
gone through the world without inter- 
ruption, or ſtop, notwithſtanding all 
the moſt Curious Enquiries in fo many 
Philoſophical and Leerned/ Ages * - This 
G 2 ſhews, 
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ſhews, that the Tradition is grounded 
upon Principles of Nature; that there- 
fore it is common with our Nature; 
and mult be as conſtant -and common! 
as Humane Nature continues. 1 

2+ To which I add, Secondly, That 
though Truth went along with the 
Tradition, yet of it felf alone, and 
without the Dicates of Nature, it could 
not have been univerſally received in 
all Places and Ages. For -every one is 
not ready to embrace Truth it ſelf, 
though it be never fo probable ; and 
when it is received, in proceſs of time 
it doth often drop; nor is it caſy to 
conceive how this Truth could have 
gone ſo current, as it hath gone, in all 
parts, and from hand to hand, without 
any conſiderable oppoſition, unleſs it 
had had the help of ſtrong Reaſon to 
ſupport it, and to carry it on ſtil 
No doubt but Adam taught his Chil- 
dren, in that long tra& of time, the 
Nine hundred and thirty years of his 
life, many. Truths, both Philoſophical 
and Divine , which yet are now quite 
loſt ; eſpecially to- thoſe people who 
have not the uſe of thoſe Books which 
are open before us. Nay, though we 
are able, by the help of Diſcourſe to 
| | gather 
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gather divers things out of Moſes's Wri- 
tings, which the old Pagans had no 
knowledge at all of ; yet are there ſec- 
veral matters which we our ſelves are 
to ſeek for, becanſe they are not evi- 
dent from” clear, ' cogent Principles of 
Nature. But this great Truth concern- 
ing the Exiſtence of God hath been 
propagated all along together with 
Mankind, and as people have every 
where multiplied ſucceflively from Ge- 
neration to Generation. Nay, the higher 
we go to thoſe Elder times after the 
Creation, the. leſs of Infidelity we find. 
Though there were then very few 
Books in the World, yet God was be- 
lieved on, and even by thoſe who in 
their lives diſhonoured him : For in thoſe 
days Nature ſpake with ſimplicity, and 
much plainer and better than in after- 
times, when men of wanton Wits, and 
of baſe Minds, uſed Arts, and fo cor- 
rupted and debauch'd their Natural Rea- - 
ſon. This ſhews, that the Belief of 
God's Exiſtence is grounded upon ſome- 
thing in Humane Nature , which hath 
ſtill preſerv'd it in the world, notwith- 
ſtanding the miſcarriage of many other 
Traditions which our old Anceſtors 
tranſmitted to their Poſterity , and lefr 
G 3 with 
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with them. This hath eſcaped unde- 
ſtroy'd , uncontradifted but by a very 
few Partial, Conceited, and Deſigning 
Men ; of which no other cauſe can be 
rationally aſſigned , but that it is moſt 
conſonant to the frame of our Nature, 
a Natural Principle, an Idea of God 
which he himſelf hath, as it were, in» 
printed and ſtamp'd upon every ones 
minds, ſo that it cannot be worn out 
by Time it felf, which weareth out 
other Notions that are not fixt- and 
rivetted, as this is, into the com» 
mon Reaſon of Mankind ; and therefore 
it 15 not to be imputed to mere Tradi- 
tion. 

2. Nor, Secondly, Can it be imputed 
to Fear ; which is the next Pretence. 
For thoſe who would deſtroy the Belief 
of a God, would fain perſuade the world, 
that it is only a thing of Phancy, a f& 
Qirious, frightful Idea, put into peoples 
heads by Deſigning Men , or formed 
ia their Brains by the power of their 
own Imagination ; and that their minds 
being once ſcared, were eaſily bent to 
conceive that there is a Terrible Being 
over them, which thoſe bold, hardy 
Wretches imagine to be nothing bur a 
Bugbear , without any real Exiſtence j 
an 
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and accordingly they bottom Religion 
upon 'groundleſs Fears ; believing Hell, 
and Damnation, and a Deity, to be 
Figments, things invented and talked 
of to terrify the World ; and ſo the 
Atheiſtical Author of the Leviathan re- 
preſents them, comparing them, as he 
has the confidence to expreſs it, to an 
empty Hat upon a crooked Stick to 
fright Birds from the Corn. I ſhould 
beg every (good Chriſtian's pardon for 
bur mentioning ſuch Impiety, did not 
the Looſeneſs of the Age we live in 
conſtrain us to take notice of the ſtrange 
Notions that are got abroad : The mean- 
ing whereof in ſhort is, That if people 
were not frighted out of their Wits, 
they would hardly believe the Exiſtence 
of a Deity ; for they ground that Belief 
upon Fear, and make Popular Fear to 
be the cauſe of it. And hence it is, 
they think, that this Belief hath gene» 
rally prevailed in the World ; not trom 
any Natural Principle in the Under- 
ſtanding, but from a laviſh, fooliſh Paſ 
fion of heart; and becauſe men have 
been every where taught to be fearful 
and timorous, or have made them» 
{elves (o. 
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Now to every Confiderate, Rational 
Man , it 4s. plain, that Fear, cannot be 
the cauſe of that Belief, . but. is the con- 
ſequence and effect of jt-;; That is, Men 
do not believe a God, becauſe they are 
afraid ; but are therefore afraid, becauſe 
they believe, there is one, a: Juſt and 
Powerful Being over all; And therefore 
their Fears proceed from. an Univerſal, 
Common, and Natural Principle in eve- 
ry ones mind, touching God's Exiſtence; 
for otherwiſe it were impoſlible for mens 
Fears to be ſo great, ſo univerſal, ſo fixt, 
jn Humane Nature , as never to be 
eradicated, | 


Firſt, It can never ſtand with com+ 
mon Reaſon to conceive, how Fear 
ſhould create Tormenting Apprehenſ*i- 
ons of a Bing, whom all Mankind 
have ever adored for his great Good- 
neſs, and whom Heathen Philoſophers 
themſelves have diſcover'd by the Light 
of Nature, to be for . his Divine Perle- 
ations the moſt Lovely - and, Deſirable 
Being in the whole world, , What Rex 
verence ſoever the ſenſe of, his Greatneſs 
may call for, di(quieting,,Terrors of -a 
Being ſo infinitely Perfect, cannot ſpring 
but from an Evil Conſcience : And then 
I ap- 
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1 appeal to -all Men of Senſe , whether 
that Conſcience ought to be heard a» 
gainſt God, whoſe Intereſt it is to have 
zone. This is certain , That there can 
be no fear, where there is not ſuppoſed 
an Object to be afraid of. That Obje&t 
mult be acknowledged, not only to be, 
but to be Angry and. Threatning; other- 
wiſe our Faculties would be both vain 
and deluſory, conſtrained to fear where 
no grounds of fear are; which is to re- 
proach Nature it ſelf, thar is ſo adored 
by ſome Infidels, and to impeach it for a 
Common Chear. 

Secondly, Though we ſhould think 
ſome particular Perſons impoſed upon 
by their Fears; yet how could all Men 
in the World fall under the fame Impo- 
ſture at once? How could they be ſeiz'd 
with one Agony univerſally, but from 
an' Epidemical Principle in Humane Na- 
ture? Or, how could they all jump to+ 
gether in one Principle without the Hand 
ot a God who made them all, and intend- 
ed by this means to hold them all faſt to 
himſelt ? 

Thirdly, It we ſhould be fo unreafon- 
able as to ſuppoſe Mankind to have been 
irighted all at the fame inſtant, no 
body knows by whom, or when, or 
how ; 
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how; and by that fright to have been 
poſſeſt with the np of a Deity, 
can we ſuppoſe too that they had no 
time in ſo many Ages, to recover them- 
ſelves out 'of that panick Diſtemper ? 
Fear is a cruciating and tormenting Paſ- 
fon , which every Man is deſirous to 
rid himſelf of as ſoon as he can; and 
would all Mankind be plagued with it 
perpetually, and without grounds? If it 
be ſaid, That ſome Philoſophers have 
found out the unreaſonableneſs of it, 
and for that reaſon have diſcarded the 
Notion of a Deity, which was the effe&t 
of it; how came it to pals, that thoſe 
Philoſophers themſelves could not void 
their own minds of that Fear notwith- 
ſtanding? It was obſerved before out of 
Cicero, That Epicarus, as great an A» 
theiſt as he was, could not rid himſelf 
of the fear of God and Death; and if 
the hearts of his Followers were through- 
ly ſearched, it will be found, that none 
are more fearful than they ; which is 
a plain fign , that there are Briars 
and Thorns in their Conſciences that 
can never be pluck'd up by the Roots; 
that there is a Teſtimony of God within 
them, and that how ſlightly and contu- 


mcliouſſy ſoever they may talk of a Ged 
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in their fits, there is an abiding Convidti- 
on upon their minds, that there 'is a God 
that judgeth the Earth, and will one day 
render to every Man according to his 
works. 

There is an end of fear, when once 
it is diſcovered to be groundleſs; and 
if Democritus, and the reſt of them, did 
verily believe, there was no God , what 
made them ſtill afraid ? This fear could 
not raiſe the Notion of a Deity in them, 
becauſe they diſputed againſt the No- 
tion. No; it was the Notion of God, 
which their Conſciences could not part 
with, whatever they faid ; it was this 
that kept them in fear. For Nature will 
not lye, however Mens Tongues may ; 
and the terrible Apprehenſions which 
thoſe very Men laboured under, -are a 
plain argument, that the- belief of God's 
Exiſtence is inſeparable from all mens 
Reaſon ; a Principle never to be pulled 
or torn out of Humane Nature, becauſe 
radicated in it by the Maker of Man- 
kind. 


3. It is ſuggeſted alſo, That the uni- 
verſal belief of a Deity was introduced 
by the contrivance of Politick Princes, 
who took adyantage by the panick __ 
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of People to confirm their apprehenſi- 
ons, and to fill their minds with Noti- 
ons of a God, that thereby they might 
the better keep their Subjes in Peace 
and Obedience to their Commands, and 
in continual Awe of an Inviſible, Om- 
nipotent Being, that would puniſh both 
ia this World, and in another, all Se- 
dition, Contumacy, and Diſorders, 
though never ſo ſecretly acted ;: and fo 
they reſolve all Religion into State Polt- 
cy , as if it were nothing but an Impo- 
ſture, and Artificial Engine of Civil-Go- 
vernment, formed by the Wit and Cun- 
ning of de6gning Legiſlators. . One of 
the thirty Tyrants at Athens, Crittas 
by Name, is thought to have been one 
of the firſt that ſuggeſted this, and 
tancied the belief of -a Deity to be an 
Invention and Trick of State ; and from 
him that fancy is come down to us, and 
hath poſfeſt the Brains of ſome in this Age, 
who are much of the Principles and Tem- 
per of Critias. I call it a fancy, becauſe 
it is an unreaſonable imagination upon 
theſe four Accounts. 

i. Firſt, It is not conceivable, how 
any Pagan, though never ſo great a 
Stateſman or Philoſopher, could at firſt 
without any Preconception or Diſpoſt- 
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tion towards a Deity, deviſe - and cre- 
ate: in his mind a bright Idea of fo 
glorious a Being, and of thoſe Divine 
Properties which eſſentially belong to a 
Nature that is acknowledged ro be emti- 
nently and abſolutely Pertet. It it be 
faid, This Idea was firſt formed by the 
ſtrength of Humane Reaſon, the Point 
is gained, that the Notion of a Deity 1s 
grounded in the intelleual part of Hu- 
mane Nature, a rational, natural Prin- 
ciple ; and for that cauſe, the belief of 
a God has been univerſally profeſt all 
over the World. If it was not the work 
of Reaſon, but a kind of Phantaſm that 
fell by meer chance into the man's Ima» 
gination, a caſual and contingent Idea, 
that one would think might as well 
have dropt into the phancy of a Com- 
mon Animal without the uſe of Reaſon: 
How 1s it conceivable , : that ſuch a 
glorious Idea, as the Idea of God is, 
could be firſt tramed in any*mans Ima- 
gination by chance? The Idea of a Be- 
ing of all the moſt glittering PerfeQtt- 
ons? The Idea of a moſt Wiſe, Righte- 
ous, and Gracious Being ? The Idea of 
an Omniporent , Benign Cauſe of all 
things? In ſhort, The Idea of a Being 
that is the moſt glorious, beautiful, and 
charming 
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charming Object for the Rational Facul- 
ty to be fixt on, and to contemplate, and 
for one's heart to deſire? How could ſuch 
an Idea fall into any one's fancy by meer 
chance, and without the Operation of 
Reaſon ? 

2. Or Secondly, How can ſuch an 
imaginary Figment of the Brain be rea- 
ſonably thought to have poſleſt the 
minds of all the Politicians in the World 
at once, and that by chance too? How 
could they all entertain the ſame Noti- 
ons of God at the ſame time, if they 
were fictitious things; or if there were 
not great Reaſons for them in Nature ? 
How could Men of ſo many different 
Languages, and in ſo many diſtant Places 
and Countries, conſpire all at once to 
deviſe a Notion, for which there was no 
Reaſon, Ground, or Truth ? 

3- Or, Zhirdly, If all Princes could 
have joyn'd together to couzen the 
World, how is it conceiveable that they 
would, or could have put a cheat up- 
on themſelves, and have deceived their 
own minds? For Princes and Stateſmen 
lie under the apprehentons of God as 
well as other Men; and the moſt har- 
dy ,, crafty. Politician is ſome time or 
other afraid of him, as Calign/a _ 

when 
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when he heard it thunder. God hath 
been the Hope of good Princes, and the 
Terror of bad Ones; and what ground - 
could they. themſelves have for their 
expectation of Rewards or Puniſhments, 
if the belief of a Deity had been an In- 
vention of their own; and if their ſecret 
deſign hereby was to keep, not them- 
ſelves, but their People in Awe? 

4. But though all this were ſuppoſed 
poſſible, yet how can it be imagined 
that the moſt ſubtle Stateſman could 
deceive the minds of all other Men in 
the World for ſuch a long Tra and 
Succeſſion of Ages, with a groundleſs 
and unreaſonable Opinion 2 There are 
but two ways of propagating a Fiction, 
viz. Violence and Fraud, and neither of 
theſe can with any colour of fenſe be 
pretended in this Caſe. Fir/t, For Vio- 
lence, no Hiſtory can ſhew, that ever it 
was uſed to make People believe the Be- 
ing of a Deity. Whatever force has 
been. uſed, was intended to eſtabliſh 
ſome particular Form of Religion, and 
Manner of Worſhip, which Men in 
Power thought moſt agreeable; and in 
their ſevere proceedings they intended 
not to create'in People's minds the Faith 
of God's Exiſtence, but did ſuppoſe thar, 
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and took it for granted, and took ads 
vantage by it to carry on their great 
End, which was, to bring People to a 
particular Mode of Religion , that they 
themſelves were beſt pleas'd with. Be- 
ſides, Violence, if it had been uſed in 
this Caſe, could not have done their 
work , becauſe the Minds of Men are 
never to be forced, eſpecially into an 
univerſal Belief, and without the help of 
Reaſon. Whatever External Profeſſions 
and Compliances it may bring a few 
timorous Perſons to, 1it cannot alone 
work upon the Underſtanding and Con- 
ſcience, to receive an Opinion which 
is not 1n it ſelf evident or probable; 
rather, Men are apt to hate an Opinion 
that is brought with the terrible Pomp 
of Sword and Fire; witneſs all the un- 
ſucceſsful Attempts of Princes, who in- 
ſtead of propagating their Religion, have 
ſtill done it hurt by Sanguinary Me- 
thods. The difficulties here would have 
been far greater, nay, infuperable, to 
force all the People in the World into 
the belief of a thing ſo contrary to the 
Inclinations and Eaſe of ther own Minds ; 
to make them believe that there is an 
Almighty Being over them, that ob- 
ſerves all their evil Actions , and - 
mo 
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moſt certainly puniſh them ; and fo to 
bring them under a neceſſity of poſlel- 
fing themſelves Day and Night with 
tormenting Anxteties; this is fo incon- 
ſiſtent with thoſe defires which every 
one naturally hath of enjoying all poſ- 
ſible Satisfaction and Comfort in his 
own breaſt, that it would have been im- 
poſſible for all the World to have been 
forced into an univerſal Belief of it, had 
there not been an univerſal Principle in 
Nature to oblige them to it. Fear is a 
diſquieting Paſſhon , which every Man 
would clear his mind of as ſoon as he 
can. Some who have been bred vp in 
the fear of God, have endeavoured to 
force themſelves out of it, even againſt 
their Conſciences and Reaſon ; and how 
all Mankind could be forced into it 
without their Conſciences and Reaſon , 
is altogether unconceiveable. 

It is therefore pretended in the next 
place, That this was done by the ſubtle 
and fraudulent Arts of Politicians ; and 
that People believed, becauſe they were 
told by their Governors, that there was 
a Deity. Bur to tell, is one thing; and 
to perſwade, another. People are not 
wont , much leſs are all People in the 
World diſpos'd to have ſo very kind an 
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Opinion of their Superiors , as to be- 
lieve them upon their bare words ; eſpe- 
cially in a caſe which touches them fo 
nearly; and wherein all the Pleaſure of 
their Lives, and the Peace of their 
Minds. are ſo deeply concern'd. For 
Men have ever found, that Sz:nſe, Wib 
dom, and Honelly, do not always go 
along with Power. Great Men may be 
as weak and ſhallow in their latclleau- 
als as others, as ſoon miſtaken in their 
Meaſures, as eaſily diſappointed of their 
Ends; nay, more apt to be put upon, 
than to.impoſe. And though ſome may 
be very skilful in their Conduct, yet 
may they be delignirg ; and the more 
politick any Governors are thought, the 
more ready are People to be. very jea- 
lous of rheir Intentions; and how it 
could happen all at once, that all Statc(- 
men ſhould be ſo politick as to con- 
trive, and all Mankind ſhould be fo 
credulous as to conſent to a Fiction of 
ſo great a Nature and Conſequence, is 
a queſlzon which may well ask any 
Man of Reaſon, how this can agrce 
with it 2 But beſides, ſuppole ſuch a 
lucky hit did once, ( no Man knows 
when) fall out; how 1s it imaginable, 
That a politick Artifice could have paſt 
every 
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every '' where all' along from Age to 
Age, without being diſcovered by the 
greateſt part of Mankind 2 There are 
very few probable: Truths, bur ſome 
time or other have met with Contra- 
diction ; and when an Impoſture comes 
to be notorious, it is for ever baffled ; 
and if the belief of a Deity had been 
ſuch, how can we think, that a De- 
ſign formed to terrify and rack the 
World, ſhould not have been found out 
and ſpoiled many Apes ago; eſpecially 
when inquiſitive Philoſophers travelled 
up and down into ſo. many parts to dif- 
cover what was true , and what' was 
falſe, and ro communicate their thoughts 
where ever they went? Still they re- 
turned home confirmed in their belief 
of a God, as the Rational Senſe of all 
Men; and though in after-times ſome 
tew Opiniators pretended to be ſingular, 
yet were they hooted ar, ſcorn'd, and 
hated ; and the ancient , univerſal Be- 
lief went on ſtill, which makes it evi- 
dent, that it was of ſtrength enough to 
ſupport it ſelf ; and the more narrow- 
ly it was lookt into, the greater' Sub- 
{ſtance was found within it, and the 
greater Solidity at the bottom of- ir ; 
being highly conſonant to every Man's 
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Reaſon, and founded in our Common 
Nature; 


4. It is pretended, laſtly, That the 
univerfal Belief of a God might have 
been. introduced by common Compact, 
or mutual, Agreemeent among,Mankind, 
which is as feoſleſs and filly an, Imagi- 
nation as any other ; for how was it 
poſſible for ſuch an Agreement to have 
been begun, managed , carried on, and 
ratified,, with the expreſs conſent of all 
People. in the World > Surely they that 
think ſo, muſt imagine, that the World 
lies withip a very narrow compals ; and 
that intelligence in thoſe Days was vc- 
ry quick, and that the minds of- all 
Men were wonderfully credulous. *Tis 
a great rarity to find in any one lit- 
tle Country or Town, an entire agree- 
ment- 1n matters. of Opinion., though 
they carry with them ſufficient reaſans 
of cvegibility ; and was it ever poſlible 
for ſo many Nations in the World, of 
ſuch different Languages , ſo valtly dt 
ſtant from- one another , of ſuch ſeve- 
ral Inclinations, Cuſtoms, and Ineereſts, 
ſo divided by Seas, and without any 
Mutual Commerce or Correſpondence ; 
is it; hkely, I fay, That they could all 
| deliberately 
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deliberately agree in one and the fame 
Notion of their own making by Pa@, 
Covenant , and Stipulation > And that 
roo, 'to abridge themſelves of the Plea- 
ſures "of Life, to bring themſelves into 
Slavery under fears of their own crea» 
ting, to crucify their Hearts with mor- 
tifying Expectatiohs , to render them- 
felves tame and managable by their Go- 
verniors , to propagate a Fiftion,, . and 
thereby to make their Poſterity for ever 
melancholy and miſerable, if there were 
fto'God 2? 

But this pretence is ſo very Abſurd 
and Phantaſtical , that to confute it any 
further would be time loſt ; and there- 
fore the premiſes being rightly conſi- 
dered, tnuſt neceſſarily infer, that che 
Belief of a Deity is a Principle rooted 
in Humane Natufe ; Notwithſtandi 
all the various Modes of Religion which 
are in the World, all Nations Conſent 
in this Principle, perhaps it is the on» 
ly Principle wherein all are agreed: 
Which ſhews, That it is the neceſſary 
and immediate Reſult of Common Rea» 
ſon. It ſprings out of our Natural Fa- 
culties, as foon as we uſe them. We 
bring the Seminals of Religion into the 
World with us; and the univerſal Belicf 
H 3 of 
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of a Deity. is a ſtrong argument of God's 
Exiſtence , becauſe it could come from 
no. other hand but his that _ gave us 
our Faculties, and framed our Nature 
ſo, that by the exerciſe of our Facul- 
ties we may . preſently diſcover the 
Hand that made,us, and gave. us our 
Being, and hath ſet a mark of himſelf 
upon the minds of all Men, whereby his 
Being may be diſcerned and known , 
though all the Glories of his Nature can- 
not be fully comprehended, | 

If at laſt it be faid, That this Argu» 
ment touching univerſal Conſertt is not 
ſtrong enough to prove the Truth of 
God's Exiſtence, becauſe then it would 
prove too the truth of Idolatry , , foral- 
much as all Nations were once [dolaters, 
and conſented in the” worſhip of a great 
many Deities: To this, two things may 
be caſily returned, 


Firſt, That there was no ſuch univer- 
ſal Conſent as to that; no, not among 
the Pagins themſelves. For though 
they worſhipped a plurality of Objects, 
and the vulgar People paid their  Deyo- 
tions to them, as-to ſo many real and d:;» 
ſtint Deitics; yet (as I ſhew'd before) 
they own'd One Supreme God, and 
look'd 
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look?d- upon the reſt as Inferior Beings; 
Deitics that had been generated or 
made by the great Cauſe of all things, 
and them they adored for his fake, and 
vpon his account, as Deputies and Admi- 
niſtrators under him , and as Mediators 
for Men to him; fo that they referred 
their Worſhp to; him by them, and 
did terminate all of it in him. And 
yet the wiſer fort of Men among them, 
did not eſteem that multitude of Deities, 
as ſo many real Perſons, Subſtances, 
and Beings diſtin from the Supreme, 
but rather as ſo many ſeveral Virtues 
and Powers of One Sovereign Numer, 
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various Works and Manifeſtations of 
thar One God, that did Pervade all 
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in all things, and- was conceived by 
them to be in a manner all things, and 
conſequently was, as they thought , 
moſt honoured, and beſt ſerv'd by the 
Religious Honours which were given 
him by and through his Works every 
where, as he maniteſted every where his 
Virtue, and difplay'd his Power. So that 
the great Error among the old Hea- 
thens, ſeems not to have been about 
the Exiſtence of One God, (as to which 
H 4 they 
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they were well agreed) but about the way 
- þ manner- of. Worſhipping him ; as 
to that, they were divided in their Opi- 
nions; ſome believing the Supreme God 
to be worſhipped joyntly with other 
Deities; and the reſt conceiving him 
to be worſhipped alone under ſeveral 
Names, Titles, and Appellations. Now, 
though the Being of God was a thing 
ſo evident, obvious, and bright, that 
it flaſh'd in all their faces, yet in their 
Notions of God's Worſhip ( a thing 
which required greater uſe of Reaſon 
and Philoſophy) they were puzled and 
diſtracted-; and therefore univerſal Con- 
ſent cannot be pleaded to prove the 
truth of their Religion, and the real 
Exiſtence of 8ll their Deities ; becauſe 
they were not generally agreed as to 
that, as they were in this Common 
Principle, That there is One God over all 
things. 

2. Secondly, How groſs foever the 
Conceits ” 4 the, Heathens were , the 
whole account of the - matter ſhews , 
That they were inclined and willing to 
Worſhip the True God, if they could 
but have certainly known where or how 
to have found him. In places of the 
phickeſt Darkneſs, and in times of the 
: greateſt 
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greateſt Ignorance, there was in all Men 
a Propenſity to ſome Religion or other; 
ſo that rather than People would have 
no God at all, they would adore many, 
which till ſerves to confirm the Point 
in hand, That the belief of a Deity is 
radicated in Humane Nature, how hard 
ſoever ſome few odd Men have labour'd 
and ſtraind to tear it out. Seeing a 
belief ſo univerſal cannot be founded - 
on meer Tradition, or Fear, or Policy, 
or any adviſed Agreement, and Inſtitu- 
tion amongſt Mankind ; if we will en- 
quire ſoberly into the Reaſons of it, no 
other rational Account can be given , 
but that the Facnities of our Nature 
are ſo framed by the Excellent Wit- 
dom and Power of God , that upon 
the due exerciſe of our Underſtanding 
and Reaſon, an Idea of God ariſeth in 
every one's mind 3 which is, therefore 
rightly called a Natural Idea , becauſe 
it may be formed by the uſe of our 
Natural Faculties, without the aſlj- 
ſtance of ſpecial Revelation ; and be- 
cauſe our Nature is ſo ordered by the 
Father of Spirits : Divines rightly fay, 
That the Idea of God is imprinted on 
all Mens minds by the Finger of God , 
and is a mark of himſelf, and of his 
own 
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own ſetting, to let us know that' we 
are all his, and to draw from us all 
poſſible returns of Praiſes and Reve- 
rence, of Admiration and Love, of 
Imitation and Obedience, and Univer- 
fal Submiſſion to his Divine Will and 
Pleaſure: 
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CHAP. IV. 


AVING fully conſider'd this Ar- 

gument of God's Exiſtence, taken 
from the Univerſal Conſent of Mankind, 
and the Common Principle which is in 
Humane Nature ; I proceed now to 
that which was propoſed as the Third 
Head ; viz. The Conſideration of ſome 
Extraordinary Occurrences in the World, 
which further argue the Being of a 
God. 

And here many things might be ta- 
ken notice of, were I minded to-let this 
Diſcourſe ſwell into a great bulk; as, 
The Strange Diſcoveries which have 
been made of many the moſt Secret 
Villames; the Wonderful Events, where- 
by the Deſigns of Wicked Men-have 
been prevented and over-rul'd ; the Va- 
rious Providences whereby Oppreſt In- 
nocence hath been vindicated and dcli- 
verd, the Several Revelations of the 
Divine Will which have been given 
ſince the beginning of the Creation , 
the conſtant ſupporting of Government 
and Order in the World., the remarka- 
ble Tranſlation of Empires for Peoples 
Pro- 
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Provocations ; the Aſtoniſhing Examples 
which have been made of many Bold, 
Incorrigible Wretches ; and the like : 
All which do in their kind ſhew, that 
there is a Divine Difpoſer and Gover- 
nor of the Univerſe; an Obſerving and 
Righteous God, that judgeth all rhe 
Earth. But becauſe theſe may chance 
to be looked upon rather as Popular 
Suggeſtions, than Convincing, Solid Ar- 
guments, {| ſhall for brevity fake wave 
them, and inſiſt only upon Two things, 
which the moſt Judicious Men are com- 
monly wont to urge, and which indeed 
are paſt all contradiction, if matter of 
Fat catt be made appear : And they 
are 


i. Firſt, Such Miraculous Works, #s 
could never have been done but by an 
Almighty Power : And, 

2, Secontly, Such PrediQtions and Pro- 
pheſies, as could never have been deh- 
vered without the foreknowledge 'of an 
Omniſcient Being. 


1. Firſt, For thoſe Miraculous Works 
which could never have been done 
withont an Almighty Power. By Mt- 
rackes I mean ſuch as are True _ 
cles ; 
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cles; or ſuch Eflets, as no Second, Sub- 
ordinate Cauſe can poſſibly work of it 
ſelf; no Finite, Natural Agent can do 
by any Caufaliry, or Virtue of its own. 

nd of fach Miracles there ſeem to be 
theſe Three ſorts, which moſt of all re- 
tate to the matter in hand : 


t. Firſt, Such as have been done 
without any Concurrence or Inſtru- 
mentality of Second Cauſes ; nay , fuch 
as could never have been done by any 
Limited Power : As the giving fight to 
thoſe who were born without Eyes ; 
the making the Sun to go back, or to 
ſtand ſtill ; the Raifing of the Dead to 
life again 3 and the multiplying a few 
Loaves and Fiſhes to ſatisfy Five thou- 
fand Peopk. 

2. Such Eftets, as perhaps might 
have been done in time by the help of 
Natural means, but yet never were, nor 
could be wrought on a ſudden by their 
uſe and application 3 as, the healing of 
the Leprofy in a moment ; the Sw 
taneous removing of the Palſey, and 
the like Difficult and Inveterate Di- 
ſtempers. 

3- Such Eftes as have been done 
by the uſe of Means ; but yet oy a 
orr 
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fort of Means, as were indiſpos'd : for 
thoſe Operations ; | nay , were utterly 
uncapable of themſelves to produce 
thoſe ſtrange Effetts : As, the Dividing 
of the Sea with a Rod ; the Separating 
of Waters by ſmiting them with a 
Mantle ; the Cuting of a Leproſy by 
waſhing in a Common River ; the Sweet- 
ning of. a Bitter Fountain with a Piece 
of Wood ; the giving Sight to the Blind 
by the application oft Clay and Spittle ; 
the Reſtoring of the Deaf and Dumb 
by putting a Finger into the Ear ; the 
Healing of many Infirmities with a 
Touch , with the Hem of a Garment, 
with an Handkerchief, with a Word, 
with a Shadow of a Man paſling by, 
and the like. 

All theſe Extraordinary Occurrences 
are above the Powers of all Art and 
Nature : The fr/t ſort, in reſpect of the 
Quality of them ; the reſt in reſpe& of 
the Manner of their Produdtion. No 
Creature can ſtop the Courſe of the Sun, 
any more than he can pull all the Stars 
out of the Firmament, No Creature 
can form an Eye, or any Integral part 
of it, any more than he can extinguiſh 
the Light of the Day : No Creature 
can recover the Dead, any more than he 
can 
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can mould an Humane Soul and Body 
out of the duſt. Nor can any Crea- 
ture do one Wonder ( though it be 
only. a Wonder in Nature, or to out- 
ward appearance) either without means, 
or by means indiſpoſed , incompetent, 
and inſufficient, any more than he can 
frame a World, or govern the Univerſe 
by his Beck. The Nature of theſe 
things, and the Power that is requiſite 
to bring them to paſs, ſets them above 
all the reach of Natural, Finite, Limited 
Agents; and therefore when they are 
done, they are plain Demonſtrations of 
a Superior Power, Arguments of an 
Uncontroulable Hand, Proots of an Al- 
mighty Agent ; that is, of the Exiſtence 
of a God, 


1. For firſt; None but an All-power- 
ful Being can alter the Eſtabliſh'd Courſe 
and Order of things. Every part of the 
World is under ſome peculiar Law , 
which it regularly and conſtantly ot- 
ſerves. Though here and there Nature 
may commit ſome flight Error in its 
Specifick Operations ; yet the great 
Laws of the Univerſe ſtand, and hold 
againſt all Natural Agents ; and every 
Creature yieldeth Obedience to them. 
There- 
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Therefore when the ſetled Courſe of 
the Creature is altered (as it always is 
when a True Miracle is wrought ) it 
is an undeniable Argument of a Supe- 
rior Hand, which gave every thing its 
Law, Never to be changed_ but by the 
fame Power which fix*d it ; and againſt 
which no Law can poſitbly hold, when 
that Sovereign Being hath a mind to 
difpoſe of a Creature into a different 
Courſe. As for inſtance; 'Tis a Law 
which the Waters are under, That they 
ſhall perpetually conſiſt of fluid parts, 
by means whereof they naturally run 
into, and maintain an inviolable ftate 
of mixture and co-adunation. *Tis a 
Law the Heavens are under, That the 
Lamps thereof ſhall be Day and Night 
in motion. *'Tis a Law every Man is 
under, That the Duſt ſhall return to 
the Earth as it was, and the Spirit 
ſhall return unto him that gave it. Ac- 
cording to theſe Laws doth the Courſe 
and Grder of all theſe things hold, 
never to be broken or changed by the 
natural force of any of their Fellow- 
Creatures. Now when it fo happens, 
that either an Heavenly Body is arreſted 
in its progreſs; or that the Sea is 
thrown up and conſolidated into ſtand- 


ing 
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ing heaps ; or that a man's Soul, which 
had eſcaped out of its Priſon , 1s ſent 
back again out of the other world, and 
remanded into its Cold , Earthly, and 
Ruinated Lodgings 3 it 1s impoſlible 
with Reaſon to aſcribe this to any 0- 
ther Cauſe, but the Omnipotence of a 
Tranſcendent Being, who governs and 
diſpoſeth all things in Heaven and 
Earth of his own good pleaſure. And 
it ſhews, that the firſt fort of Mira- 
cles, viz. ſuch as have been done with» 
out the operation of any Second Caus 
ſes, nor could have been done by them, 
are clear Atteſtations of the Exiſtence 
of a Deity, under whoſe Hand and 
Power all other Beings are. 

2: And then, Secondly, Touching the 
other ſorts of Miracles, fach as have 
been wrought inſtantly, and without 
means ſufficient of themſelves, as the 
Curing of Diſeaſes in a moment by a 
Word, or a Touch; they are the pro- 
ductions of things out of nothing 3 
which cannot be attributed to any 
thing leſs than a Deity. For in theſe 
Caſes there is an utter indiſpoſition , 
both in the Means, and in the ObjeRt 
about which thoſe Means are ufed ; 
and conſequently , ſuch a Miracle is a 

] kind 
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kind of Creation, which nothing but 
Omnipotence can produce, There is 
little, if any, diflerence, as to the Power, 
betwten railing things out of no pre+ 
exiſtent Matter, and forming things 
out of Matter that in it ſelf is quite 
uncapable of that formation; in each 
Caſe an Almighty Power is nececffary ; 
and where that Power is;,- it is the 
fame thing to it, in effe@, -to bring 
Perfetions out of utter Incapacities , 
as to bring Habits out of Privations , 
or Subſtance out of Non-entity. Which 
is an evident Proof, That granting thoſe 
Miracles were really done, which we 
find recorded of the Prophets in the 
01d Teſtament, and eſpecially of our Sa- 
viour, and his. Apoſtles in the: New , 
they muſt be , acknowledg'd to have 
been wrought by a Divine Power, or 
by the hand of an Omnipotent Being ; 
and conlequently that fuch an Omnipo- 
tent Being doth Exiſt, 

Hence it is, that True Miracles arc 
always deſtruQtive of Infidelity ; ſo that 
where-ever they have been ſhewd, all 
Teachable Men have been convinced of 
the particular Providence of an Al- 
mighty God over that People. When 


Naaman the Syrian found himſels healed 
Of 
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of his Leproſy, by waſhing in Fordazx 
at the infltance of E/:/ha, it extorted 
that Confcliion from him, Bebzs/4, now 
I know , that there 1s no God in all the 
earth, but in Iſrael, 2 Kings 5. 15. When 
that Nobleman, John 4. faw vhat a 
Miracle was wrought on his Gying 
Son, the Text faith, _ himſelf be- 
lieved; and his whole houſe, v. 53. When 
Seraius Paulus aw what a Miracle was 
done for the puniſhment of Elymas the 
Sorcerer, he believed, being aſtoniſhed 
at the dodttrine of the Lord, Acts I 3. 
12, In which three Inſtances means 
were uſed, ſuch as they were, In the 
firſt, the application of Water ; in the 
ewo latter, the ſpeaking of a few words 
only ; and yet each Miracle was a5 CON- 
vincing , as if God had diſplayed his im- 
mediate hand ; b<cauſe the means be= 
10g of themſelves infuflicient tor the 


prodution of ſach aſtonithing Events, 


argued plainly, that an Omnipotent 
Virtue went along with thum, which 
ſupplied their natural inſufficiency, and 
ihewed; that the Excellence cf the Power 
was of God, 

What I have ſaid vpon this Point 
doth ſuppoſe, that theſe, and the like 
Mraculous Works have been actually 


| y done 4 
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done ; and if ſo, then the Inference 
will be neceſſary and unavoidable, That 
there is a God. But to evade the 
force of this Argument , the Infidels 
of our Age have theſe Two things to 
ſay. 


1. Firſt, That no Trae Miracles, or 
Supernatural Works, have been ever 
wrought. 

2. And Secondly, That the Wonders 
we read of, are no more an Argument 
of the truth of God's Exiſtence, than 
they are of the truth of Idolatry, be- 
cauſe Idolaters themſelves have pretend- 
ed to Miracſes. Theſe two Subterfuges 
and Shifts muſt be now conſidered in 
their order. 


r. Firſt, They will allow of no higher 
Miracles than what have been found 
here in Nature, when ſome nnuſual 
things have hapned, the natural cauſe 
whereof could not be well aſſigned. 
As for Supernatural Effeats, they are 
Fables in the account of theſe men ; 
becauſe they cannot admit of ſuch Ef- 
feats without admitting of a Superna- 
tural Power to produce them; that 15, 
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things 
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things in the world they are molt afraid 
to own, 

Now for the clearing of this weigh- 
ty matter, I would firſt ask theſe great 
Pretenders to Reaſon, this General Que- 
ſtion ; Whether it be rational to deny 
matter of Fat, which hath. as good 
Evidence as can poſlibly be given of 
any matter of Fat which we have 
not ſeen with our own eyes? It this 
be rational , then there is an end of 
Faith amongſt Mankind , and we muſt 
believe nothing but what our own 
Senſes bear witneſs to; and ſo no Cre- 
dit is to be given to any Hiſtory, or 
Relation in the world. It it be not 
rational, then have we as good grounds 
to believe the truth of Supernatural Ef- 
feats, or Miracles, as can in reaſon be 
expected for the truth of any thing 
that is gone and palt. 

And this ſhall be my next buſineſs, 
to ſhew, That the Account we have of 
ſuch and ſuch Miracles done, carries 
with it as ſtrong Evidence, at leaſt, as 
any matters of Fat we find in any Hi- 
ſtory of former Ages ; ſo that with as 
much reaſon men may reje& the belict 
of any, nay of all Accounts, as the 


belicf of this. 
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I do not here 1n the leaſt pretend 
to ſupport the Credit of all thoſe Aps 
pearances which have gone under the 
name of Miracles, celpecially in latrer 
Ages. We read of multitudes, which have 
been either downwright Forgerics and 
Fictions, purpoſely invented to carry 
on Lecrative and Superſtitious Defigns ; 
or elſe have been no better than Hlu- 
ſions of mens Senſes, whereby the Cre- 
dulity of weak people hath bcen im» 
pos d upon, and. abusd. Nay, many 
of them are of ſuch a ridiculous Na- 
ture, that ſome have becn a{hamed 
of the Storics, though they have made 
Money by the Invention. To talk of 
ſuch Miracles is a great diſadvantage 
and prejudice to Cariſt's Religion , 
however 1: may {zrve mens private In- 
tereſt, 

The Miracles I urge as clear Demon- 
ſtrations of the Exiſtence of a God, arc 
thoſe recordcd in the Scriptures ; in the 
Old Teſtament, by Moſes, chiefly ; and 
in the New, by the Evangclilis. And, 
how ſhght ſoever Scepricks make of 
them, there 13 as great evidence of the 
truth of them, as there can be of any 
matter of fa&t, it we will be fo jult 
to thoſe Writcrs, as to allow them the 
© Com- 
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Common Reputation of having been fair 
Hiſtorians ; though at preſent we ſet aſide 
the conſideration of their having been 
divinely Inſpired. 

Now the greateſt evidence that can 
poſſibly be given of any thing that was 
formerly done, depends upon theſe four 
Grounds. 


rt. That the Perſon faid to have done 
it, did really exiſt; or that there was 
indeed ſuch a Perſon. 

2. That the Relators of the Action 
were ſufficiently Credible. 

3- That others who had Reaſon to 
know, and were able to know the truth 
of the matter, were fufficicntly fatisfied 
of the certainty of it. 

4. That things of great and publick 
Concernment were the conſequents of 
it, Where there are all theſe grounds of 
evidence, no reaſonable Men can queſti- 
on any matter of fat, though it was 
done at a great diſtance of time from 
them ; and trom all theſe it appears, that 
ſuch true Miracles have been done, as 
argue the Exiſtence of an Omnipotent 
Agent, 
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x. For firſt; That there was in the 
World, ſuch a Man as Moſes, and ſuch 
a Perſon as Jeſus Chriſt, is as evident , 
even from Humane Teſtimony, as that 
there were ſuch Men as Alexander , 
Ceſar, and Cato. Joſephus ſhews out of 
thoſe Ancient Writers, Manetho and 
Chearemon , what a great eſtcem the 
old Egyptians had of Moſes; and what 
an Admirable Divine Perſon he was in 
the Account of that Nation. Clemens 
Alexandrinus tells us out of the Greek 
Writers, what an Honour the old Phi- 
loſophers among them had for M-ſes's 
Memory ; and that they look'd upon 
him as the only wiſe Man in his time, 
and gave him the Character of a Prince, 
a Law-giver, a General, a Juſt and Ho» 
ly Perſon, beloved of God. The ſame 
Author tells us, That the Egyptian My- 
ftz believed that Moſes was taken up 
into Heaven; and that Expolenius gave 
him the Character of the firſt wiſe 
Man ; and that the My/z relating the 
Story of his killing the Egyptian, ſaid, 
That he did it by the word of his 
Mouth ; and that Artapanus own'd the 
Story of his Impriſonment, adding ſome 
fabulous Stuff concerning his Delive- 
rance. Numenius, the Pythagorean, on 
that 
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that Moſes was a Divine, and a Prophet ; 


and that his Writings are worthy of be- 14. 28. 


lief, and that he was a moſt power- 
ful Man with God by his Prayers. 


Trogus Pompeius mentions Abraham , Euſcb. d: 
Moſes, and Iſrael, as Kings of the Jews. = l.g. 
He takes notice of the many Sons of © * 


Iſrael ( though he miſtakes the num- 
ber). He ſpeaks particularly, and by 
Name, of thoſe two Sons of Iſrael, Fur 
da, and Joſeph; and then he goes on 
relating the ” x of Moſes, and of his 
leading the Jews out of Egypt; though 
he ſophiſticates the Story with a great 


deal of falſhood, as alſo Cornelius Tas yg, 1 
citus doth in his Account of Moſes and '36. Tac.!, 
his Condu : Both which Ancient Hi- 5 ## 


ſtorians follow the Narration which 
was given of this matter by the Egyp- 
tians themſelves, who mortally hated 
the Jewiſh Nation, and told a great 
many Lies, touching the Reaſons and 
Manner of their Departure from them ; 
as Foſephus ſhews in his firſt Book a- 
gainſt Appion, Juſtin Martyr upbraiding 
the Greets in his time for being Ene- 
mies to the Chriſtian Religion, proved 
to them out of their own Authors , 


that Moſes, who laid the Foundations exhor:e. 
of Chriſtianity, was acknowledg'd much «4 Gree. 


more 
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more Ancient than any of their Poets ? 
Hiſtorians, Philoſophers, or Legiſlators 
And out of that noble Hiſtorian , Dio- 
dorus, he told them, That Moſes was 
reckoned a God , by reaſon of his Di- 
vine and Excellent Wiſdom , and for 
teaching People to uſe good Laws, and to 
live according to them ; which Account 
Diodoras, who had ſpent thirty Years 
in Travels, faid he had from the Prieſts 
in Egypt. To theſe Obſervations di- 
vers more might be added out of Gro- 
tins, and other Modern Writers , were 
it necdſul. But the Learned know , 
Fhat as the Greeks firſt borrowed their 
Letters of the Jews; ſo the beſt Laws 
at Athens, and afterwards at Rome , 
took their Original from the Laws of 
Moſes. 

And that Jeſus Chriſt formerly lived 
in the Land of Jadea, is acknowledg'd 
even by thoſe who were no Friends to 
his Religion. Foſephas the Few, who 
ſeems to have bcen ovr Saviour's Co» 
temporary, faith, That in the Regency 
of Pontius Pilate , there lived one Je- 
fas, a wiſe Man, (faith he) if yet it 
be fit to call him a Man; becauſe he 
did many Miracles, and appeared alive 
again the ' third Day alter his Cruct- 
fixion. 
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tas, ſpeaking of the Chriſtians, tells us, 
That the Author of that Name, was one 
Chriſt, who in the Reign of Tiberius 
the Emperor was put to Death by 
Pontius Filate, About fifty Years aſter 
our Saviour's Time , Pliny the Procon- 
fol of Bithynia, tent the Emperor 7ra- 
jim this Account of the Chriſtians , 
That their Cuſtom was to fing Hymns 
ro Chriſt, as to a God. Suctonius 
makes mention of him too, meaning 
not lo much his Perſon as his DoQtrine. 
The Aqs of Pilate, to which the. Pri- 
mitive Chriſtians were wont to appeal, 
ſhew that there was ſuch a Man 
once in being. Thoſe Learned Hea- 
thens who wrote againſt his Faith, 
Celſus, Porphyry, and Julian , never 
queſtioned the Truth of the Hiſtory 
touching his Lite and Death. The 
moſt hardned Fews themſelves, that 
hate and reproach his Memory, can- 
not deny, but that there was ſuch a 
Man, and that their Anceſtors kiiled 
him. Nay, they are ſenſible to this 
-day, that for that very reaſon thev are 
defpifed and abhorrcd by the Chriſtian 
World. So that no account whatſoever 
of matter of {at can poſſibly be more 
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atteſted, more clear and certain than 
this is, That Jeſus Chriſt once lived in 
the World. 

2. The next thing is, That the Hi- 
ſtory of thoſe Miracles, which are ſaid 
to have been done by Moſes and our 
Bleſſed Saviour, is alſo as ſufficiently 
credible, as any Hiſtorical Account 
can be. 

Two Qualifications are neceſſary in 
an Hiſtorian to make his Relations 
ſufficiently Credible, Knowledge and In- 
tegrity; and where both theſe Quali- 
fications meet, that is, where a Man 
cannot be ignorant of the Truth of 
what he writes, nor can be juſtly ſuf- 
peed of an intention to deceive; in 
that caſe there can be no fair or tole- 
rable reaſon for our disbeliet. 


1. Now as to Moſes's Knowledge, *cis 
impoſſible to conceive, That he knew 
not What he did himſelf, or that he 
was not conſcious of his own Actions, 
And *tis as impoſlible to think that the 
Evangeliſts knew not what Jeſus Chriſt 
did. For Matthew and Fohn were con- 
tiually about him, attending perſonal- 
ly upon him , Eye-witneſles of all his 
Actions ; eſpecially the latter, who was 
admitted 
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admitted into his Privacies, ſo that no 
Miracle is faid to have been done ar 
any time out of the common View, 
but what John was a conſtant Eye- 
witnels of, And if Zuke and Mark 
were not ſuch Attendants upon Chriſt 
himſelf, as the others were , yet the 
leaſt that is ſaid of them, is, that the 
one was converſant with Pau! , who 
had as certain Information of all things 
2s the reſt of the Apoſtles had ; and 
that the other was converſant with 
Peter, who was allawed the ſame 
Priviledge which Foh» enjoyed , and 
was continually one of thoſe three ſpe- 
cial Favourites, who were privy to 
the Lord Jeſus his more ſecret Aci- 
Ons. 
2. This ſhort account being given of 
all theſe Writers Knowledge, the next 
thing to be ſhewed to make their Teſti» 
mony ſufficiently credible, is, their great 
Intergity, which will ſoon appear to any 
reaſonable Man that will but conſider , 
1. Firſt, The Impartiality. 2. And then 
the Simplicity that is obſervable in their 
Writings. 


1. The Evangeliſts have given us an 
Impartial Account of the Obſcurity of 
Chriſt's 
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Chriſt's outward Condition ; of the 
Meanneſs, of his Diſciples Quality and 
Forcuncs, of their Natural Inabllities, 
of the Dulneſs of their Uaderſtandings, 
of the ſlowneſs of their Hearts to: bes 
tieve ; of -their Infirmities and Faults, 
and - particylarly , of the Treachery of 
one Apoſtle, and of -4he ſhameful Lapfe 
of another, There are none of thoſe 
things concealed, which [Men of Art 
and Partiality wonld- hardly have made 
known. Nay, ut ts obſervable of Mark, 
that: though he was - Peter's. great At- 
tendant. in the Exdcution of his Minis 
{try ; yet in relating the Story of Pe- 
ter's denying his; Maſter, he tells it as 
plainly. as Matthew doth, with this lit» 
tle difference, that he doth not take 
ſuch afieRing notice. of his Repentance, 
as the other doth. For, whereas St. 
Matthew ſaith, That: he wept bitterly ; St. 
Mark faith, only Ze wept ; as it he leſſen» 
ed his Sorrow after an humble, modeſt 
manner, in reſpedt to Peter, whole Amar 
auen/rs he then was, An inſtance that 
ſhews, That if there was any Partialiry 
in theſe Writers, it was 1n this, That 
they did not ſay cnough of one anothers 
Vartucs, 
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Such Impartiality is ſeen throughout 
the Hiſtory written by Moſes. For 
therein he ſets down, not only the Po- 
verty of his beginnings, but even the 
Faults: and Mitcarriages he had been 
guilty of, and how angry God was for 
them. He relates as well the Crimes, 
as the Infirmities of his Anceſtors, all 
along from Noah, down to the Twelve 
Patriarchs; and among them, he par- 
ticularly notes the Perfidiouſneſls and 
Cruelty of his great Grandfather Levz, 
when -he and Simeon trick'd the Seche- 
mites out of - their Lives and Fortunes ; 
for which Inhumanity their Father Ja- 
cob ſet a Curſe upon them, which 
Moſes has very faithtully recorded in 
Gen. 43. In thort, Whereas Partial Hi- 
ſtorians are wont to ſeck. themiclves 
a Name, by favouring, and many times 
by fhetering the Parties they belong 
to, Moſes ſpared not his own Nation ; 
Bur hath left the World a long and 
laſting Account 'of the Follies, the Infi- 
delity, . the Murmurings , the Ingratt- 
tude, the Apoſtacies, rogether with the 
perverſe and incorrigible Temper of that 
People, the Jews; neither concealing , 
nor excufing, nor extenuating their Pro- 
vocations ; his great Dcſlign being - 
ct 
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ſet forth the Glory of God's Truth 
and Goodneſs ; who ſet his love upon 
them, and choſe them, not becauſe 
they were better , or- more in number 
than any People, ( for they were the 
feweſt of all People, and a Rebellious 
People) but becauſe: the Lord loved 
them, and becauſe he would keep the 
Oath which he had ſworn unto their Fa- 
thers. 

2. To demonſtrate yet further the 
Integrity of Moſes and the Evangeliſts, 
who ſpeak of ſuch Miracles done , let - 
us conſider , Secondly , their great Sim- 
pliciry of Mind , without any mixture 
of Siniſter or Self-deſigns. Men are not 
wont to tell Tales tor nothing. *Tis 
either Vanity, or ſome private Intereſt, 
which is the end. and drift of Impo- 
ſtors. And what conld Moſes propoſe 
to himſelf by telling ſtories, which the 
Egyptians and Fews were ſo ealily able to 
contradict, if thoſe Miracles had not been 
done among them ? Or, what advan- 
tage can Men think he aimed at, when 
at the ſame time he ſpake ſo hardly of 
thoſe People, from whom alone thoſe 
advantages were to be expected, if 
any advantage at all had been ſought 
for? Nay, when he let thoſe advan- 
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tages go, which he had already in his 
hands 2 Whereas Men in Power endea- 
vour to keep their Authority up, and 
to tranſmit it to their Poſterity, Moſes 
was content to let all that Power dye 
with him, wherewith he was veſted 
when he govern'd the whole Fewi/þ 
Nation. He appointed Je/hva to ſuc» 
ceed him in his Civil Authority, The 
great Dignity and Advantages of the 
Prieſthood, he diſpoſed of ro his Bro- 
ther Aarox and his Sons. As for his 
own Children, he left them in Subje- 
ion to the Prieſts, to officiate under 
them in the ordinary and mean Mini- 
ſtrations of the Tabernacle, not allot- 
ing them one foot of Land amongſt all 
their Kindred : All which ſhews, that 
from the beginning to the end, Moſes 
deſigned nothing but the Honour of 
God, and the Common good of his 
People : And that no Honour or Inte- 
reſt of his own could poſlibly ſway, or }. 
tempt him to violate his Integrity. 

And what could the four Evangeliſts 
propoſe to themſelves, that ſhould move 
them to deceive the world, and make 
their Relations incredible, or ſuſpeRed ? 
Honours they could not aim at, unleſs 
men think it an Honour to be Diſho- 
K neſt : 
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neſt : Nor could Intereſt tempt them 
to impoſe fictions on mens Belief, when 
they were ſure beforehand to receive 
nothing in this world but Hardſhip, 
Perſecutions, and Death, for their Re- 
ward. Very poor enconragements for 
men to invent and ſpread abroad idle 
Stories: Or, if it be faid, that "was 
for the Credit and Propagation of their 
Religion ; they muſt be thought the 
oddeſt men in Nature , that would 
coin Fictions for the ſake of a Reli- 
gion they believed to be falſe ; and 
yet they could not have believed other- 
wiſe of it , if they had not known it 
fo have been confirmed by Miracles ; 
for they were the only things that 
could give Evidence of its Truth be- 
yond all Contradiftion. 

3- This I have faid to ſhew , thar 
however ſome Irreligious Men have 
the confidence to deſpiſe the Scripture- 


' account of Divine Miracles; to com» 


mon human Reaſon ir appears ſuffici- 
ently credible, from the certain Know- 
ledge, and manifeſt Probity of the Wri- 
ters; and conſcquently , that we have 
as fair Evidence of the Reality of Mi- 
racles ( in that reſpeQ) as can be had of 
any other matter of Fat that has = 
one 
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done in former Ages. To which let us 
add, in the next place, this third ground 
of Credibility ; viz. that others, who 
had reaſon to know ,/ and were able to 
know the truth of the matter, were 
ſufficiently ſatisfied of the certainty of it: 
Here again we muſt return to Mos 
ſes ; and Firſt, it is obſervable, that the 
account he gives of Miracles done by 
him , has continually paſt through 4 
long ſucceſſion of Ages, uncontradidted ; 
which is' 4n Argument, that the Inqui- 
fitive and Knowing men in moſt Nations 
were well fatisfied of the Reality of the 
matter: For, as the Moſaick Writings 
contain the moſt Ancient Records that 
are extant in the world , ſo they ſeem to 
have been peruſed by the molt Ancient 
Philoſophers and Hiſtorians; becauſe the 
things related in them were ſpoken of,and 
ownd generally by the whole Heathen 
world ; though ſometimes not without 
a mixture of Poetical Fables ; as, the 
Creation of the Univerſe ; the SanCtity of 
the Sabbaths ; the .Story of the De- 
luge, and of the Ark ; the Right of Cir- 
cumciſion, and the like ; as the Learns 
ed Grotius hath particularly ſhew'd in 
his Firſt Book of the Truth of Chri- 
Rianity, It js very probable, that the 
K 2 genera? 
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general belief of theſe "things ſprang 
trom the general perſuafion which pre- 
vailed in the world, of thoſe Signs and 
Wonders that Moſes had (ſhew'd ,- that 
made him fo great a Perſon in the 
Eſteem of ' Mankind. There were thou- 
fands ready to have diſproved the. Re- 
lation, if the Works had not been done z 
nor is it in the leaſt likely, that of fo 
many Neighbouring Nations round a» 
bout the Jews , which mortally hated 
the Jews 'and their Religton , none 
would have diſcovered the Impofture, 
had they not been fatisfied, that what 
Moſes had written, was true. The Ho» 
nour of having ſuch great things-done 
for them in the eyes of the world wonld 
have been thought too much for a deſpi- 
fed, hated People to have gone away with. 

2. But , Secondly , inſtead of Contra- 
dicting Meſes's Hiſtory , the moſt An- 
cient Writers among the Egyptians and 
Greeks, did own his Greatneſs : Inſo- 
much , that the old Egyptians would 
have appropriated him to themſelves, 
pretending that he was of Egyptian 
Parentage, and a Prieſt of Zeliopoly, by 
name Ozarfiph , changing his name at- 
terwards to Moſes, Some indeed of the 
other Heathens, as Apaleins, and Nume- 
MIHS 
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nius the Pythagorean, reckon him among 
the old Magicians , and 'in particular, 
among Fannes and Jambres, the famous 
Magicians of Pharaoh ; but all lookt up- 
on him as a very wonderful Perſon, by rea- 
ſon of the Plagues he brought upon Egype. 
3. And then, 7hird!y, as for the Jews, 
nothing can be more clear , than that 
their whole Nation have all along ac- 
knowledg'd the truth of the Miracles 
done by Moſes. For their whole Con- 
ſtitution was founded upon the Credit 
of his Divine Authority ; and that de- 
pended upon the Credit of his Mira- 
cles : And had any of them been unſa- 
tisfied in that point, thoſe Rebels who roſe 
up againſt Moſes and Aaron, alledg- 
ing that they took too much upon 
them , would have alledged that they 
pretended too much alſo ; a great deal 
more than what was true: Nor could 
thoſe People, who time after time Res 
volted from Moſes's Law, have had ſuch 
another Plea for their Apoſtacies, as this 
would have been, that the Authority of 
the Law-giver was not confirmed by Mi- 

racles, as 'twas believed. 
| have faid thus much of Moſes, to 
confront ſome in our days , who have 
taken the confidence to deride the Wris 
K 3 tings 
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tings which. go under . Moſes's Name , 
and the Miracles ſaid to have been 
wrought by him , that thereby they 
may with the greater boldneſs deny the 
Exiſtence of God ; though, if Men 
will take the evidence given of any 
matters of Fa& done at a great diſtance 
of time from them, it is impoſſible to 
find better evidence of any matters, 
than there is of theſe; of the certainty 
whercof, thoſe who had Reaſon to know, 
and were able to know, were fully ſatisfied, 

I go on now, in the next place, 
from the ſame Conſideration to prove 
the Reality of thoſe Miracles which 
the Evangeliſts aſcribe to Jeſus Chriſt. 
And who could think themſelves more 
concern'd to enquire into the truth of 
them, than thoſe great Men, who made 
it their buſ:neſs to oppoſe his Religji- 
on? And yet, that many notable Mira» 
cles had been done by him, and by 
his Apoſtles after him, was manifeſt 
to all that dwelt at Jeruſalem; and 
they could not deny it. All that they 
had to ſay for their Infidelity, was , 
that Chriſt did thoſe wondertul Works 
by the help of the Devil; but matter 
of Fat they own'd. Hence it was, 
that ſoon after the Lord went out of 
_ the 
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the World, divers pretended to a power 
of Miracles, ſuch as Simo» Magus , the 
Gnoſticks, and eſpecially Appollonius T y- 
aneus ; that they might draw People 
off from the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity 
upon the ſame Motives which had in» 
duced them to embrace it. Thoſe times 
abounded with Magicians and Sorce- 
res; who, though they could not deny 
the Works which Jeſus Chriſt had done, 
yet uſed all their Arts to leſſen and 
diſparage them, by pretending to do 
the like, Our Saviour had foretold his 
Diſciples, That falſe Chriſts, and falſe 
Prophets would ariſe , and would ſhew 
great ſigns and wonders, inſomuch that 
(if it were poſſible) they would deceive the 
very elett, Matth. 24. 24. Accordingly 
St. Paul ſpeaking of that ſet of Seducers, 
in the Singular Number, as the Man of 
Sin, faith, That his coming was after the 
working of Satan, with all power, and figns, 
and lying wonders ; that is, with wonders 
that ſerved to confirm and give teſti- 
mony to falſe Docrines, 2 Zheff: 2. 9g. 
All theſe Appearances were ſo many 
Imitations of the Works of Jeſus, in- 
tended by thoſe men to deceive, who 
try'd to counterfeit things which they 
dyrſt not contradict, for fear of be- 
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ing contradicted themſelves by all the 
World. Nor did thoſe bitter Adverſa- 
ries to Chriſtianity in after-times , Cel- 
ſus and Julian, preſume to diſown the 
Miracles of Chriſt ; for they acknow- 
ledg'd, as other Heathens did, that he 
cured the Blind and the Lame ; bur 
to keep the force of this Argument 
from working upon mens minds , they 
reviled his Actions, as though they 
were done, not by any Divine Power, 
but by Arts of Magick, after his re- 
turn out of Egypt? , where they pre- 
tended he had learney his Skill. Brief- 
ly ; In the Ages which were neareſt to 
our Saviour's, all ſorts of knowing Men 
acknowledg'd the Miraculous things 
that had been wrought by Him and 
his Followers : And had ſome Scepticks 
of our days lived then, even Jews and 
Pagans would in that pomt have ac- 
cud their Infidelity from notoriety of 
fac which was unqueſtionable. 

4. And yet there is one Conſidera- 
tion more, that gives further Evidence 
of the truth of thoſe Miracles which 
Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt did ; viz. That 
things of great and publick concernment 
were the conſequents of them; than 
which no ftronger- evidence can be 
| given, 
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given, or deſired, of any matter of 
fat that ever was done in the world. 
There cannot poſſibly be a better proof 
that there were formerly Wiſe and Good 
Men in Emgland, than the Government 
they eſtabliſhed, and the Laws they have 
left us. Our whole Conſtitution is 
founded upon their ACtions ; and the 
Polity we are under, ſhews what Kings 
and Parliaments they were, and what 
they have done, though the Men are 
long ago dead. So doth the ſtate of 
Judaiſm and the frame of Chriſtianity 
ſhew what Moſes, and what Chriſt 
did. All on each hand is built upon 
the Miracles which were done by the 
one and the other; and to fay at laſt, 
there were no ſuch things, 1s to ac- 
cuſe all their Diſciples of the higheſt 
madneſs, for following their Inſtituti- 
ons without Grounds or Reaſon; a 
cenſure that is too hard to be given 
of ſo great a part of Mankind, who 
think they have the greateſt Reaſon 
in the world for their . Profeſſion. 
Moſes his buſineſs was, to form the 
whole Nation of the Jews into a 
Commonwealth, diſtin& trom all other 
Socictics of Men; to give them pecu- 
liar Laws; to preſcribe them a peculiar 
Form 
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Form of Religion ; to bring their Necks 
under an heavy yoke; under a fort of 
diſcipline, that was the moſt ſtriQ, 
the moſt cumberſome, and laborious : 
And how can we think that a froward 
People, juſt delivered out of one Bon- 
dage, would preſently have ſubmitted 
to another ( nay, a Bondage which 
they thought was to laſt for ever ), 
had they not ſeen ſuch ſigns and won- 
ders done before thejr eyes, as plainly 
argued that their Lawgiver came to 
them by immediate Commiſſion from 
God ? Or how can we conceive, that 
their Poſterity , who groan'd ſo oft- 
en under the Curſes which Moſes 
had left them, would have endured 
the ſeverities of ſuch a Taskmaſler, 
had they not well known that his 
Authority over them was atteſted 
from Heaven? Nay, How is it imagi- 
nable, that the Fews at this day ſhould 
not yet depart from Moſes, but ſtick 
to him to death, and will undergo any 
ſufferings, rather than leave him, 
though their Religion ( as diſtin from 
Chriſtianity ) hath no inward natural 
Goodneſs to commend it, no human 
Power without to ſupport it; and 
though they themſelves be the moſt 
180» 
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jgnominious hated People in the world 
The Reaſons of all this muſt be drawn 
from thoſe | ſtrong aſſurances the Jews 
have always had , That to ere their 
Polity, and to eſtabliſh their Religion, 
Moſes did ſuch Works as were out of 
the Power of all Art and Nature, 
and plain tokens that he acted in the 
Name of God, and by the Authority 
of God. 

And then as for the Chriſtian Inſti- 
tution, it hath been long ago Received 
and Profeſſed up and down in the 
world, though it met with, and indeed 
carried in its nature ſuch vaſt and 
maniſeſt diſcouragements, as could ne» 
ver have been conquerd, had not 
Chriſt ſhewed the Neceſlity and Divi- 
nity thereof by Miracles. A Religion, 
whoſe Author died a moſt reproachful 
Death: A Religion, that Izyeth hard 
Reſtraints upon mens natural Deſires, 
and binds them to atts of Self-denial 
and Mortification : A Religion, that 
makes People prefer future ExpeQati- 
ons before all preſent Enjoyments, and 
wait 'till the day of Judgment for their 
full Reward, * A Religion, that is at- 
tended with Sorrows and Sufferings , 
and cexpoſeth its Profeſſors to Death - 
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ſelf, for the ſake of a good Conſci- 
ence : In ſhort, a Religion, that brings 
with it all the ſeeming diſadvantages 
and diſcouragements that can be offer» 
ed to Fleſh and Blood. And yet not- 
withſtanding all inconveniences, this 
Religion, where-ever it hath been 
Preach'd, hath continually prevailed over 
the hearts of all Teachable Men in the 
world ; of which no other rational account 
can be given, but this, That the Au- 
thor and Finiſher of our Faith proved 
his Authority, and confirmed all his 
Laws and Do@rines by working Mira» 
cles by the finger of God. The works 
that he did in his Father*s name, they bore 
witneſs of him, Joh. 10. 25. For all peo- 
ple knew that he was a Teacher come 
from God, becauſe no man could have 
done thoſe Miracles that he did, except 
God had been with him , Toh. 2. 3. 
So that Miracles were the foundation 
of every man's Faith and Obedience ; 
the great Reaſons which Congregated 
all people into that Body which we 
call the Church ;3 and which ſtill holds 
them firm together againſt all the Hard» 
ſhips and Storms that can be brought 
upon them. The Chriſtian Church is 
a ſtanding, viſible Monument of our 
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Saviour's Miracles, as the Fewiſh State 
was of the Miracles wrought by Mo- 
ſes; and both of them are Monuments 
of ſuch vaſt and publick conſequence, 
as could never have been erected with- 
out them ; much leſs could they have 
ſtood againſt all Winds and Weather. 
And after all, to imagine ( as ſome do) 
that no ſuch Divine Supernatural Ef- 
feats were ever done, is to ſay, That 
the greateſt part of the World have 
been all along ſo many ſtark Fools ; 
a CharaQter which we think more pe- 
culiarly belongs to thoſe who fay in 
their hearts, There is no God, 
Conſidering what a difficult and has 
zardous Office the firſt Preachers of 
Chriſtianity had to diſcharge, How , 
think ye, was it poſſible for them to 
undertake it with ſuch readineſs, to 
perform it with ſuch vigour, and to go 
through it with ſuch conſtancy and 
cheartulneſs, notwithſtanding ſo much 
oppoſition , had they not been abun- 
dantly convinced of the truth of their 
Religion by Miracles, which they 
ſaw with their own eyes 2? And con- 
ſtdering what vaſt importance the 
Chriſtian Religton is declared to be 
of; and how diretly oppoſite it is 
tO 
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to the natural Inclinations of corrupt 
Mankind , and how it was diſcounte- 
nanc'd and hated by Jews and Hea- 
thens in the beginning; How can we 
think it poſſible for it to have been 
received ſo generally and unexpectedly 
in the World, had not inquiſitive Men, 
who had the faireſt advantages of know- 
ing matters of Fat, been fully fatisfi- 
ed, That the mighty Miracles reported 
to have been done by Jeſus, were true 2? 
Men cannot think theſe things poſt 
ble, but either they muſt believe, that 
people in thoſe days had loſt all their 
Senſes ; or make us now believe, that 
they themſelves have utterly loſt their 
own. 

The deſign of all this is to ſhew, 
That there is as convincing. and ſtrong 
Evidence, that True, Divine Miracles 
have been wrought, as can rationally 
be expeted of any thing which hath 
been done in former times; becauſe no 
matter of Fatt whatſoever can pofhibly 
be capable of ſtronger proof. In caſes 
of this nature, the utmoſt that can be 
expeted, is Moral Certainty ; when 
the Evidence is ſo fair, that no reafo- 
nable man can have juſt cauſe tro doubt 
of the truth of the matter; and that 
Evidence 
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Evidence muſt be from Teſtimony, be- 
cauſe it is impoſlible for us to know 
any thing which is gone and paſt, but 
by information from others ; and when 
that Information is ſo full, that to un- 
prejudiced Underſtandings the thing 
ſeems unqueſtionable, it is as much as 
any reaſonable man can deſire, Since 
therefore it appears by indubitable Te- 
ſtimony, that thoſe perſons, who are ſaid 
to have done Miracles, were once actu«- 
ally living in the World ; fiance it appears 
that the Hiſtory of thoſe Miracles is 
ſufficiently credible, and is confirmed 
by the collateral Teſtimony of thoſe, 
who were both capable of knowing , 
and deeply concern'd to know the 
Truth of that Account: And, laſtly, 
ſince ſuch publick Settlements and Con- 
ſtirutions followed upon the Credit of 
thoſe Miracles, as plainly argued a firm 
and general Belief, or rather Knowledge 
of them, and could never have been 
brought about without them : Since, 
| fay, all theſe grounds of Credibility do 
appear, to gtve evidence to the truth of 
Miracles formerly done; it ſeems uncon- 
ceivable, how ſtronger or clearer evi- 
dence can be given of any matter of 
Fact, or of any Hiſtory that is now in 
the World. 2, Let 
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2. Let us conſider next the ſecond 
Evaſion ; That ſuppoſing ſome wonder- 
ful things to have been done in former 
Ages, yet this is no more an Argu- 
ment of the truth of a God's Exiſtence, 
than it is of the truth of Idolatry ; 
becauſe Idolaters themſelves have pre- 
tended to Miracles, to vouch for their 
Religion. And conſidering how» incon» 
ſiſtent, and impoſſible it would be for 
a Deity to a for, and againſt it ſelf 
too, therefore Men of Atheiſtical minds 
conclude, That thoſe wondertul Works 
which have gone under the name of 
Divine Miracles, have been really no» 
thing but Art and Impoſture. 


Now for the ſolving of this ſeem- 
ing difficulty, I ſhall conſider two 
Things : 


rt. Firſt, Matter of Fact. 
2. Secondly, The Weakneſs of theſe 


Mens reaſoning from tt. 


r. Firſt then, that I may carry 2 
fair and impartial Hand, it is granted, 
that many ftirange and extraordinary 
things arc faid to have been done by 
Men of a falſe Religion, For Moſes 
himfelt 
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himſelf tells us whar the Magicians did 
in Egypt be'ore his own tace. Jeſus 
Chrut told his Diſciples, that many 
falſe Teachers would come in a little 
time with J1gns and W- ind-ers to decerve 
(it it had been pollibic) clic very Elect. 
To verify that PrediQtion, divers Eccle- 
fiaſtical Writers tell us of the Wonders 
done by Simon Magus, and his Followers, 
ſoon after the Lord's Aſcenſion into 
Hcaven. Others tell us of the Blind 
and the Lame being cured by the Hca- 
then Emperor Yeſpa/tan ; and of a Whet- 
ſtone being divided into two by a Ra» 
zor, at the Commind of A-cius Navius ; 
and of ſeveral Prodigious things done 
by ApoiÞius Tyaneus, whom the Pagans 
matched with Jeſus Chriſt -for doing 
Miracles. And every body knows « hat 
Accounts of Miracles have been given 
by the Church of Rome, in detence of 
that part of thcir Religir mn, wherein 
they have moſt ſcancaloufly departed 
from True, Primitive Cliritlianity, Cons» 
ſidering therefore what an heap of Sto- 
ries there 1s, whereot ſome are related 
by Sacred Writers, and ſome others by 
Men of Probitv and Temper ( though 
abundance of Fiftions hath been vends 
ed among them) it mult be allowed, 
that 
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that many Wonderful Works have been 
done by Idolaters. 

But then, Secondly, This can be no 
Plea for. the truth of Idolatry ; becauſe 
how wondcrtul ſoever thoſe Works have 
ſeemed, they were not in themſelves 
Divine Miracles. We muſt diſtinguiſh 
berween Miracles in Appearance, and 
Miracles in Reality. By Miracles in 
Appearance ( which ſhould rather be cal- 
led Wonders and Signs ) I underſtand, 
not mere Impoſtures, or Deluſions of 
mens outwards Senſes, but ſuch Real 
Eftes as may ſeem to be done by the 
extraordinary and immediate Power of 
God, when indeed they are not. That 
ſuch things are poſlible to be done, 1s 
clear from Deut. 13.1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Where 
God himſelt gave the Jews this Caution, 
If there ariſe among you a Prophet, or a 
dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a fign, 
or a wonder, and the ſign or the wonder 
come to paſs, whereeof he ſpake to thee, 
ſaving, Let us go after other gods ( which 
thou haſt not known ) and let us ſerve them ; 
thou ſhalt not hearken unto the words of 
that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams : 
for the Lord your God proveth you, to 
know whether you love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and with all 
your 
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yoar ſoul. Te ſhall walk after the Lord 
your God, and fear him, and keep his 
commandments, and cbey his woice; and 
you ſhall ſerve him, and cleave unto hin ; 
and that prophet or dreamer of dreams 
ſhall be put to death. We cannot con- 
ceive, that when God hath any where 
eſtabliſhed his true Worſh.p, he will lift 
up his own hand to draw People away 
from it to [dolatry ; and theretore when 
Signs or Wonders are ſhewed to that 
end, we may be ſure they are not 
Divine Miracles, or Effects that are 
altogether Supernatural : And yet *cis 
manifeſt, that ſuch things may be done 
as are counterfeitings of God's hand, 
and ſeem to carry the ſignatures of his 
Power ; for otherwile there would have 
been no reaſon for that charge given 
to the Fews, that they ſhould not heark- 
en to ſuch a falſe Prophet, but put him 
to Death, though his Sign or Wonder 
came to paſs. Hence 'tis cafie to con- 
clude, That there are Miracles in appear- 
ance, which are not true ones: For God 
cannot act contrary to himſelf, by work- 
ing one Miracle to Eſtabliſh his True 
Worſhip, and another to Deſtroy it ; and 
theretore thoſe Men are infinitely miſta- 
ken, who pretend, That if Miracles ar- 
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gue the Exiſtence of a Deity, they ar- 
gue the truth of Idolatry alſo; tor it 
cannot be proved that any one Divine 
Miracle was ever yet done to confirm 
and give credit to Idolatry ; and there- 
fore I deny that any Idolaters can with 
Truth or Reaſon pretend it. 

Now here Two things may be de- 
manded, which I ſhall conſider a lit- 
tle, becauſe they are pertinent to the 
point in hand, and may be very uſeful 
if rightly underſtood. 


1. Firſt, What Natural Power Mi- 
racles in Appearance may be impured 
unto, ſuppoſing they have been aQtu- 
ally done. 

2. And, Secondly, How we may be 
able to know and diſtinguiſh ſuch Ap- 
pearances from works which were ſtrict- 
ly and properly Miraculous. 


i. Firſt, What Natural Power Mira- 
cles in Appearance may be imputed 
unto, ſuppoſing they have been aqtu- 
ally done? This is no very difficult 
Propoſal, either to thoſe Pagans who 
own the Exiſtence of Demons; or to 
us Chriſtians who read of Angels Good 
and Bad; all under the Government 
of 
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of a Supreme Glorious Being, the Father 
of Spirits. But to the Scepticks of our 
Age, it will ſeem odd to ſpeak of theſe 
things, becauſe they acknowledge not 
the Exiſtence of any thing that is not 
Material and obvious to Senſe; and 
therefore explode the Belief of all Spi- 
ritual Beings, both God and Angels. 
Theſe Men I muſt at preſent leave to 
be contradicted in this Point by all 
Mankind, conſidering that it is a Subje&t 
too far out of my way, and of fo copi- 
ous a nature , as to admir of a large 
Diſcourſe by it ſelt for the clearing of 
it. I rake it for granted, that there 
is another world beſides this; and that 
that other world is Inhabited by Invi- 
ſible Beings , which by God's Permilli- 
on Intereſs themſelves in the Afairs 
of this. Which being fuppos'd , How 
can it ſeem to any Reaſonable Men im- 
poſſible for ſuch Spirits, what by the 
ſubtlety and aftive Pacultics of their 
Nature, and what by their great Know- 
ledge of things in Nature and Art, 
and what by their own long Experi- 
ence in the world, to do ( when God 
is not pleaſed to interpole or check 
them) many things which may ſeem 
Miraculous to us, though they be 
L 3 wrought 
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wrought by their own Natural, Ordi- 
nary , and Limited Power? It 1s not 
hard for thoſe Beings to ſhew Signs 
and Wonders, by God's Permiſſion , 
though without the help of his imme+ 
Giate Hand. They can by their Na- 
tural Agility and Power carry a Body 
from place to place, as the Devil did 
our Saviom's own Body, with God's 
teave. They can modulate the Air fo 
as to form a Voice in an Image, as the 
Ange! made Balaam's Afs to fpeak. They 
can by the Natural Vigour of their Fa- 
culties, aSeofily divide a ſtone, as a man 
can cut off the Branch of a Tree. 
By impreſſing a new Vigour upon the 
Animal Spirins, they can help the deteR 
of Sight ( when God plealcrh) im one 
that 1s c:fualy blind ; though they can- 
not by any Natural Mcans help him to 
Eyes, who was born without them. By 
the uſe of many Natural Cauſes they 
may do Prodigies, as the Magicians 
did by their help in Eeypt, In which 
inftance, two things are obſervable : 
+. That the Power of thoſe Spirits was 
reſtrained. For though they did ſome 
things extraordinary , very like unto 
the Miracles which Moſes had done with 
tus Rod ; yet when the Miracle of Lice 
came, 
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came, the Magicians could not do it ; 
and therefore they confeſs, That that 
was the finger of God, Exod. 8. 18, 19. 
2. That though they brought ſome 
Plagues upon Egvpt, they could not 
remove any , for which reaſon the King 
ſought unto Moſes all along ; a plain 
Sign , that they were evil Angels with 
whom the Magicians were then in Con- 
federacy. Hence it appears, That. ve- 
ry wonderful Signs have been ſhcwad, 
which look'd like true Miracles, and 
were in imitation of true Miracles, 
when they were not Works of an Al- 
mighty Hand, but the ordinary Effeas 
of that natural, finite Power that is in 
Dzxmons and Devils. To which alſo we 
may rationally impute thoſe Operations, 
for which thoſe Magicians preſently at- 
rer Chriſt, and others afrer them were 
ſo tamous among the Heathens ; and 
more eſpecially thoſe, by which Apo/lo- 
nius Tyaneus got himſelf ſuch a Name 
in the World, it the ſtories rold of him 
be true, which yer is very queſtionable ; 
nor doth Philoftratus himfelt who relates 
them , report them all as things cer- 
tain, though he wrote with a great deal 
of Partiality. The like is to be faid of 
thoſe pretended Miracles we have been 
L 4 told 
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told ſo much of for ſeveral Ages paſt 
by Men of the Romi/þb Communion, 
Suppoſing ſome of thoſe things were 
true, I mean, rcally done ( for he muſt 
have 2 moſt miraculous Faith, that can 
believe all, or but one halt of them) it 
will by no means follow that they were 
Miracles in a proper ſenſe , or Fes 
purely Supernatural, above the power of 
all Second Cauſes. For though no Na- 
tural Cauſe in this vi{ible World could do 
them, yet may they be very well impu- 
red to the ordinary Power of created 
Beings that are inviſible ; and fo they are 
ro be ranked among, the workings of. Sa- 
tan, whole coming 1s wont to be with 
Power, and Signs, and Lying Wonders, 
which God hath many times permitted, 
part[v to prove and exerciſe the Faith of 
ſincere Protetſors of Religion, and part- 
ly to pun:ſh thoſe who receive net the 
love of the Truth, that thcy might be 
ſaved ; ior which cauſe God doth ſend 
thcm ſtrong deluſions, fo that they be- 
licve a Lye, 2 Thefſ. 2 

All this makes it evident, that ſuch 
prete: led Muacics cannot poſſibly argue 
the Truth of Idolatry, though actually 
done by [dolatcrs, becauſe they are ſuf- 
fer'd to be done in way of Judgment up- 
on 
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on perverſe and obſtinate people. Hows- 
ever, this advantage is hereby gained, 
That thoſe Miracles in appearance ( ſuch 
as they are ) do argue the Exiſtence of 
a God. For if there are any inviſible 
Beings permitted to ſhew Signs and Won- 
ders, vigorous in their Actings, and li- 
mited in their Power, it will follow that 
there is a Sovercign Being preſiding over 
them, that doth govern and command 
them, ſuffer or controul, chain or let 
them looſe, of his own pleaſure, and as 
the Reaſons of Providence require it. 

But it will be ſaid, That this diſtin@i- 
on between Miracles in Reality, and Mi- 
racles in Appearance, 1s vain, and to no 
purpoſe ; for who can ſee the difference 
of the one from the other by the nature 
of the things themſelves, becauſe on 
cach hand the works may be the ſame? 
And it is not enough to ſay, This was 
done by the Great Power of God, and 
that by the Natural Power of Infernal 
Spirits, when this doth not appear from 
the quality of the thing produced. As for 
inſtance ; Moſes is ſaid to have turned his 
Rod into a Serpent, and then the Waters 
into Blood, and then to have brought up 
Frogs out of the River; and are not the 
Magicians (aid to have done ſo too ? 
Where 
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Where then is the difference in the works 2 
And if there be no viſible difterence in 
them, how doth it appear that there was 
a difference in the Powers which pro- 
duced them? And ſo why may not all 
be concluded an Impoſture ; and conſe- 
quently, no ſubſtantial Evidence of the 
Exiſtence of a God ? 

This now brings me to the ſecond 
Enquiry, How we may know and 
diſcern a true Miracle from a pretended 
one 3 


1. For theclearing whereof, it is, Firſt, 
granted, That they are not diſtinguiſh- 
able by the viſible quality of the works 
themſelves, unleſs it be in ſome particular 
Inſtances, as the raiſing of the dead, the 
21ving Eyes to one that was born blind, 
the multiplication of a few Loaves, and 
the like. In thoſe caſes, the very Na- 
ture of the Works ſhew the finger of 
God; for none but an Almighty Power 
could produce them ; nor could any 
created finite Power pretend ever to 
have done the like. But where one Won- 
der reſembles another, and ſeems to an- 
{wer another, there 

2. Secondly, The difterence is diſco- 
verable chicfly trom the Neceflity and 
Ten- 
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Tendency of the Operations. Indeed 
their Circumſtances and Manner of Pro- 
duQion may go a great way to ſhew 
the finger of God, or the working of S1- 
tan ; bur I conceive a true Miracle may 
be moſt eafily and beſt diſtinguith'd from 
» falſe one, 1. By the Importance of 
the Reaſons which make a Miracle ne- 
cefſary. 2. By the End and Scope to 
' which it rendeth. 


r. Firſt, When there is a true Neceſ- 
fity for Miracles. As x. When a man 
pretends to come from God with ſpecial 
Authority and Commiſſion for fome ex- 
traordinay Service; in that caſe a Mira- 
ck is neceſſary, to give evidence of his 
Commiſſion , and that he may be be- 
heved. Such extraordinary Power muſt 
be back'd with extraordinary Works to 
atteſt it ; for otherwiſe people could not 
have fuffictent Arguments to own it; 
and *ris inconſiſtent with the Divine 
Nature to require mens Submiſſton, and 
not juſtity, or ſet his Seal to that Au- 
thority which he binds them to ſubmit 
unto, but to leave them in a ſtare of 
Guilt, for rejefting that which he gave 
them not ſufficient reaſons to receive. 
2, Miracles are neceſſary, when extraor- 

dinary 
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dinary Alterations are to be made in the 
world : As, when a ſolemn, peculiar Form 
of Divine Worſhip is to be firſt ſet up ; 
or when a peculiar Form, that was eſta- 
bliſh'd by Miracles, 1s to be removed and 
taken down, to make room for a diffe- 
rent Form. For theſe things are of ſuch 
vaſt importance , that in caſes of this 
nature Men cannot be deceived, with- 
out running the greateſt hazards; and 
nothing under a Miracle can keep them 
from being impos'd on. Now, when 
in theſe neceſſary caſes Signs and Won- 
ders are ſhew'd, we may conclude them 
to be Divine Miracles; but if there be 
no need at all of extraordinary Opera- 
tions upon theſe accounts, ſuch as are 
pretended ought to paſs for works Dia- 
bolical ; becauſe God is not wont ( as 
they ſay) to ſet his Seal to a Blank, nor 
is it conſiſtent with his Majeſty and 
Wiſdom to uſe his Omnipotence in 
Vai, 

2. True Miracles may be diſtinguiſh'd 
from falſe ones by their ſcope and ten- 
dency. The Works of God are Glo- 
rious, not only for thoſe ſignatures of 
Power they carry with them, but alſo 
for that admirable Goodneſs and Wil- 
com which 1s diſcernable in them all; 
becauſe 
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becauſe they always drive at the beſt 
and moſt important ends. And ſo we 
muſt reckon ſuch Miracles Divine, as 
tend to confirm Truths which come 
by Divine - Revelation. For as ſuch 
Truths cannot be confirmed but by 
the God of Truth that Reveals them ; 
ſo neither would they be atteſted by 
the Father of Lies, the Devil, did it 
lye in his Power to work a Miracle 
for the confirmation of them ; becauſe 
nothing 15 more croſs then Truth is, 
to his intereſt in the world. 2. Such 
Miracles are to be accounted Divine, 
as tend to draw People off from the 
practice and love of Sin. For as ſuch 
Miracles are glorious manifeſtations of 
the Holineſs of the Divine Nature, ſo they 
ſerve to transform the Spirits of Men 
into the Divine Image ; and conſequent- 
ly, can be wrought only by the Finger 
of God. 3. Such Miracles as tend to 
preſerve the true Worſhip of One God 
by acts of ſingular Love and Reverence, 
and with an entire Reſignation of Heart 
and Soul; becauſe this is the great 
end of God's whole Occonomy ; and 
that which all Impoſtures hitherto have 
been intended to Defeat and Baflle. 
4. In thort; Thoſe are to be looked 
upon 
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upon to be true Divine Miracles, which 
tend to the utter deſtruction of the 
Devil's Power and Works. Theſe can- 
not poſſibly be thouglit Diabolical ope-» 
rations 3 for if Satan riſe up againſt him- 
ſelf and be divided, he cannot ſtand, but 
hath an end, Mark 3. 26. All theſe 
things carry their own light with them, 
and by that light we may very eaſily 
diſcern and diſtinguiſh true Miracles 
from thoſe Impoſtures which have gone 
under that name in all times, both 
Ancient and Modern. 

Next after Moſes, Jeſus Chriſt was 
the only Perſon publickly owned to 
have come from God upon an extraor- 
dinary Meſſage to the world. And 
in regard he intended to repeal the Mo» 
ſaical Ordinances, and inſtead thereof 
to enact more Spiritual Laws, it was 
necelfary for him to work Miracles, to 
ſhew his Authority tor the founding of his 
Church , as Moſes had ſhewed his for 
builcing of the Tabernacle. - And theſe 
were the noble ends of all Chriſt's 
Miracles, to ſeal the Truth of his Do- 
Qtrinesz that how Myſterious ſoever 
ſome of them might ſeem, they might 
be believed ; tor which reaſon he did 
no one Miracle betore he began to 
Preach ; 
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Preach; to reclaim Mankind from all 
manner of Vice and Immorality, or 
whatever is contrary to God's Nature, 
or reproachfcl to their own; to eſtabliſh 
Piety and Honeſty in the world; to 
teach men to lead Sober, Righteous, 
and Godly Lives in this world ; to di- 
re& them how to Worſhip the only 
True God in Spirit and Truth; and ro 
deliver not only the Bodies, but the 
Souls of all People from the Tyranny 
and Power of the Devil, whoſe buſi- 
neſs was to Captivate all Mankind, 
that they might walk on {till in dark- 
neſs and blindneſs of Heart ; which be- 
ing the reaſons and ends of the Lord 
Jetus his Miracles, we may be ſure, 
that thoſe reaſons having been once 
anſwer'd, and the ends ſufficiently ſer- 
ved, by himſelf, and his firſt Diſciples, 
there was no further need of Miracles. 
And therefore whatever Signs and Won- 
ders have been ſhewed ( ſuppoſing they 
were really ctieed ) either by ſome 
Pagans immediately following the time 
of Chriſt, or by ſome Romaniſts in lat- 
ter Apes, they arc not to be reckoned 
Divine Operations, but ſo many Work- 
ings of Satan and his Inſtruments ; 
which are fo far from juſtiſying, or 
giving 
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giving credit to their Ways and Pro” 
teſlions, that in fat they are a re- 
proach to them ; eſpecially ſince they 
have been done in prejudice to that 
Grave and Holy Religion which the 
Lord Jeſus confirmed ; and were ſo ma- 
niteſtly intended tor the promoting and 
encouragement of Superſtition, Vice, 
and downright Idolatry. 

I have now ended this Point con- 
cerning Miracles, having diſcourſed the 
more largely upon it, that at the ſame 
time | might demonſtrate the Exiſtence 
of God, and likewiſe ſerve the intereſt 
of Chriſtianity ; the truth whereof un- 
deniably appears from this ſingle ar- 
gument, That Jeſus Chriſt confirmed 
all his Laws and Dodqrrines by True 
Miracles. For this being once grant- 
ed, it muſt neceſſarily follow, not 
only that there is a God, but more- 
over, that Jeſus Chriſt came from 
God, and that the Teſtimony which 
his Works gave of him, was Divine 
and Infallible ; and conſequently, That 
we are bound at our utmoſt peril to Be» 
lieve and Obey him : Which Conſidera- 
tion being of ſuch vaſt moment, thought 
my felt obliged to beſtow the more time 
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CHAP. V. 


H E next extraordinary Occur- 

rence I mentioned, as a demon- 
ſtration of God's Exiſtence, is Prophe- 
cy ; that is, the Foretelling of ſome Fu- 
ture Events, which depended on ſuch 
ſecret and remote Cauſes, as none bur 
an Omniſcient Being could poſſibly dit- 
cern afar off. 

That you may underſtand this mat- 

tcr diſtinaly and clearly : 


1. I do not here by Events mean 
ſuch things as have come to pals by 
the toy and natural Operation ot 
ſecond Cauſes. For where a thing + - 
pends upon neceſſary Cauſalities, any 
man that can diſcover the order , and - 
feries, and application of the Caules, 
may eaſily foreſee and predi&t the con- 
ſequent; as a s$kiltul Aſtronomer can 
foretel Eclipſes of the Moon and Sun. 
For thoſe glorious Creatures are under 
a conſtant Law, and their motions are 
Regular; ſo that a man who knows 
their Courſes, and by the Uniformity 


of them, perceives when an Opake Bo- 
M ay 
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dy will fall between one of thoſe Lu- 
minarics and our Eyes, can diſcover 
long before-hand when the Light will 
be intercepted, and fail in our Hemiſ- 
phere. Bur by future Events are un- 
derſtood contingencies, or thoſe iſſues, 
the Cauſes whereof are not yet in be- 
ing ; or at leaſt are ſo occult, remote, 
and uncertain, that they are not dil- 
cernible by any limited Underſtand- 
ing, in regard that they depend upon 
the caſual concurrence of Second Cau- 
ſes, or upon the Arbitrarious Power of 
Mens Wills; or upon the uaccountable 
hits of Fortune ; or upon ſuch ſtrange 
reſults, as look like ſo many ſecret 
over ruling determinations of Deſtiny : 
As, What Great Men will ariſe Two 
or Three Ages hence, ( if the world 
ſhall continue ſo long )2 What Revo- 
luttons there will be then in States and 
Empires? What the Conditions of the 
Church will be? What Wars will hap- 
pen: What will become of our Poſlc- 
rity and of the Fortunes we tranſmit to 
them ? In thort, How the world will go ? 
Fhele tlungs, and the ike, are altogether 
Accidental, and therectore muſt needs 
Le Uncertainz nor can they come 
within the reach of finite Beings, any 
more 
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more than the-cloſe of the world, or 
the Day of Judgment can be known, 
or predicted by us. 

2. Secondly, By Foretelling future 
Events; is meant true and infallible Predi- 
Aion, in contradiſtinCtion to ConjeQure, 
or probable Fore-knowledge. There is 
in all Intelleual Brings a Preſaging 
Power, and the Perception betfore-hand 
muſt be according to the condition and 
quality of the Cauſe, from which that 
Perception ſprings and is gathered. It 
the Cauſe be Neceſſary and Natural, 
the Foreknowledge is Certain ; but if 
it be only Caſual and Fortuitous, it 
can amount to no more but a proba- 
ble Opinion. No Creature, how Intel- 
ligent ſoever it be, can of it ſelf infal- 
libly foreſee what Chances and Acci- 
dents will fall out hereatter; by reaſon 
that the immediate Cauſcs are fuppos'd 
as yet not to be Exiſtenr, or at leaft 
ro be a great way off in the dark 
Therefore when a contingent Event is 
clearly Foreſcen, and intallibly Predicted 
at a diſtance, ſo that after a long tract 
of time, the thing, how Caſual loever 
it was, exatly anſwers the Prediction, 
we muſt conclude, That the Being which 
Foreſaw and Foretold it, is of a more 
M 2 Pertect 
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Perfet Underſtanding than any Crea- 
ture can pretend to. 


If then it be made appear, That ma- 
ny contingent things have long before 
they happened, been certainly Fore- 
known, truly Predicted, and at Jaſt in 
Fact have come to paſs accordingly, 
this muſt be a Demonſtration of the Exiſt» 
ence of a moſt Perfect Being, that 15, 
a3 Deitv. For all Human Preſaging of 
accidental Events at a great diſtance 
from us, is at beſt but Gueſſing, which 
commonly ends in vaſt miſtakes ; fo 
ſhort-fighted are our Underſtandings, 
and our capacities ſo very narrow ! And 
as for thoſe Intelletual Creatures which 
Inhabit the other world, and traverſe 
up and down in this, though by rea- 
ſon of the innate Quickneſs and S3ga- 
city of their Faculties, the long Expe- 
rience they have had of Human Afﬀairs, 
the great Inſight they have thereby 
into all things here below ; the Agi- 
lity of their Nature which enables them 
to be privy every where to Mens Coun- 
ſels and Actions, and the continual Ob- 
ſervations they cannot but make from 
the Diſappointments or Succeſſes of 
Mens Deſigns ; though, I ſay, by means 
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of theſe ſingular advantages, they are 
qualified to give, beyond expreſlion, far 
better Judgment of future Events, eſpe- 
cially ' near at hand, than the Wiſeſt 
and moſt Reaching Men on Earth ; yet 
is their Knowledge limited notwithſtand- 
ing: So that without the Aſſiſtance of 
Divine Revelation , their Foreſight of 
Contingencies, eſpecially of ſuch as are 
remote and do depend upon a ſeries of 
diſtant Cauſes, can be but only Conje- 
Qtural., Hence it was, that thoſe an- 
cient Southſayers and Augurs among the 
Heathens, who uſed the help of De- 
mons in their manifold Superſtitious 
ways of Prognoſticating , were often 
miſtaken, even in very probable caſes, 
and when Events were hard by. And 
tis commonly obſerved of thoſe old 
Oracles, who were ſo much confulted 
by the Idolatrous Pagans upon any 
emergencies which ſeemed difficult, that 
though thoſe officious deluding Spirits 
were wont (till Chriſt's time ) to give 
People Anſwers out of Holes and Caves, 
yet, to ſave Apolo's Credit, they were 
wont to wrap up thoſe Reſponſes, 
n equvocating and doubtful Terms , 
that were capable of various Con(tru- 
ctions, as the thing conſulted about 
M 3 [UC- 
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ſucceeded or fail'd. Indeed Good An- 
gels have not deceived Men; and there- 
fore their foreſight muſt be acknow- 
ledged to have been better grounded , 
and of a further and clearer reach. 
But yet by reaſon of thoſe finite and 
( comparatively Y. ſcanty meaſures of 
Knowledge, which are connatural to all 
Created Beings, though Exalted and 
Glorious, to make all their Predictions 
certain and infallible, they have always, 
by the neceſlity of their Nature, ſtood 
in need of ſpecial Revelation and Com- 
miſſion from a Superior Being , whoſe 
Preſcience touches all intermediate and 
proximate Cauſes, and all contingent, 
probable, poſiible Events, though never 
ſo far removed from created Under- 
landings. Therefore if in this caſe 
matter of f2& be true, that any Crea- 
tures, Men or Angels, have acted atltcr 
ſuch a Prophetical- manner, as to havc 
Foretold things Future, things which 
Natural Cauſes did not ncceſlarily pro- 
duce, things which could not have 
been toreſ-cn, bur through a continued 
train and ſucceſſion of Accidents, and 
through many Circumſtances in them- 
ſelves dubitable and uncertain; nay, 
ſome things which depended, not fo 
much 
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much upon Natural or Moral Cauſes 
here below, as upon an over-ruling 
Power, which ſome have called by the 
Name of Fate ; whereby others under- 
ſtand the Abſolute Decrees and Plea- 
ſure of Heaven: I fay, it things of theſe 
kinds have been certainly and infalli- 
bly Predicted, it 15 a plain Argument 
of the Exiſtence of an Omniſcient Be- 
ing, becauſe none but an Omniſcient 
Being, or a Deity could Foreknow 
them; none but an Almighty Being 
could Dire and Govern them. And 
therefore this is claim*d as a peculiar 
Prerogative of the Deity, to declare the 
things that are coming, and ſha!l come, 
Ifa. 44. 7. an Argument which the Pro- 
phet there uſed to ſhew, that the Idols 
which the Apoſtate Jews Worthipp'd, 
were not Real Deities. 

This then being, ſo evident and unde- 
niable, the whole matter will turn up- 
on this main point, Whether there have 
been at any time ſuch PrediQtions as 
theſe. For the clearing whereof we muſt 
refer our ſelves to thoſe Books which 
have been all along of fo great Autho- 
rity with Jews and Chriſtians, ſince 
tiey were firſt compiled ; eſpecially to 
thoſe Books, which we commonly call 
M 4 the 
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the Old Teſtament : Books of ſuch Ves 
nerable Antiquity, that the very laſt of 
them was written Four hundred years 
before the Birth of Chriſt ; that is, above 
Two thouſand years ago ; and the firſt 
of them contains the moſt Ancient Hi- 
ſtory that is in the World ; and is at 
leaſt Three thouſand two hundred years 
old. Though in ſeveral other Writings, 
which are but of vulgar note, we meet 
with divers Accounts of Prophecies 3 yet 
becauſe theic are the moſt Ancient, the 
molt Authentick, and are belteved to 
have been penned by Prophets them- 
ſelves, I ſhall take notice only of ſuch 
as we find in them; conſidering thoſe 
Writers now, not as Men divinely in» 
ipired, but as fair Hiſtorians only ; the 
Credit whereof, there is no ſober, mo- 
deſt man, but wiil be aſhamed to deny 
them. 

Now here I might fill a large Volume, 
were I minded to write a particular Ac- 
coynt of the molt Intelligible Prediftions 
we find throughout the Scripturcs, and 
of the Accompliſhment of them. But 
"Twill be enough for me to take notice 
only of Three forts, 

1. Such as relate to the Great, An- 
cient Empires, 

2. Such 
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2. Such as relate to Jeſus Chriſt. 

3. Such. as relate to ſome Memora« 
ble and Remarkable Events after his de- 
parture out of the world. 


1. Firſt, Such PrediQtions as relate 
to the Great, Ancient Empires. Of 
which, the Aſſprian Monarchy was the 
Firſt ; and long before the Tranſlation 
of it to the Medes and Perfians, Cyrus, 
who was deſigned to tranſlate it, was 
mention'd by name, as God's Shepherd 
and Anointed, by 1/aiah ; a Prophet of 
the Jews, who told them before hand 
what great things God would do for 
Cyrus, and that Cyrus would perform all 
God's pleaſure, //a. 44, 45. Yet this 
was many years before ever Cyrus was 
born; Two hundred and ten years, faith 
Joſephus ; who adds, That Cyrus having Jof. ance. 
read that Ancient Prophecy concerning 4. i. «. 1, 
him, to expreſs his Thankfulneſs to God, 
gave the Jews leave to return home out 
of their Captivity, and to rebuild God's 
Temple at Jeruſalem ; towards which he 
promiſed his own aſliſtance. 
The Jews had then been Captives at 
Babylon about Seventy years ; which ſore 
Judgment had been literally foretold 
them, together with the. determinate 
Time 
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Time of it, by the Prophet Jeremy, Jer. 
25.11. This whole land ſhall be a deſola- 
tion, and an aſtoniſhment ; and theſe nations 
ſhall ſerve the king of Babylon ſeventy 
years. 

By the way let me obſerve, That Jere- 
my began his Prophecying in the Thir- 
teenth year of that good Prince Fofah, 
King of Judah : And that Jofhah by name 
had been foretold in theReign of Jeroboam, 
as we find, 1Xings 13. 2, And that Pro- 
phecy was by certain computation given 
about Three hundred and fifty years be- 
fore the days of Joftah. 

But to go on : Towards the end of the 
Caprivity at Babylon, Damel interpreted 
Nebuchadnezzar's Dream: concerning the 
Great Image, the Head whereof was of 
fine Gold, the Breaſt and Arms of Silver, 
the Belly and Thighs of Braſs, the Legs 
of Iron, and the Feet part of Iron, and 
part of Clay. This Viſion was a Repre- 
ſentation of the Four Famous Empires, 
as we fee by Danie/s own Expoſition , 
Dan. 2. The Firſt Empire was that then 
in being, the Babyloniſh; repreſented by 
an Head of Gold, becauſe it was the moſt 
Confiderable and Glorious of all the Four. 
As to the Thrce next, the Viſion was 
Prophetical ; intended to ſhew the ſeve- 
ral 
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ral Succeſſions of them ; and that the Lat- 
ter would ſtill be inferior to the Former 
in Splendor and Dignity. Whereas there- 
fore the Babyloniſh Empire was of Gold ; 
the Second was to be of Silver ; and that 
was the Perfran Empire ; repreſented by 
Two Arms, becauſe it conſiſted of Two 
great ' People, the Perfians and Medes, 
that were to be united together into one 
State ; and that under Cyrus, who would 
be related to both Nations ; to the Medes 
by the Mother's fide, and to the Per/rans 
by his Father's. By the Third Kingdom 
15 meant the Macedonian, or Grecian Em- 
pire, that was to be erected by Alexander 
the Great, upon his Signal Viftories over 
the Perfians, This was repreſented by a 
Brazen Belly and Thighs, becauſe ( as 
St. Jerome thinks) Braſs, of all Merals 
giving the greateſt ſound, was fit to ſer 
forth the Extraordinary Fame which 
would be ſpread over the world, not only 
of the Greeks Power and Fortune, but of 
their Eloquence alſo. 'Fhe Roman Ems» 
pire was to be the Fourth ; and that was 
repreſented by Legs of Iron ; becauſe, as 
Iron breaketh in pieces, and ſubdueth all 
things ; ſo was the Roman Power to break 
and ſubdue all the Principalities which 
Alexander leſt to his Commanders, and 
their 
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their Succeſlors ; and ſo would poſſeſs it 
ſelf of 'all the Riches and Glory of the 
Three former Empires. Nevertheleſs, 
how ſtrong ſoever the Roman Power was 
to be at the firſt founding of that Empire, 
in procels of time it would be impaired, 
weakned, and debaſed, hike Tron mingled 
with Mire and Clay, Which St. Jerome 
obſerves was, when the ſtrength of Rome 
was ſo waſted by their long Wars, Fo- 
rancous and Civil, that they were for- 
ced upon many Occaſions to call in the 
Aid of Barbarous, Exotick People, which 
mixing themſelves with. the Old Komar 
Blood, gave it an alloy, fo that they loſt 
great degrees of their Ancient Strength 
and Honour. 

This Succeſſion of the Empires thus 
predicted in the Second Chapter of Da» 
wiel's Prophecy, we find foretold again in 
ſome other places, under other Repre- 
ſentations ; but I inſtance in this only, 
becauſe it is moſt obvious to every ordi- 
nary Underſtanding. And now, who- 
ever will take the pleaſure to examine 
ſome Humane Writers from Herodotus 
down to Ju/tin, the Hiſtorian, may with 
infinite Satifation find, how exactly 
theſe Predictions were fulfilled : x. By Cy- 
rw?s getting the Power out of the _ 
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of the Babylonians ; then by Alexander's 
getting it out of the hands of the Per- 
frans; and then by the Romays wreſting 
it out of the hands of Alexander's Suc- 
ceſſors ; and yet between the delivering, 
and the fulfilling of Danie/s Prophecy, 
there paſſed a Flux of about. Five hun- 
dred years; which doth manifeſtly argue 
the Exiſtence of God , who alone could 
at ſuch a diſtance of time fo infallibly 
and particularly forcſee and predi&t E- 
vents, that were in themſelves ſo con- 
tingent and uncertan. That it looks like 
an Hiſtory, rather than a Prediction. 
To which purpoſe St. Jerome tells us of 
that great Blaſphemer of Chriſt, and his 
Religion , Porphyry , that reading the 
Book of Daniel, and finding how ex- 
actly conſonant the Events were to the 
Prophecy, he could not but acknowledge 
the truth of the account ; but to evade 
the force of thoſe Arguments which the 
Chriſtians drew thence, he betook him- 
ſelf to this ſenſeleſs and abſurd Pretence, 
that the Book was not a Prediction 
written by PDaxie/, but rather a Nar- 
rative of things that were done long af- 
ter Daniel's time, and written by ſome 
body elſe in the days of Antiochus Fpi- 
phanes. 
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2. There is another ſort of Predictions 
which relate peculiarly to Jeſus Chriſt ; 
whom Danzel called before-hand, Mefiah 
the Prince, Dan. 9+ 25. Whereupon a ve- 
ry Learned Writer obſerves, That there 
is no other place of Scripture , whence 
the Church of 7ſrae! did or could aſcribe 
the Name of Chriſt and Meſſiah unto 
him they looked for, but only this of 
Daniel, For there is no other Prophecy 
in all the 0/4 Teſtament beſides this , 
where that Name is direQly given him, 
but only by way of Type; which makes 
it unqueſtionable, that the Fews under- 
ſtood this Prophecy of that Great and 
Eminent Perſon, whoſe coming into the 
World, together with all the remarkable 
Circumſtances which attended his Lite 
and Death, were long before fo particu- 
larly forctold by ſeveral Prophets , that 
thoſe Predictions are not capable of bes» 
ing fairly applied to any other Perſon ; 
what arts ſoever fome Jews, and other 
miſguided Men 'have uſed to wreſt them 
another way. That he was to be of the 
Sced of a Woman; or that he was to 
appear in the Nature, not of Angels, but 
Men. That of all Mankind he was to 
ſpring from the Loins of Abraham, That 
ot Abra/am's Poſterity, he was to de- 
ſcend 
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ſcend only from /ſaac. That of all 7ſaac's 
Generation , he was to be of the Tribe 
of Judah. That of all that Tribe, he was 
to be of the Houſe and Lineage of David. 
That a Virgin of David's Lineage was 
. to conceive and bear him. That Beth- 
lehbem was to be the place of his Nati- 
vity. That he was to be a Prophet like 
unto Moſes, yet much above him. That 
he was to do Miracles. That he was to 
Preach good Tidings to the meek, and 
to bind up the broken-hearted. That 
he was to be a Man of Sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with Grief, That he was to 
be deſpiſed and rejeted of Men. That 
one of his own Familiars, who ſhould 
eat of his Bread, would lift up his Heel 
againſt him. That he ſhould be fold 
for thirty pieces of Silver. That he 
ſhould be led to the Slaughter like a 
Lamb. That he ihould be numbred with 
the Tranſgreſſors. That his Garments 
ſhould be divided, and Lots caſt upon 
his Veſture. That Vinegar ſhould be gi- 
ven him to drink. That in the midſt 
of his Sufferings he ſhould be ſcoffed at, 
and reviled. That he ſhould make I[n- 
terceſſion for Trangreſlors. Thar for the 
Sins of People he ſhould be ſmitten. That 
he ſhould make his Grave with the Rich. 
That 
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That not one of his Bones ſhould be bro- 
ken: And that his Soul ſhould not be 
left in Hell, nor his Body ſuffer'd to fee 
Corruption. Theſe things were foretold 
of Jeſus Chriſt ; and taking them altoge- 
ther in a ſum, it is impoſſible for an Infi- 
del, with any colour of Reaſon to apply 
them to any other but Jeſus Chriſt only. 

But one of the moſt remarkable things, 
is, That the time of Chriſt's appearing 
in the World was fo plainly foretold by 
ſome of the Prophets, that the Learned 
Jews found by their Calculations, that 
about the time when Jeſus Chriſt was 
born, the promiſed Meſſiah was to come. 
And hence it was, that at that JunRure 
they were all full of ExpeCQtations of 
him. Nor is it at all queſtionable, bur 
the time fo agreeing with the Predicti- 
ons, they would joyfully and unani- 
mouſly have received Jeſus Chriſt as the 
Meſtah, had not his coming been in that 
mean and obſcure Condition, which was 
{o great a ſurprize to thoſe People who 
expected the Meſtah would have been like 
a David, or Solomon, to have gone in and 
out before them with all poſſible Pomp, 
Splendor, and Magnificence. 

The Prophet Haggai mentioned the 
time of his Appearance more largely, 
Fas. 
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Flag. 2. 7, 9. The Subſtance of which 
PrediQtion was, That the defire of all 
Nations (that is, the Meſtah or Shiloh ) 
ſhould come while the Temple which was 
then a building, continued and was ſtand- 
ing; and that the Glory of that latter 
Houſe ſhould be greater than the Glory 
of the former, which had been at fo 
vaſt an Expence, erected and finiſhed by 
King Solomon. Now this was fulfilled 
meerly by Chriſt's conſtant preſence at 
that Temple, ſome years before the Des 
ſtruction of it by th: Remans. For in 
reſpet of the Strufture, and external 
Glory of it, it fell fo very ſhort of the 
firſt, that when the ancient Men who 
had ſeen the firſt Houie, ſaw the Foun- 
dations of the ſecond, Zhey wept with a 
loud woice, as Ezra tells us, Ezra 3. 12. 
And beſides, the Jewiſh Rabbins contels, 
that five things were wanting to this 
Temple, which the former was honour- 
ed with as ſo many Signs of the peculiar 
Preſence of God's Majeſty at it. 1. The 
Urim and Thummim, or thoſe Stones ups 
on the Breaſt-plate of the High Prieſt , 
whereby God was wont to reveal his 
mind. 2. The Ark of the Covenant ; 
from which the King and the High Prieſt 
did ſometimes receive anſwers from God 
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by a clear and audible Voice. 3. The 
Fire that was wont to fall ſrom Heaven, 
to devour the Sacrifice upon the Altar. 4. 
The Shekinah, or Divine Power, that was 
fenified ſometimes by the Pillar of a 
Cloud, and by the Holy Oyl, wherewith 
the King and High Prieſt were wont to be 
anointed. And 5. the Spirit of Prophecy. 
Theſe glorious things. being wanting at 
the ſecond Temple, whence could that 
great Glory predicted by Z/aggat proceed, 
but from the Prefence of Jeſus Chriſt ? 
One that wes the Brightneſs of his Fa- 
ther*s Glory; and the Glory of his People 
Iſrae/. One that was the true Urim and 
Thummim, that revealed his Father's 
Will plainly to the World. One that was 
the typified Ark of the Covenant, the 
Propitiatory by his own Blood, One that 
Baptized with the Holy Ghoſt, and with 
Fire; the true Fire from Heaven, where- 
of the other was but a typical Repre- 
ſentation. And one who received not 
the Spirit by meaſure, but was anointed 
with the Oyl of gladnefs above his Fel- 
lows? 

But the Prophet Danze/ pointed out the 
time of his coming after a more cloſe 
and preciſe manner, Dav. 9. 24, 25, 26, 
27. Seventy weeks are determined upon thy 
people, 
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people, and upon thy holy city, to finiſh the 
tranſgreſſion , and to make an end of fins, 
and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and 
to bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs, and to 
ſeal up vifron and propbecy , and to anoint 
the moſt holy. Know therefore, and under- 
ſtand, that from the going forth of the 
commandment to reſtore and to build Feru- 
ſalem, unto the Meſſiah the prince, ſhall be 
ſeven weeks ; and threeſcore and two weeks, 
( after that ) the ſtreet ſhall be Built a- 
gain, and the wall, even in troublous times. 
And after threeſcore and two weeks ſhall 
Meſſiah be cut off, but not for himſelf ; 
and the people of the prince that ſhall 
come, fhall deſtroy the city, and the ſan- 
fuary, and the end thereof ſhall be with 
a flood, and unto the end of the war deſo- 
lations are determined. And he ſhall con- 
firm the covenant with many for one week ; 
and in the midſt of the week he ſhall cauſe 
the oblation and ſacrifice to ceaſe ; and 
for the overſpreading of abominations, he 
ſhall make it deſolate , even until the con- 
ſummation, and that determined ſhall be 
poured out upon the deſolate. As to the 
expoſition of this Prophecy, all Writers 
are agreed, that according to the lan- 
guage and cuſtom of the Jews, by a 
week 1s underſtood not ſeven days, but 
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ſeven years; that is, ſeventy times ſeven 
years, or four hundred and ninety years 
in all. And the plain ſenſe of the Pre- 
dition may be compriſed within theſe 
Obſervations, as far as it concerns my 
preſent purpoſe. 

r. Firſt, That from the ſecond build- 
ing of the Temple and City of Feruſa- 
lem, to the laſt deſtruQtion of both, there 
was alotted the ſpace of four hundred 
and ninety years, to be computed from 
the time of the publication of an Edi& 
by ſome Perftan King for this ſecond 
Building. 

2. That within the compaſs of thoſe 
four hundred and ninety years, Sin 
ſhould be expiated; true, ſubſtantial Righ- 
teouſneſs, grounded upon eternal Reaſons, 
ſhould be preached ; the old Prophecies 
thould be tulfilled ; Meſhah the Prince 
ſhould be cut off, and afterwards inſtated \ 
Jn his everlaſting Kingdom. The reſt of 
the Prediction relates to the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, of which I ſhall take no+ 
tice by ard by. Thus much of it 1s con- 
ccrning the Advent, Life, Death, and Un- 
ion ot the Meſtiah. 

Now to lay aſide the various, perplex- 
ing Accounts given by inquiſitive men, 
touching the cxact Impletion of every 
part 
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part of this Prophecy, theſe two things 
are very evident : 

rt. Firſt, That the rebuilding, and fi- 
nal devaſtation of the Holy Temple and 
City, was according to the time alotted, 
the ſeventy weeks of years. For though 
the Jews were permitted by Cyrus to re- 
turn into their Land out of their Captivi- 
ty, and to begin the reſtoration of. the 
Temple, yet the great Edict, the ſucceſs- 
ful Commandment for the reſtoring and 
building Jeruſalem, was given by that 
Perfien King, called Darius Nothus, Ez- 
ra 6. And from the third year of his 
Reign, when the work of the Temple (by 
the incitement of Faggai and Zachary 
renewed the year before) was now con- 
firmed by a new Edi& from the King to 
be finiſhed, unto the deſtruQion of Jeru- 
ſalem by Titus, are exaQtly four hundred 
and ninety years3 that is, ſeventy weeks + 


of years fully complete, as a Learned Mede. s. 


Writer hath computed the time to my 
hands. 

2+ Secondly, It is moſt evident, that 
before the expiration of rheſe four hun- 
dred and ninety years, while the Temple 
and City of Jeruſalem were yet ſtanding, 
Jeſus Chriſt was manifeſted in the fleſh ; 
that he fulfilled all Righteouſneſs in his 
N 3 own 
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own Perſon, and taught all others to live 
godly , righteouſly , and ſoberly in this 
preſent world ; that he offer'd up him- 
ſelf upon the Croſs, a Sacrifice and Pro- 
pitiation for the Sins of all men; that to 
him all the Prophets did bear witneſs, and 
in him their Prophecies did terminate ; 
and that upon his ReſurreQion and Aſcen- 
fion, he was exalted unto the right hand 
of God, and all Power was given him 
in Heaven and in Earth, according to 
DanzePs Prediction. 

And now to return to our Argument, 
How was it poſſible for Danzel, or for any 
other man, to have foretold theſe Events 
ſo exactly, and ſo long before, without 
immediate Revelation from a Divine, 
Omnaiſcient Being , who foreſaw, nay, 
fore-appointed the whole ſeries and courſe 
of theſe things from the beginning to the 
end ? And conſequently, How is it poſ- 
ſible for any man of common reaſon or 
ſenſe, to queſtion the Exiſtence of ſuch a 
Being, for theſe things could not depend 
upon any natural Cauſes. No, the Ad- 
vent, Sufferings, and Glorifying of the 
Meſliah, were purely the refult of a Di- 
vine Decree ; and therefore could not have 
been predited or foreſeen, but by that 
Divine Being who had decreed all; and 


by 
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by whoſe determinate Counſel and Fore- 
knowledge Jeſus Chriſt was delivered to 
the Jews , as St.. Peter told them, Aits 
2. 23, 

%, The like is to be faid of thoſe 
other Predictions, which relate to ſome 
remarkable and memorable Events after 
Chriſt's departure out of the world, and 
they were chiefly theſe three. 1. The De- 
ſtruQtion of Jeruſalem. 2. The Propaga- 
tion of the Chriſtian Faith. And 3dly, 
the diſperſed and reproachful Condition 
of the Jews. 

1. As Daniel foretold the Deſolations 
that would come upon Jeruſalem, fo did 
the Meſfliah himſelf foretel, that there 
ſhould not be left one flone of the temple 
upon another, which ſhould not be thrown 
down, Matth. 24.2. And a little further 
he faid, When ye ſhall ſee the abomination 
of deſolation ſpoken of by Daniel the pro- 
het, ſland in ( or about ) the holy iGo 
let them which be in Judea, fly to the moun- 
tains, ver. 15, 16. This, by the way,ſhews 
that the computation of Daniel's ſeventy 
weeks, 1s to be carried on to the time of 
Feruſalem's deſtruQtion ; for there the 
- tour hundred and ninery years end, and 
not. before ; as we ſee by our Saviour's re- 
terring to that Prediction, when he ſpake 
N 2 of 
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of that Deſolation. Theſe Predictions 


were accompliſh'd about forty years after 
the Meſſiah's Crucifixion, and in that Jun- 
Quure the ſeveral parts of thoſe Predidi- 
ons wereanſwer'd to the full, Then the 
Jews ſaw the abomination of Deſolation 
which Daniel had ſpoken of, meaning the 
Roman,Heathen Armies, with the Heathen 
Figures, in their Military Banners, cx- 
panded about the Holy City. Then were 
the people of the Prince ( that is, their 
Commander 7itus ) come to deſtroy the 
City and the Sanuary. Then did 7 ztus 
his Forces over-run the Land of Judza 
like a Flood, and make it deſolate. Then 
was the Temple laid waſte, and the Ob- 
lations and Sacrifices which were wont to 
be in it, were made to ceaſe. And then 
was the Conſfummation which Daniel! 
foretold, or the End which was determi» 
ned upon the Deſolate ; namely, the utter 
overthrow of their whole Government 
both in Church and State; and then too 
was the Deſolation foretold by Jeſus 
Chriſt, not one ſtone left upon another, 
neither in-che City of Jeruſalem ; for, as 
Joſephus acknowledgeth, it was razed to 


the Foundations, and laid even with the .. 


Ground : Nor yet in the Temple; for, as 
our Learned Paraphraſt obſerves out of 
| Scaliger, 
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Scaliger, as a full Completion of our Sa- 
viour's Prophecy, the very Foundations of 
the Temple were torn up by Turnes Ru- 
fas with a Plow-ſhare, ſo that no part of 
it Under-ground was left undiſſolved ; not 
one ſtone left upon another. How could 
a clearer Argument be expected than that 
was, of the Exiſtence of an All-ſeeing , 
an All-powerful and Righteous God, who 
weighed the Sins of an hardned People, 
and by his determinate Counſel and Fore- 
knowledge, made their Puniſhment then 
as plain as their Guilt had been, when 
with wicked hands they crucified the 
Lord of Life, and wiſh'd that his Blood 
mizht be upon them, and- upon their 
Children. 

2. But, Secondly, Beſides theſe Predi- 
Cions which concern'd them, and were 
fulfilled in their Sufferings, there were 
others which had references to the Pro- 
pagation of Chriſt's Religion. Chriſt 
himſelf had foretold, 7hat when he ſhould 
be lifted up from the earth, he would draw 
all men unto him, Joh. 12.32. And near 
Two thouſand years before that time, 
the Patriarch Jacob preſignified on his 
Death-bed, That when Shilo ſhould come, 
to him the gathering of the people ſhould be, 
Gen. 49. 10. Which was not poſſible for 
Jacob, 
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Jacob, at ſuch a vaſt diſtance of time to 
fay, or foreſee of himſelf ; no more than 
*twas poſſible for the Prophets in after- 
times, without Revelation from an All- 
knowing Being, to predi&t, as they did, 
That all kings ſhould fall down before him ; 
That all nat ions ſhould do him ſervice ; That 
he ſhould fland for the people ; That to 
him the Gentiles ſhould ſeek ; That from 
the rifing up of the ſun to the going down of 
the ſame, his name ſhould be great among the 
Gentiles ; That the Heathen ſhould be for 
his inheritance, and the uttermoſt parts of 
the earth for his poſſeſſion. All which Predi- 
Qions proved in the Event moſt evident= 
ly trues notoriety of fat ſhews it ; and 
yet the exact impletion of theſe Prophe- 
cies could never have been foreknown, as 
it was, but by a Supreme Numen, who 
knoweth all things ; conſidering how un- 
likely it was, as things ſtood, for Chriſtia- 
nity to find univerſal ſucceſs and enter- 
tainment in the world; becauſe it was fo 
oppoſite to mens Luſts and Pleaſures; the 
Jews were ſo hardned againſt it ; the Pa- 
gan Religion, which Chriſtianity was in- 
tended to deſtroy, was fo ſpread over the 
Gentile Nations, and fo fixt by Laws: 
Princes were fo ſet againſt it ; the Devil 
uſed fach various methods to ſtop its pro- 
preſs ; 
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greſs ; and the Preachers of it were of 
themſelves ſo weak, and unable to carry 
it over the world ; that without the Aſi» 
ſtance of a Divine Power, it could not 
have prevailed over the hearts of people 
ſo univerſally, and in ſuch a conquering 
manner , notwithſtanding all Obſtacles 
which were in the way. But herein ap- 
peared the wonderful Condudt of Divine 
Providence, That the Government of the 
Jews being quite diſſolved upon the de- 
ſtruction of Feruſ/alem, the Scepter then 
being utterly departed from Judah, and 
the Lawgiver from between his feet, Shi- 
loh reigned with triumph and glory. As 
the Jews loſt ground, fo Chriſt, whom 
they had crucified, got it; and a great 
deal more : So that 1n a very little time, 
not only multitudes of the Jewiſh Nation 
were Converts to Chriſtianity, but great 
Armies of People in the Gentzi/e world, and 
in the moſt Barbarous Countries, were 
brought in obedience to Chriſt's Faith. 
And hereby the Ends of God's Providence 
were ſerved by the Romans themſelves ; 
firſt by being his Inſtruments to captivate 
and ſubdue the wicked Jews ; and then 
by being themſelves ſubdued to Jeſus 
Chriſt 3 ſo that where-ever the Roman 
Eagles flew, there Chriſt was a Conquerer 
by his Holy Spirit. 3. To 
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3- To which let me add, 7hirdly, this 
one Obſervation more, concerning thoſe 
Predictions which relate ro the Diſperſed 


and Reproachful Condition of the Jews 


fince the Overthrow of their City and 
Government. As the Old Prophets had 
told thoſe People long before, what a ſad, 
miſerable Condition they would bring 
themſelves to at laſt ; ſo Chriſt had fore- 
told them in expreſs terms, 7hat upon the 
treading d:wn of Jeruſalem, they ſhould be 
led away captive into all nations, Luk. 21. 
24. A Prediction which was literaly ful- 
filled as ſoon as they were conquer'd by 
Titus his Army. Many thouſands of them 
were carried away, divided, and ſcatter'd 
up and down in the world ; where their 
wretched Poſterity inherit, their Anceſtors 
Curſe to this day ; leading ſtill a forlorn 
ſort of life; Vagabonds into all parts, and 
hated where-ever they go. An Avenging 
Hand from above doth {till purſue them ; 
and every day the world ſees the Predi- 
ions concerning them more and more 
fulfilled : Which is, as it were, an Ocular 
Evidence, as well of the Truth of Chriſti- 
anity, as of the Exiſtence of a Juſt God. 

I uſe this Argument the rather, becauſe 
it is a kind of ſenſible proof of a Deity 3 
and not of ſo remote a Nature as the reſt 
are, 
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are. Though it be apparent to Reaſon, 
that there muſt be a Firſt Cauſe of all 
things ; though the common notions and 
impreſſions we have in our Nature ſhew, 
who and what that Firſt Cauſe is ; though 
Miracles are undeniably convincing ; and 
Predictions, when accurately fulfilled, de- 
monſtratively infer the Exiſtence of a Be- 
ing that foreſees all Events, though at the 
greateſt diſtance; yet becauſe thoſe Ob- 
ſervations are molt operative, which moſt 
nearly affe& men, [ urge this Obſervation, 
touching the Jews Puniſhment, as being 
a thing verified by our own Experience. 
Miracles we have not ſeen ; but this Re» 
markable Judgment againſt the Fews we 
ſee daily ; and therein we ſce the plain ac- 
compliſhment of ſome Predictions which 
we know were written ſome conſiderable 
time before the Events happned ; ſo that 
we may well wonder, how there can be an 
Atheiſt, as long as there is a Jew living 
in the world. To this purpoſe, a Learned 
and Judicious Prelate of our Church, who 
hath ſolidly written upon the great Sub- 
jet now under my hand, expreſſeth his 
thoughts in theſe words, with which I 


ſhall conclude this preſent Point. There zip Will 
is (faith he) one particular, which to me kins's Nar. 


lecmeth very conſiderable for the proof © 
a Deity, 
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a Deity, though but little notice of it be 
taken by others ; and that is, The State of 
the Jewiſh Nation, who for theſe 1600 
years have been driven out of their own 
Countrey, having now no particular place 
of abode belonging/to them as a Nation ; 
but are ſcatter'd and diſperſed over all the 
habitable world, hated and deſpiſed where- 
ever they are permitted to dwell ; very 
frequently perſecuted, unpoveriſh'd, ba- 
niſh'd, murder'd in vaſt multitudes: And 
notwithſtanding all this, they are not yet 
fo mixt and blended with other Nations,as 
to be loſt among them; but are ſtill kept up 
a diſtin& People; there being no Inſtance 
like this in any Story ; as 1f they were 
intended for a ſtanding Memorial and 
Example to the world, of the Divine 
Power and Vengeance. To meit ſeemeth, 
among Rational Arguments, one of the 
plaineſt, not only for the Proof of a Deity, 
. and a Juſt Providence, in purſuing that 
Nation with ſuch Exemplary Vengeance 3 
but likewiſe for the Authority of Scrip- 
ture, and the Truth of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, 
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Itherto I have ſhewed the Exiſtence 
of a Supreme Being, that is Eternal, 
Independent, Selt-exiſting, the Author of 
our common Nature, Omnipotent, Om- 
niſcient ; all which CharaQeers are inclu- 
ded in the general Notion of a Deity ; or 
a Being that is Eminently and Abſolutely 
Perfeft. I procced next to ſome other 
Conſiderations, which argue a Being that 
is infinite in Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Be- 
nignity, as well as Power. 

In order thereunto, let us now begin to 
take a view of that which was propoſed 
as the Fourth great Head of this Dif- 
courſe; I mean, the Admirable Frame 
and State of the Univerſe. For whoever 
will ſeriouſly refle&t upon thoſe. various 
appearances which are in this viſible 
world, muſt be the moſt ſenſleſs and ſtus« 
pid thing in it, if after all the bright ma- 
nifeſtations of a Deity that are every 
where diſcoverable, he can at laſt permit 
himſelf to ſay in his heart, 7here is no Ged. 
God hath not left himſelf without witneſs, 
faith St. Paul, Adts 14. 17, No, that 
which may be known of Gods manifeſt to us ; 
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for God bath ſhewed it unto us. For the in- 
viſible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly ſeen, being underſtood 
by the things that are made, cven his eter- 
nal power and Godhead, Rom. 1. 19. 20. 

Here then we meer with Eight Obſer- 
vables, which are very fit in their turns to 
fall under our contemplation. 


rt. The excellent Order into which the 
ſeveral parts of the Univerſe are digeſted. 

2. The great Beauty that appears 
throughout the world. 

3- The wonderful Uſefulneſs that is in 
all the branches of the Creation. 

4. The curious and exquiſite StruQture 
of them for the Uſes and Ends to which 
they ſerve. | 

5. The conſtant Regularity of them in 
their reſpeQive Operations. 

6. The ample Proviſion that is made 
for the good of Creatures, eſpecially 
Mankind. 

7. The Reſemblances of Knowledge 
and Wiſdom in the Operations of things 
Irrational. 

8. The Divine Frame of our own Ra- 
tional Nature. O Lord, how glorious are 
thy works ! in wiſdom haſt thou made them 
all; the earth and heavens are full of thy 
riches ; 
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riches ; the various teſtimonies of thy great- 
neſs, and inexhauſtible benignity. 


1. Firſt, We may obſerve the excellent 
Order into which the ſeveral parts of the 
Univerſe are digeſted. This Order is 
ſeen : 


rt. In the commodious Situation and 
Poſition to which they are deter- 
mined. 

2. In the near Relation of them to 
each other, and Dependance on each 
other. 

3- In the Permanency of them in that 
State and condition wherein they have 
been placed. | 


x. As there are ſeveral Ranks and Claf- 
ſes of Creatures, ſo is every Rank 
determined to its due and proper 
place. That part of the world we ſtand 
m immediate need of, is the Earth ; 
and that is placed in the middle of the 
world, that it may receive influence from 
all the ambient parts of the Univerſe, to 
help its Feftility ; and the diſtance of it 
from the Cceleſtial Bodies is ſo commodt» 
ous, that its ProduQtions are not apt to 
be 
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be deſtroyed by exceſs of Heat or Cold, 
which otherwiſe would unavoidably fol- 
low were the diſtance nearer-or more re- 
mote. - It is the proper place for man in 
this life. For 'tis the Theatre we are © 
Act on, and the Magazine that yields 
us the Stores we live by; and therefore 
'tis near at hand, hard by all our Neceſſ- 
ties, and richly furniſh'd with Plants, 
Fruits, Meats, Entertainments of 21l ſorts; 
ſo that 'tis but going out of doors, and 
induſtrious People may gather their Pro- 
viſton, and whatever they can modeſtly 
deſire, either to ſupply their Wants, -or 
to afford them Pleaſures, And leſt-we 
ſhould drop down ſuddenly, far want of 
Breath, with our Meats between 6ur 
Teeth, the Air, which ſerves for Digeſti- 
on and Reſpiration, is, T eannot ſo welk-ſay 
in our Neighbourhood, «as in our Noſtrils. 
An Atmoſphere fo appoſitely plac*d,and fo 
adapted ro the groſs contexture of our out- 
ward Senſes, that it is infinitely more pre» 
per for ſenſitive Creatures, than the Fine, 
Unmixt rher that is at ſuch a diſtanee 
from us. | Thoſe fluid Bodies the Warers, 
are in their proper place too, treaſured up 
concave Rcecoptacles and Chanels, and 
there ready at hand to quench the hay 
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of every Animal ; and if Men wall be 
wanton, to ſerve their Senſualities alſo, 
without endangering their fafety- by in« 
ordinate , ſweeping Inundations. The 
Heavens are to give light and warmth to 
all Sublunary Creatures , and therefore 
the provident Hand which formed them, 
hath ſet them very remote; that thoſe 
great and glorious Luminaries may caſt 
their Influences over all the World ; and 
withal ſecure all things living from thoſe 
Scorchings and Deaths, ro which their 
Vicinity would otherwiſe have unavoid- 
ably expoſed them. In ſhort, all things 
are ſituate where they ſhould be; ' nor 
could. the wiſeſt Counſel have placed 
them better, ſuppoſing the wiſeſt Being 
- have bad the diſpoſal and ordering of 
them, 


2. The excellent Order of Creatures is 


ſeen 10 the near Relation of them to each 
other, and Dependance on each other. 
Where I thall ſpeak only of that general 
and common Reference, which rhe feve- 
ral kinds of Creatures, thus ſituated and 
diſpoſed , do | bear to one another. As 


for the uſefulneſs of particular Branches 


of the Creation , it will fall under our 
O 2 eye 
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eye 1n its due place. At preſent I am to 
take notice of that Relation and Conne- 
Rion, that Reſpe and Cognation which 
is between the Species and Sorts of things 
which make up this great Frame and Sy- 
ſtem of Nature, For in the great Vo- 
lume of the Creation there is a noble De+ 


ſign carried on, this Creature having a 


reſpect to-that, and that hanging upon 
the other, like Premiſes and Conſequents 
1n a well-compos*'d Book ; ſo that if one 
part be taken away, not only the Beau- 
ty, but the Purpoſe of the whole is loſt. 
Were all Senfitive Creatures deſtroyed, 
what would the Light of the Suw be to a 
blind: 'World 2 Were the Earth annihila- 
ted, what would the ſweet Influences of 
the Pleiades ſignify ? Or, were but the 
Fowls, the Cattel, the Fruits of the Eartli 
removed, what would become of Man, 
that: pretends to be the hittle Lord of all, 
and yet 1s fain to be a Dependant upon 
theſe poor Creatures, to afford him Pro- 
viſion daily, and to furniſh out his Table? 
Some. conceive, that the only great De- 
ſign of Nature is, to ſupport Man j- which 
though LI think 1s too great a Vanity to 
imagine, yet ſuppoſing it were ſo, how 
many Creaturcs are there to be _ , 
betore 


| 
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beſore it can come to his turn? 7 wil 
hear the heavens (faith the Divine Being) 
and the heavens ſhall hear the earth, and 
the earth ſhall hear the corn, and the wine, 
and the oyl, and they ſhall bear Jezreel, Hol. 
2.21, 22, Where we have a Summary 
Deſcription of the great Order of Nature 
as things are caſt into a State of Relari- 
on and Correſpondence, fet forth as if 
they cried to each other, and heard each 
other, to denote their mutual Subſervi- 
ency and Dependance. Thus the Stars 
by their attraQive Beams prepare and en- 
rich the Clouds ; the Clouds drop down 
fatneſs, that fatneſs moiſtens the Surface, 
and ſupplies the Bowels of - the Earth ; 
that Moiſture increaſeth and invigorates 
thoſe aQive Particles within, which are 
the Principles of Vegetation ; thoſe Prin- 
ciples carry the ſpiritous, vital Juice to 
every Tree and Plant ; that Juice paſſing 
through many Nervous Ducts and Con- 
veyances produce Germination ; thoſe 
Germations cover Mountain and Valley 
with a freſh Verdure ; and by theſe vart- 
ous means the Earth receives yearly a 
kind of new Life; every Species upon it 
is propagated, every living Individual is 
ſed and cheriſh'd, and Man and Beaſt 
are 
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are abundantly provided for a-new, af- 
ter all the vaſt Conſumptions and Ex- 
pences of Nature the year before. There 
is a Series and Connexion of Cauſes, 
which a& upon each other, the ſuperior 
Cauſe ſtill having « reſpe to the Powers 
of that which is the next in Subordina- 
tion ; and all ſhew the wonderful Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs of the Supreme 
Cauſe, in thus ſuiting and adapting the 
Operations of his Creatures, according to 
the neceſlities of the ſeveral Branches of 
his Creation. 


And as there is this extrinſecal Refe- 
rence born by one Creature to another ; 
ſo is there in every one of them an in- 
trinfick Faculty and Diſpoſition, which 
bears reſpect to the Operations and Pro- 
duQtions of thoſe external Cauſes. In all 
Animals there are eager Appetites, as 
Hunger and Thirſt, which ſtimulate and 
excite them every day to Eat and Drink 
of Natures Bounty. In all Vegetables 
there are ſpreading Roots, fibrous Recep- 
orek with open, greedy, capacious Ori- 
ices, to entertain, digeſt, and ſend up 
that animating Sap, which is miniſtred by 
the reſtleſs Principles of Vegetation. a 
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the Bowels of the Earth are hid the mu)» 
tifarious Seeds of Life, prepared for a new 
a(hiſtance of Salts, Nitre, and the like 
Supplics, to quicken, actuate, and render 
them Prolifick. Thoſe quickning Re» 
cruits wait for Diſtillations from above, 
to convey them down into their Apart» 
ments ; and thoſe Diſtillations are various, 
according to the Quality and Temper of 
the Seaſons 3 and as the Sun and Stars 
a&t by their Influences in the Air, where 
the great Treaſures are annually made 
ready by various Motions and Secretions, 
and then thed plenteouſly abroad in vart- 
ety of Forms and Modifications ; as, Hail, 
Snow, Rains, or Dews. Thus cach Cauſe 
bears a Correſpondence and Relation to 
the Faculties and Diſpolitions of that 
which is Subordinate ; and thoſe Faculties 
bear a Reciprocal Correſpondence to the 
Power and Agency of the next Superior 
One. There 1s fuch an orderly Conne- 
Qion, ſuch a cloſe harmonious Confede- 
racy between .the ſeveral Parts of the 
World, as they are placed and ſituate; that 
as they all ſeverally depend upon each 
other tor their reſpeive Operations, fo 
all jointly conſpire to the Prefervation 
and Maintenance of the whole ; which 
cvidently 
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evidently ſhews, That it could not be 
blind Fate or Fortune that linked together 
the Parts of the Univerſe: into ſuch an 
admirable League, ſuch an amicable State 
of Subſerviency and Aſſiſtance; but a moſt 
Wiſe and Beneficent Agent, that from 
the beginning conſulted and provided for 
the Good of all his Creatures, and ac- 
cordingly fitted their Powers to that great | 
end. For thoſe Irrational Beings , the 
elittering Lamps of Heaven, the Air and 
Earth, Vegetables and Creatures, that are 
meerly ſenſitive, cannot be ſupposd to 
underſtand the Ends and Scope, the 
Reaſons and Purpoſes of their Operations. 
They are not the eftes of any Delibera- 
ration, or choice of their own, but the 
conſequents of Neceſlity; and therefore 
muſt be brought about by the direRting 
Hand and Will of a God of Incomprehen- 
ſive Power, of Wiſdom, that they might 
bear witneſs of his Being and Providence, 
and excite all Mankind to praiſe and glo- 
cify the adorable Perfeions of his Na- 
cure. 


3- The excellent Order of Creatures is 
jecn in the Permanency of them in that 
State and Condition in which they have 
been 
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been placed. This Permanency conſiſteth 
in two things: x. Fir/t, In the entire con- 
tinuance of their Natures. The conſtituent, 
principal Subſtances of the + Univerſe are 
ſtill the fame they ever were ſince their 
firſt Formation , in Number, Meafure , 
and Weight. Nothing of their Beauty is 
faded by Age, nothing of Matter worn 
away by Motion, no Parts loſt quite by 
Accident, nor any one Species annihilated 
by outward Violence, or inward Infir- 
mity and Decay. Though Individuals 
upon the Terraqueous Globe dye daily , 
or are cut off, leſt the Earth we inha- 
bit and live upon, and have our Food 
by, ſhould be over-ſtock'd, yet all ſorts 
and kinds of Beings remain, from the 
glorious Furniture of the Firmament, to 
the meaneſt Species of Flies and Worms. 
All Vegetables propagate, as in the be- 
ginning, the diverſity of Sexes, Male, 
and Female, in all Animals continues on ; 
Men and Beaſts increaſe and multiply, 
and perform all their Natural Offices, 
ever ſince the primordial BenediQtion. 
But leſt theſe .things ſhould be look'd 
upon as Productions of Courſe, ſpring- 
ing meerly from the Principles and 
Energy of Plaſtick Nature, what think 
P WC 
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we' of the Permanent Concinnity and 
State of the Air, whoſe Salubrious Blaſts, 
Franſparency, proper Motions, and all 
other uſes it was yntended for, do ſtill 
hold on, notwithſtanding all Nuſances 
and Infections, all Vicifhtudes and Ab 
rerations , and all thoſe Diſturbances , 
Conflits, and Wars, from contrary jar- 
rivg Qualities which have been in it, 
fince its firſt Expanſion? What can we 
think of the Ceeleftial Hoſt , that for 
theſe Six thouſand Years have been eve- 
ry minute caſting and diſperſing their 
enlivening Beams over the whole World 
What can we think of the Sun in par- 
ticular, that during ſuch a long Tract 
and Succeſſion of Ages, has been every 
moment at ſo vaſt an Expence of Light 
and Heat, its Body ſtill continning un- 
impaired, and its Powers neither waſt- 
ed nor diſabled > How could all this Con- 
ſervation be without the help of an Al- 
mighty provident Hand, that does by 
a fort of new Creation, ſuſtain and ſup- 
ply daily the ſeveral Branches of the 

niverſe; and did at firſe form them all 
ſo perfe& in their Kinds, and in order 
to their particular Ends, and for the 
general Good of the whole ; that there 
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js no mending the Creation; no altering 
the Figure, Poſture, Number, or Frame 
of the Integral Parts of it; noadding any 
new Species, or deſtroying any old ones, 
without diſorder and detriment to the 


great Compages ? 


Secondly, The permanent ſtate of 
things is diſcernable, as by the continu- 
ance of their Natures, ſo by the conſtant 
tenor of their Operations and Motions ; 
witneſs (for all) thoſe bright, radiant Bo- 
dies over our heads, whoſe circular Tra» 
vels are ſo exactly periodical, and their 
Influences ſo conſtant, that they plainly 
thew there is a God above, who hath 
given them a Law which cannot be bro- 
ken. By the various Aſpets and Motions 
of the Moon, the melancholy Solitudes 
of the Night are abated ; the growth of 
Vegetables is aſſiſted ; the increaſe of Ani- 
mals 15 promoted ; Dews fall to help and 
cheriſh the ſeminal Powers of the Earth ; 
and (beſides many other advantages) the 
flowings and ebbings of the Sea are regu» 
lated, and thereby the Waters are kept 
from putrefaction , and the innumerable 
multitude of Fiſhes are preſerved. And 
how comes it to paſs, but by the m—_ 
2 0 
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ot a Wiſe and Beneficent Being over all, 
that theſe Influences are ſo conſtant, and 
theſe Motions are fo ſtated and certain, 
that the Monthly Afpets, and Annual 
Revolutions and Courſes of the Moon are 
ſtill the very ſame ; and all this, through 
a thin fluid Vehicle in which it ſwims? 
Fhe other Planets, how difterently ſoever 
they move, yet amidſt that Variety, their 
Rowlings about have all along to this day 
ſo punQtually anſwer'd their determinate 
Periods, that they carry with them mani- 
feſt Marks of an Unerring Hand that doth 
direct and govern them ;' and keeps the 
parts of them from thoſe Diſſipations, 
which otherwiſe the Rapidity of their 
Motion would expoſe them to, in their 
fine unreſiſting A#her. All other Stars 
( the Sun excepted) are ſaid to be fixt 3 
not that they do not move at all, but be- 
cauſe their daily Motion 1s ſtill direatly 
forward in the ſame Circle, without any 
particular Retrograde creepings,and with- 
out thoſe Aberrations and Deflexions, 
ſometimes Northward, and ſometimes 
Southward, which the ſeven wandering 
Stars obſerve. Now it, according to the 
old Opinion, theſe great Bodies be ſup» 
pos'd to be faſtned, like ſo many Nails, in 
| Pellucid, 
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Pellucid, but Solid Spheres, 4t is a ſtupen- 
dious thing to conſider, how ſuch vaſt, 
cumberſom Machines ſhould be able to 
turn about ſo exactly, and in ſuch a cons 
ſtant, even courſe, Night and Day, with- 
out an Almighty Power that did firſt ſet 
them on Motion, and doth ſtill ſuperin« 
tend and ſteer them. But if they be ſup- 
pos'd to rowl in a free, open /Zther, it 
is impoſſible to conceive how ſo many 
Pendulous Bodies, of ſuch unmeafarable 
magnitude, fo briskly moving in their 
reſpeAive Spaces without the leaft rub 
to ſtop or hinder them, ſhould not 
claſh, or croſs, or interfere with one 
another, but ſtill keep at the ſame di- 
ſtances, for ought we know, to an 
hair's breadth, and perform all their 
Courſes with equability and conſtancy 
to an exaQt point ; all this is beyond 
the reach of Human Reaſon ro con- 
ceive, unleſs it be granted, that there 
is a Supreme, Over-ruling Beg, who 
did at firſt ſet them into a determinate 
order, and hath ever fince preſerv'd 
them in that order, maintaining , go- 
verning, regulating, and directing their 
motions by his own Infinite Power , 
and moſt Watchful Proyidence. 

But 
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But to ſpeak more particularly of that 
Glorious Luminary, which every day 
rejoiceth as a Giant to- run its courſe , 
to viſit the whole world, and to iavi- 

orate. and cheriſh aff things here be- 
- with hvely -Emanations : What can 
- we think of his Diurnal Motion, where» 
by that Immenſe Creature daily takes 
his Round, and abſolves his Courſe with- 
in the ſpace of 24 hours; and this, 
not only with far greater celerity, than 
that 'of the ſwifteſt Arrow from the 
ſtrongeſt Bow ; and moreover with ſuch 
exat order, and conſtancy, that for 
theſe Six thouſand years his daily Re- 
volution has been neither quicker, nor 
flower by one minute ; twice only ex» 
cepted, when at the Special Command 
of his Maker he was arreſted in his 
Race, and was made one day to ſand 
ſtill, and another day to go backward 
Ten Degrees ? Beſides this Diurnal Race 
from Eaſt to Weft, which cauſes the 
viciflitude of Day and Night, what 
think we of the Sun's Annual Progreſs 
towards the Northern, and then off 
again towards the Southern Tropick, in 
an Oblique Circle they call _ _ 
Atack, 
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diack, under Twelve Signs, or Conſtel- 
lations, each whereof conſiſting of Thir- 
ty Degrees, he paſſeth through in Thir- 
ty Days, finiſhing his yearly Courſe: in 
360 Days, or thereabouts.; riſing, as he 
goes, every new day in a new Line 
parallel to the Equinoxial; and ſo in- 
creafing or leſſening the Hours of the 
Day, and bringing on the ſeveral Sea- 
fons of the: Year, which are ordained 
for wiſe and good Ends: And hence 
come. the Vaiciſſitudes of Summer and 
Winter, .of Spring and Fall, of the La- 
borious Seed-time, and the Joyful Weeks 
of Harveſt: All. which, that great Di- 
vider of Days, and Months, and Years, 
hath all along perform'd, by ſuch an 
uniform, fteady, and conſtant tenor in 
its motions, that this preſent Day, nay 
this preſent Minute, exaQly anſwers to 
that which was full a Thouſand Years 
ago, when the Sun moved ia the ſame 
Sign, in the ſame Degree, nay in the 
fame Point, wherein it moveth now. 
All this while I have ſpoken according 
to Old Ptolemy's Hypotheſis, That the 
Heavens move ; becauſe the Scripture 
ſpeaks aſter that manner, as being moſt 
ſyitable ro our ordinary Apprehenſions. 
But, 
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But, whether in fat the ſtars move, 
or the Earth only , or the Earth and 
Stars too, is the fame thing to my pre- 
ſent purpoſe ; and I leave it to our 
Modern Inquifitive Philoſophers to di- 
ſpute that matter out, and fo end it 
when they can. For, where-ever thoſe ' 
Motions be, our Obſervations will re- 
turn to this point, and muſt reft here, 
That theſe Motions are exa&t, punctual, 
and preciſe ; which yet were impoſſible, 
without the Decrees and Contrivance 
of a Supreme, Intelligent Being, or a 
God , that ſuperintends, orders, and 
takes care of this great Frame, and 
Wonderful Machine of the Univerſe. 


Now to all this the Scepticks of our 
Age are ready to tell us from two or 
three old Blundering Pagan Philoſophers, 
That this Excellent Order of things came 
to paſs, not by the Counſel, Skill, and 
Power of a Deity, but by meer chance. 
For ( that I may in a few words open to 
you the Myſtery of Infidelity ) their 
grand Creed is this ; That from all Eters« 
nity there was nothing but Matter and 
Motion in an in Space ; Wherein 
numberleſs multicudes of ſmall Particles of 
Matter 
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Matter, called Atoms, were for a vaſt, 
long time, dancing and ſporting , play» 
ing and toying, juttling and tumbling), 
freaking and clathing rogether- ; and 
uſing all endeavours and tricks, how-to 
dutch and combine into Aggregate Bo- 
dies, and into diffterenr Modrfications , 
Shapes, and Forms : And that after ma» 
ny Rencounters and Trials, though with- 
out any Deſign, Forecaſt, or Underſtand- 
ing of their own, they hapned co tall in» 
to all the things which make up the 
world : Some tell into a Sun, others 
made up the Moon, others formed them- 
ſelves into great numbers of Twinkling 
Stars; a frolickſome ſort of Atoms dan- 
ced together into that which we call the 
Free, Open Air ; the more Dull and 
Lumpiſh kinds made up an Earth ; and 
thence ſprung up in time many other 
Contextures which made up Plants and 
Trees ; and abundance ran into Animals, 
Beaſts and Men: the very Souls of men 
being (as they ſay ) nothing bur delicate 
Modifications of the finett, and molt 
ative Aroms that Matter could afford; 
where when they are by any untoward 
Accident or Infirmity, daſht and diffol- 


ved, then they bring Death ; which in 
their 
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their Opinion is only the unclutching of 
Matter, void of a ſpiritual, intelleQtual, 
diſtin Subſtance, that ts ſaid to return 
to a God to give an Account of its 
Actions at a Judgment-day ; Notions 
which thefe grear Wits of the world 
( as they take themſelves to be) believe 
to be nothing but the Inventions of Prieſts ' 
and Politicians, to keep Mankind in la» 
very, and to fright people out of their 
Senſes. Thus inſtead of believing 1n a 
God, they believe in Matter and Mo- 
tion, in Space and Atoms, in Chance 
and Fortune: For, according to them, 
as things fall apieces by chance, fo it 
was by meer chance that they fell at 
firſt together ; not by the Hand and Dt 
reQions of a Wiſe, Omnipotent Agent, 
that gave them their being ; by Lucky 
Hits, by Caſual Concurrences, but by the 
ſuccesful motions of Blind , Senſelets A- 
toms, accidentally and fortuirouſly jump- 
ing together into great variety of Com- 
binations and Figures ; and ſo continu» 
ing, till Fortune that joined them, 
makes them fly aſunder again ; and till 
by ſome new Comical Motions they 
form themiclves into- new Shapes. 


Now, 
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Now, though the expoſing of theſe 
Conceits be Confutation enough, yer I 
would gravely ask theſe Wiſe Sages, 
How it can conſiſt with common Reas 
ſon to imagine, that the Fortuitous Mo» 
tion of _ Unthinking Matter 
could compoſe all things into ſuch ex- 
cellent order; as the moſt Intelli- 
gent, Prudent Mind could not have 
made more apt and proper > How 
could Blind , and conſequently Erro- 
neous Chance, without any delibera- 
tion, pitch upon ſuch Places to dif- 
pole every thing into, as our common 
Senſes ſhew to be moſt fit, and coms 
modious ? We fce the Earth is Situate 
in the Center of the Univerſe, to res» 
celive kindly and ſeafonable Influences, 
Heat and Cold, Drought and Moi- 
ſture, from all the Ambient Parts of 
this viſible World. The Firmament is 
expanded at fuch a convenient di- 
ſtance, as that it can communicate 
its ſweet Influences, without expoling us, 
and the things round about us, to thoſe 
Extremities of Heat, or Cold, where- 
by a greater Propinquity, or Longin- 
quity would cauſe Living Creatures to 
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languiſh and dye. Thoſe Lucid Globes 
which enamel the Firmament, are fo 
appoſitely fix'd up and down every- 
where from Pole to Pole, that the re- 
moreſt Regions participate of their Vir- 
tues afrnd Powers. The Sun is deter- 
mined to ſuch a Fitting Courſe, and 
to ſuch Convenient Limits, that by its 
Allterrnate Acccſſes and Receffes thoſe 
Comftorting Rays are diſperſed -over 
all the Earth, which at proper Sea» 
fons produce Graſs for the Cattle, 
Bread to ſtrengthen man's heart , and 
Oil to make him a chearful Counte- 
nance, and pefierous Wines to refreſh 
and exhilerate his Spirits. Under the 
Oppoſite Poles there are the great 
Treaſures of Snow, which yield to the 
Horter Climates plenty of Rain, and 
Refreſhing Gales of Wind. Not to 
ſpeak of the Gommodious Poſition of 
the ſeveral Parts in Men, Beaſts, and 
Plants, which could not be alter'd, 1 
do not fay, without apparent Defor- 
mity, but without inſupportable In» 
convenience and Prejudice to the whole 
Frame. This is enough to ſhew, that 
the ſeveral Branches of the Univerſe 
ate ſo agreeably diſpos'd and __—_ 
that 
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that without betraying our Reaſon , 
and the uſe of our Faculties, we can- 
not impute thoſe Poſitions to the ca- 
ſual motion of blind, ſenſeleſs, undeli- 
berating Atoms ; bur muſt look upon 
them as the Reſults of Deſign and 
Choice, and as Arguments of an In- 
telleual, Provident Being over all, 
who worketh all thinzs according to the 
counſel of his will ; (or, according to 
the Beſt and Wiſeſt Reaſons) Epheſ. x. 
IT. 

Again, Let me ask our pretending 
Philoſophers, How can it confiſt with 
common Reaſon to conceive, That thoſe 
Congruitics and Relations which theſe 
ſeveral parts of the world bare to each 
other; thoſe Aptitudes and Concinnities 
which are hetween the Diſpoſttion of 
ſome things, and the Faculties ot others ; 
ſo that this thing is for. the uſe of that, 
and that thing reciprocally fitted for this ; 
how, I fay, can theſe mutual Correſpon- 
dences be rationally aſcribed to nothing 
but mere Fortune and Chance ? Is not the 
Eye fitted for the fecing of Light, and 
Light fitted for the uſe of the Eye ? Are 
not all the Senſes adapted to their proper 
Objeas, and thoſe Objes adapted to 
gratify 
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gratify the Senſes? Is not the Air a proper 
vehicle for Volatile Creatures, and the 
Frame of thoſe Creatures ſuited to the 
Contexture of the Air? Are not the Wa- 
ters agreeable to Fiſh, and the Nature of 
Fiſh fo adapred to the Waters, that they 
cannot ſubſiſt in a thinner Element? In 
ſhort, Are nor the parts of Nature's great 
Fabrick ſo congruouſly fitted to each 
other, like ſo many Springs and W heels 
in the moſt curious piece of Art, that 
there is no taking away a part, without 
difordering and disjoynting the whole? 
And how can all this be thought to 
proceed from Chance, any more than 
the Frame of a Watch or a Clock? 
Theſe things ſhew, that they were 1n- 
tended for Ends, and where Ends are 
to be ſerved, there muſt be Knowledge, 
Counſel, and Forecaſt, how ro make 
choice of proper Means, and how to 
fit thoſe Means together for due ap- 
plication : And when we ſee the Parts 
of the whole World fo admirably fitted, 
ſuited, and adapted to each other in 
ſuch exquiſite Order , What extreme 
ſottiſhneſs is it not, to attribute thoſe 
Congruities to ſtupid , blundering For- 
tune, which are ſo many Sculptures of 
a Dt- 
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2 Divine Hand, ſo many plain Evi» 
dences of the Wiſeſt Mind, and the 
Higheſt Reaſon z Once more let me 
ask, How it can conſiſt with Reaſon 
to believe, that this vaſt Compages 
could hold and continue in the fame 
excellent Order for fo many Thouſand 
years together, if it fell into it at the firlt 
by mere Accident? Or how it could 
come to pals, that the Parts of it have 
not been as yet Diſunited and Scatrer'd 
by Motion, if nothing bur Fortuitous 
Motion joined them 2? All Motion ſer- 
veth , eſpecially if it be violent and 
ſwifr, either to Wear away Matter by 
degrees, or to Diſlolve and Diſlipate the 
Particles on a ſudden, and to make all 
about it fly; as we ſee clcarly by the 
rapid Revolutions of every Wheel about its 
Axis. Suppoſing then one or other of theſe 
Three things, which are the principal ac- 
counts; either that the Earth alone whirls 
about upon an Axis of its own; or, 
that the Heavens turn round upon the 
great Axis of the Univerſe, the Earth 
lying quiet, and the Sun moving both 
forward. and retrograde perpetually ; 
or, thirdly, That the motion is divi- 
ded, the Earth doing the Diurnal part, 


and 
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and the Sun abſolving that part which 
is Annual ; which cf theſe Opinions 
ſoever men are pleaſed to follow, they 
muſt grant on all hands, that the mo- 
tions are performed with the greateſt 
velocity and quicknets. And how then 
can ſo many Combinations of Atoms 
be rationally ſuppoſed able to have till 
held it out againſt the utmoſt Rapr- 
ditv ; and that all along, during the 
Succeſſion of ſo many Yeats and Ages ; 
ſo that in all this time, neither the 
Parts of any one moving Body have 
been impaired, nor the motion of any 
one hath been diſturbed out of its or- 
derly Tcnor ? eſpecially, ſince all is 
ſuppofed by our Refined Wits to de- 
pend upon Chance 3 which is far more 
likely to diſfolve, or diſorder a Rapid 
Boay, than ever it was to form it; 
for they themſelves cannot tell the 
manner how this was done ; but 'ris 
very eaſte for any man to conceive 
how thac may be; and if there be 
nothing but Luck in the caſe, it muſt 
be a great wonder to any conſidering 
man, that by ſome odd Luck or other 
the whole World hath not bcen diſlol- 
ved long ago. 

| To 
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To draw this Conſideration to a pe- 
riod. Suppoſe theſe Scepticks ihould 
ſee ( what I have ſomewhere read of ) 
a Great Machine of Braſs, like that 
Sphere, which Zully faith his Friend 
Pofidonius made, contriv'd according to 
Ptolemy's Hypotheſis, wherein there is 
a viſible Deſcription of the Heavens 
and Earth 5 of the ſuppoſed Orbs and 
Spheres above; of the Cycles and Epi- 
cycles ; with an ingenious, but imper- 
perfe&t Repreſentation of the Centri- 
cal and Eccentrical Motions of the 
Heavenly Bodies; and all this in a 
round Scheme of Materials, orderly 
diſpos'd in their proper places ; fitted 
together in apt Connexions; and hold- 
ing all together in a firm, laſting, and 
permanent Frame : Would they them- 
ſelves fancy this Machine to have been 
formed, not by the Deſign, Art, or 
Hand of any Skilful Workman ; but 
only by Chance, and by the Fortui- 
tous Motion of Atoms > But becauſe 
ſuch a Machine I ſpeak of, is not eve- 
ry where to be ſeen, let them with 
an accurate Eye obſerve ſome Pieces 
of Art, which have bcen the Curious 
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( though now Ordinary) Improvement 
of this Age; I mean, the Pendulum 
Clocks ; wherein the Movements are 
ſo fine, ſo adapted to each other, fo 
regular , nay fo ſteady and conſtant-in 
their courſe, that ſome ( without any 
help) will go, and keep their Order-a 
full Month ; ſome a Year, and ſome 
more; and can it be rational to im- 
pute all this to Luck, and Fortune ; 
and ro the caſual] falling together of 
unguided Particles of Matter ; when 
Chance never produceth any thing 
that is orderly and uniform, exact and 
ſteady, ſtable, fixt, and conſtant > Or, 
thirdly, Let them view a Common 
Globe, and diſtintly obſerve the Poles, 
the Axis, the Horizon, the Meridian, 
the Aquator , the Ecliptick, the Zodi- 
ack, rhe Tropicks, and all the Degrees 
whereby they may follow, and trace 
with their Finger the determinate courſe 
of the Sun, and then let them fay, 
whether that poor, ordinary Frame can 
be thought the efte&t of Blind Fortune 
too. Nay, Laſtly, Let them ſurvey 
their own Houſes, and examine the 
Solidity of the Foundations, the Ce- 
menting of the Walls, the Contigna» 
tion 
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tion of the Beams and Rafrers, and 
all the parts of the Buildings, ſo duly 
and properly laid, ſo regularly erected, 
ſo ſtrongly -faſtned, 'fo depending up- 
on each other for ſupport, ſo fitted 
and compacted for ute; and all ma- 
king up ſuch Firm, Durable, and Per- 
manent Structures, as can bid de- 
fiance to Winds and Tempeſts ; and 
after all, would it not be ridiculous 
Folly to conceive , that thoſe Edifices 
were not intended for uſe by any 
ArchiteQ's Forecaſt, nor raiſed by any 
Architet's Contrivance , nor finiſh'd 
by any ArchiteR's Skill and Work- 
manſhip, but that all hapned to be 
erected by the Fortuirous Concurrence 
of Unguided Inſtruments, and by the 
accidental motion of Irrational Mate- 
rials ; the Stones leapirg by chance 
out of the Quarries, the Timbers dan- 
cing away from their Roots, the Mor- 
tar taking a frolick to be in too; and 
Saws, and Axes, and Trowels, and 
Hammers, and Nails, and Pins, help- 
ing and moving too by Chance, they 
know not how, nor when? Now if 
theſe be ſuch Senſeleſs Imaginations , 
What groſs Stupidity is it to think, 
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that this Goodly, Magnificent Fabrick 
the Univerſe, was made without the 
Counſel and Wiſdom of a Divine Ar- 
chitet, and merely by the chance- 
motions and friskings of ſmall Parti- 
cles of Matter, that without the Power 
and Directions of an Infinite Mind, 
were no more able to make a Star, 
or a Man, than the Motes of the Sun 
were to Re-build the Great Ciry of 
London, when it lay in Aſhes ? 


I have inſtanced in theſe things of 
Art, to ſhew the monſtrous unreaſo- 
nableneſs of thoſe, who will not al- 
low ſo much of Skill and Contrivance 
to have been uſed in ſetting the World 
into this Commodious, Apt, and Per- 
manent Order, as is neceſſary for the 
pertefting of Humane Inventions : tho 
indeed there was infinitely more of 
Wiſdom neceſſary , beſides the Power 
requiſite to raiſe the Materials of the 
World out of nothing. For, as a 
Learned Writer ſpeaks, may not the 
moſt Excellent Pieces of Humane Ar- 
tifice, the Faireſt Structures, the Fineſt 
Portraictures, the moſt Ingenious and 
Uſctul Enquiries, ſuch as we are wont 
molt 
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moſt to admire and commend, with 
infinitely more eaſe happen to exiſt , 
without any Induſtry or Contrivance 
ſpent upon them ? If we cannot allow 
thoſe rude Imitations of Nature to 
| ſpring up of themſelves, but as ſoon 
as we eſpy them, are ready to ac- 
knowledge them Produdts of Excellent 
Art, though we know not the Artiſt, 
nor faw him work; how much more 
reaſon is there that we ſhould believe 
thoſe Works of Nature, fo incompa- 
rably more Accurate, to proceed alſo 
from Art, although inviſible to us 
( that is, Divine ) and performing its 
Workmanſhip by a Secret Hand ? 


This Argument for the Exiſtence 
of a Deity, was urged by that Wiſe 
Philoſopher, Cicero ; who 


obferv'd, That m the mwelk in Colo ae fe 
Heavens there is nothing tuna, nec temeritas, nec 


of Fortune, Temerity , 


erratio, nec vanitas ineſt ; 
contraque omnis ordo, ve- 


or Error, nothing which ritas, ratio, conſtantia, Cic: 
iS vain » Gl uſeleſs ; bur de Nar. Deor, lib. 2. 


that on the contrary, 

there is all Order, Truth, Reaſon, 
and Conſtancy. And hence he ſhews, 
That fince things perfected by Nas» 
ture 


ture are much better 
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than Works 


performed by. Art, and yet Art it 
felf doth nothing without Reaſon ; 
therefore we muſt believe, that Na+ 


$i ergo meliora ſunt 
ex» que naturi, quam il- 
Iz quz arte perfetta ſane, 
nec ars efficit quidquam 
ſine ratione; ne natura 
quidem rationis expers eſt 
habenda. Qv1 igitur con- 
venit , Signum aut tabu- 
lm pictam cum aſpexe- 
ris, ſcire adhibitam eſle 
artem 3 cumque procul 
curſum navigii videris , 
non dubitare quin id ra- 
tione, atque arte movea- 
eur; aut cam Solarium 
vel deſcriprum, aut ex 
aqui contemplere , intel- 
ligere declarari horas ar- 
te , non caſu z mundum 
aurem qui & has ipſas 
artes, & earum arrtifices, 
&. -cunQta + compleGtatur , 
conſilii & rationis exper- 
rem putare? Qudd fi in 
Scythiam , aut - 19 Britan- 
niam Shperam aliquis tu- 
lerir, hanc, quam nuper 
fmiliaris noſter effecit, 
Poljdonius , cujus ſingulz 
converſiones idem effici- 
unt in Sole, & in Lu- 


na; & in quinque ſtellis 


ture is not void of Reas- 
ſon and Wiſdom, It then 
( ſays he) when you lee 
a Sign, or a Picture 
drawn, you know that 
there Art was uſed ; or, 
when at a diſtance you 
ſee a Ship. taking its 
courſe, you doubt not 
but it is ſteered by Rea» 
ſon and Art :: Or, when 
you look upon a Suns 
Dial, you conclude, that 
the Hours of the Day 
are ſhew'd by Art, and 
not by Chance ; how can 
it conſiſt with Reaſon to 
think , that the World 
which contains all thoſe 
Arts,. and all Artificers, 
and indced all. manner of 
things, can; be without 
Counſel and Wiſdom to 
order it 2 It ( fays he a> 
gain ) a Man ſhould car- 
ry 


ry into Scythia, or Bri- 
tain, that Sphere which 
our Friend Pofidonius late- 
ly made, wherein are re- 
preſented the Motions of 
the Sun, and Moon, and 
the five other wandring 
Stars, juſt as they move 
every Day and Night 1n 
the Heavens, Who of 
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errantibus , quod efficitur 
in Cclo fingulis diebus 
& nottibus , quis in Ul2 
Barbarie dubiter, quin ea 
Sphzra fir perfeQa ratio» 
ne ? Hi autem dubirant 
de mundo, ex quo ori- 
untur & fiunt omnia , Ca» 
ſune ipſe ſir cffeQus, aut 
neceſſirate aliqua3, an ra* 
tione , ac mente Divina ? 
Ibid. 


thoſe Barbarous People would doubt whe- 
ther that Sphere were made by perfect 


Art? And 


then how can 


it ſtand 


with Reaſon to doubt concerning the 
World, out of which all things do 
ſpring, and are made ; whether That 
was formed by Chance, or Nature, 


or by a Wiſe and Divine 
Mind 2 And hence, a lit- 
tle after, that Excellent 
Author queſtions, Whe- 
ther he ought to have 
the name of a Man gi 
ven him, who when he 
ſecs the motions of the 
Heavens to be ſo certain, 
the ranks of the Stars to 
be ſetled, and all things 
to be ſo connected and 


Quis enim hunc hom» 
nem dixerit, qui cum ram 
certos Carli motus, ram 
ratos aſtrorum ordines, 
tamque omnia inter ſe 
connexa & apta viderit, 
neget in his ullam ineſſe 
rationem , eaque caſu fieri 
dicat, que Qquanto cons 
filia geranrur , nullo con- 
ſilio afſequi poſſumus ? 
Ibid. 


fitted 
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fitted together, ſhall after all, deny that 
there is Reaſon for all theſe things 3 
and fay, that they were done by 
Chance, when our Underſtanding can- 
not reach, or comprehend the Great 
Counſel and Wiſdom, whereby they 
are done or pertormed. 
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HE next thing that ſhews the Ex- 

iſtence' of a God, is the great 
Beauty which appears 1n the Univerſe 
whereby I mean, that entertaining and 
delighttul View, which the admirable 
Frame of the World doth atiord us. 
For which way ſoever we caſt our Eyes, 
whether upward or downwar«,; whether 
on this ſide or on that, What charming 
Objefts arc there every where for us ro 
contemplate, with unſpeakable Pleaſure 
and Satisfaction? 1, For their Multi- 
tudes, 2. For their Splendor. -3. For. 
their Variety. 4. For the Comelinels 
and Delicacy of their Frame -which 
Four things make up the Beauty of the 
Creation, 


1. An, Firſt, It we look upward, 
What a Magnificent and Auguſt Expan- 
hon 1s there above to entertain our 
Eyes ? A fit Curtain to be ſtretched out 
. before the- glorious Habitation of the 
Divine Majeſty, and to be a Partition- 
Veil between that molt Holy One, the 
Glorious God, and his poor Creatures: 
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And who can tell the Number of the 
Stars, or call rhem by their Names? 
What Eflays foever obſerving Aſtrono- 
mers have made, it is no more in the 
Power of Man, than'it 15. to bind-:the 
{weet Influences of the Plezades, of to 
looſe: the Bands of Orio-,- of to bring 
forth ' Mazzaroth 11 his Seaſon, or. to 
guide Ardnrss with his Sons; as the 
Expre(ſions:are, Fob 39. For which way 
ſoever. we' move, we ſtill- make new 
Diſcoveries; ſtill we find a new enter- 
taining Profpe& of Lights without Num» 
ber. Thar Multitude which 1s obvious 
to. every Man's Eye, 1s uninveſtigable 
by us”; befides that inmente Tract, uſu- 


ally called the Milky-way, which 1s 


madeup of a Congeries of innumerable 
lefler/Stars;:that by reaſon of their vaſt 
diſtance from us are not {ingly duſcern- 
able, but altogether do caſt the appeat- 
ance of a White ſpacious Cloud, or 
Zone, by the mixture and umon. of 
their langnid Beams. But by the ufe 
of that artificial Inſtrument, the Telef- 
cope, great numbers ot 'Stars have been 
lately diſcovered, which; probably, were 


Mr.&n. of Rever obſerved by Man before : And 


the Wild. 
of God in 
the Creat. 


C as a learned Author tells us ) 1ts like- 
ly, that had we morc pertect Teleſcopes, 
| many 
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many Thouſands more might be diſce- 
vered 3 and yet, after all, an incredi- 
ble Multitude remain, by reaſon of their 
immenſe diſtance beyond all ken by the 
beſt Teleſcopes -that could poſſibly be 
invented, or poliſhed by the Wit and 
Hand of an Angel. For if the World 
be as Des Cartes would have it, inde- 
fintely extended 3 that is, ſo far as no 
hamane Intellec& can fancy any Bounds 
of itz then what we ſee, or can come to 
ſee, muſt be the leaſt part of what is un- 
diſcoverable by usz the whole Uni- 
verſe extending a Thouſand times far- 
ther beyond the utmoſt Stars we can 
poſiibly _— , than thoſe be diſtant 
trom the Earth we live upon. But we 
need not go ſo far in our Conjecures ; 
for if that new Hypotheſis, which ſeem- 
cth moſt Rational , be granted, That 
the fixed Stars are not all placed in one 
and the ſame concave Spherical Superfi- 
cies, equidiſtant from us as they ſeem 
to be 3 but that they are varioully 
and diſperſedly fituate, ſome nearer, 
ſome further off, juſt like Trees in a 
great Wood or Foreſt; this alone, were 
there nothing elſe to be conſidered, is 
enough to ſhew the exceeding Great- 
neſs and Fecandity of that Divine Pow- 
S 2 er; 
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er, which Adorned and Beautified thoſe: 
Regions above with ſuch Multitudes of 
glorious Luminaries, as by: the Scrip- 
ture Compariſon, Gem. 22. 17. ſeem e- 
qually as impoſhible to be counted up, 
as the Sands that are upon the Sea- 
ſhore. 

But beſides the Numbers, we muſt 
reflect upon the Magnitude of thoſe glo- 
rions Bodies, which plain Reaſon will 
torce us to conclude 1n general to be 
very great and ummenle. For though 
they appear to us to be (mall in ther 
proportions, the Sun and Moon excep» 
ted, yet that is becauſe of their vaſt 
diſtance trom the Eye, There are cer- 
tain Rules in Mathematicks, and thoſe 
grounded upon very probable Obſer- 
vations, whereby the molt learned and 
modelt Aſtronomers, comparing the 
Diameters of ſome Stars with the Dia- 
meter of the Earth, have given us ſuch 
accounts as to ordinary Capacities ſound 
at the hilt hearing, not only amazing 
but utterly incredible. And though 1 
cannot undertake to vouch tor the ex- 
actnets of the coinputations z yet on 
the other hand, 1 muſt confeſs my 1na- 
bilitics to ſhew why they may not be 
thought right and tiue IN a great mea- 
Lure, 
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ſure. Who'would think that the San 
is 139 times bigger than the Earth ? 
And yet this; I think, is the very leaſt 
account 3 for ſome skiltal Aſtronomers 
reckon above. 160.. Who that takes 
meaſures by his Eye-ſight would ima- 
give, that the Three Planets above the 
Sun do bear ſuch diſproportions to the 
Terreſtrial Globe, as to be the lower- 
moſt above once, the next Two above 
Eighty times bigger ? And yet there are 
curious and inquiſitive Philoſophers that 
pretend to make theſe Calculations good 
by . Mathematical Demonſtration, As 
to the fixt Stars. their Dimenſions are 
ſaid to be proportionable, and the now 
received Opinion 1s, that how number- 
leſs ſoever they be, they are ( the prin- 
cipal ones eſpecially) ſo many leſſer 
Suns, or Sun-like Bodies, But waving 
all pretences to exactneſ?, it muſt be 
granted on all hands,that they are of vaſt 
Magnitudes, how {mall ſoever they ſeem 
to us, by reaſon of their great height 
and diſtance from us : Which thing be- 
ing duly conſidered, What but an Om- 
nipotent, and moſt Intelligent Being 
can be thought to have formed ſuch 
Worlds (as it were) of immenſe, glo- 
rious Creatures, wherewith the Firma- 
S 3 ment 
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ment is adorned? Can it be reafon. 
ble to conceive, that ſuch a vaſt orderly 
Hoſt was raiſed by the Chance-Motion 
of ſenſeleſs Atoms? Or, that Chance, 
which never yet built a Cottage, or 
drew a Picture, or paved an Houſe, 
could firſt make, and then furniſh the 
Heavens after that magnificent and won- 
derful Manner ? Cicero conſidering thoſe 
glittering Badies in the Sky, their Multi- 
tudes,Greatne(s, Motion,Order andCom- 
modious Situations, ſo that inſtead of 
annoying the Earth, they are ſerviceable 
and beneticial to all things in it , could 
not but admire how it ſhould enter into 
any Man's Heart to think, that ſuch a 
goodly, beautiful Stru&tare was framed 
by the fortutous Concourſe of blind 
and undefigning Particles of Matter, that 
could never build a City, or a Temple, 
or a Portico. After that rate ( ſays 
he ) they may as well believe, that by 
throwing multitudes of Letters npon the 
ground, Enivs his Anvals may be made 
by chance, ſo as to become a fair, le- 
gibleand intelligible Book 5 whereas no 
one Verſe was ever ſo compoled. {And 
is not ſach a little thing more eaſy-ro be 
tormed by chance, than the large Vo- 
lume of the World 2 ) And hence that 
excellent 
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excellent Author proceeds to a Dil- 
courſe of Ariſtotle's to this purpole : Sup- 
poſe ſome perſons ſhould have dwelt all 
their days under ground, 1n ſtately Do- 
micils, adorned with Imagery and Þi- 
fures, and furmiſh'd with all neceſ/aries 
to make their lives happy, and there 
ſhould have heard ſome rumour of a 
Numen, and Power Divine : And ſup- 
poſe that after a while, by the ſudden 
opening of ſome Caverns of the Earth, 
thoſe Perſons ſhould ſtep out into theſe 
Parts of the World, and behold the 
Earth, Sun, and Heavens, and obſerve 
the greatneſs of the Clouds, the vio- 
lence of the Winds, the bignels, beauty, 
and inflaence of the Sun ; and that the 
Day dependeth upon his Prelence : And 
{ſuppoſe when Night comes they ſhould 
behold the Face of the Heavens ſo ador- 
ned, the various aſpects of the Moon, 
the order and motion of the Stars, their 
riſing and ſetting, and their (ſtated and 
perpetual Courſes; when they ſaw all 
theſe things, they could not but be- 
leve that there is a God, and that theſe 
are the Works of God. By theſe wiſe 
Meditations of intelligent Pagans we ſee, 
that there are in the World, and eſpe- 
cially in the Heavens, ſuch Evidences of 
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a Deuy as [hine bright upon the Mind; 
{o thc plain honelt Nature bears Witneſs 
to the Truth of that, Fſal. 19. 1. The 
heavens declare the glory of God ;, and the 


firmament ſheweth his dandy work, 


2. If now, in the next place, we 
lower our Contemplations, by taking 
our Eyes off trom the Magnificence by 
God's Throne, to behold a little what 
may be ſeen about his Footſtool ; 
with what Pleaſure and Raviſhings may 
we hnd aſtoniſhing Objects tor Num- 
ber and Varieties? In both reſpetts 
they are next to Infinite : Which ſhews 
that nothing but an Underſtanding in- 
anitely perte&, a Will infinitely effica- 
cions, and a Power infinitely exten- 
live, could give them a Being, or pre- 
tervethem 1n itz becauſe more muſt be 
luppos'd to be 1n the Agent, eſpecial- 
ly in a voluntary and Divine Agent, 
than 1s mn its Effects. Firſt then, as to 
the Number of them. The moſt af- 
luming Scepticks will not have the 
Conhdence to deny, but that it 1s 
impothble tor all Mankind to give a 
diltinct Account of Individuals z for 
who can be an({werable for the Cata- 
logue of Men only? Indeed great 
pains 
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pains have been taken by ſome critt- 
cal Naturaliſts, and particularly by that 
learned Author of our own betore-men- 
tion'd, to diſcover the Tale of Species, 
or the ſeveral ſorts and kinds of things 
with Life. And becauſe Books are not 
ready at every one's Hand , let me 
give you the Summ in ſhort, which 
ſeemeth to be this; The - Species of 
Beaſts, certainly known and diſcover'd, 
about 150. The Species of Birds, a» 
bout 5co. The Species of Fiſhes above 
3000, The, Species of Inſects, 2co00, 
And the Species of Plants above that 
Number.But how well ſoever theſe wor. 
thy Obſervers and Secretaries of Na- 
ture have deſerv'd of the World for 
their Curious and elaborate Enquiries, 
{till they ſpeak but like Men, whoſe 
Knowledge is, and unavoidably muſt 
be of a ſhort reach in coinpariſon 3 
for what Men can be accountable for 
all the known Parts of the World ? and 
clpecially for thoſe Parts which are as 
yet undiſcover'd?2 However, the Eſtt- 
mate 1s the more laudable, becauſe it 
1s modeſt; there being, Secondly, great 
Variety, as well as Numbers, of things 
on Earth, that are included and com- 
prehended under one and the fame 
Species 3 
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Species; which (till ſhews the Beauty 
of the Creation the more: As, the 
Lilies (for Example ) which though 
they are not allow'd a Specifick diffe- 
rence, to make them every one a di- 
ſtin& ſort or kind of Flower; yet a 
Numerical difference muſt be allow'd 
them, by reafon of their plain diffe- 
rence as to Growth, Colour, Shape, 
and Smell. I uſe this Inſtance the ra- 
ther, becauſe the Lord Jeſus himſelf 
was pleas'd to ſend us to the Lilies of the 
field for our Inſtruction, Math. 5. But 
the Obſervation extends to many other 
Produthons, wherein we find great di- 
verſity in one reſpect or other, though 
they be of the ſame Kind. And this 
variety of things, which {till operates 
conformably to their own Powers and 
Faculties, carries with 1t a plain Stamp 
of an Hand atting with fecundity of 
Power, directed and govern'd by abun- 
dant Wiſdom. For though an Infinite 
Power may torm things without Num- 
ber or End, yet the Beauty of that 
Power 13 beſt ſeen by the diverſity of 
its Strokes, which makeup one come- 
ly and fair Compoſure, as variety of 
agreeable Features and Lineaments make 
up a beautiful Face. Such 1s the ad- 
mira- 
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mirable 'Decorum that 1s in this ſpaci- 
ous Univerſe, in that it is 'not ſtock'd 
with numerous Generations of one Kind 
only (which yet a boundleſs and un- 
controulable Power con'd have made) 
but is checquer'd (as was more agree- 
able to Wiſdom) with a Multiplicity 
of Species, that the fecundity of the 
Power might be more wonderfully 
diſplay d, the Glory of the Divine 
Goodneſs might be more viſtbly ex- 
tended round about the World, and 
that all Rational Creatures might be 
more eaſily and throughly taught tro 
admire and adore that Munificent Be- 
ing, which from time to time main- 
taineth ſo many abundant ſorts of Crea- 
tures at the conſtant charge of his Pro- 
vidence. We ſee how one Creature 
1s miniſterial and ſerviceable to ano- 
ther ; as Graſs 1s for the Cattelz Fruits 
For Beaſts, Fowls, and Inſe&s 3 and 
Animals themſelves for the uſe of Men, 
(and every Man ſhou'd be for the ſer- 
vice of God.) Now by this admirable 
State of things , that provident care 
ſeems to have been taken from the be- 
ginning, which 'the Son of God taok 
at the Miracle of the Loaves and Fiſh- 
es, that nothing ſhou'd be loft, Joh 6. 
17. 
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17. Nothing is quite loſt upon the 
Earth 3. but what one Creature leaves, 
another takes 3 what this kind refuſeth, 
another ſort gathersz fo that at the 
end of the Year , Men and Animals 
conſtantly make even; with the World, 
and ſpend the Liberality. of Nature ; 
all waiting on the Providence of a Su- 
pcriour Being, to give them their Meat 
agatn 1n due Seaſon, Things indued 
with Life being thus various, and that 
variety being rhus uſeful as well as en- 
tertaining, What can a Man's next 
Thought be, but that there is a Glori- 
ous God, who made his Creatures in 
Number, Meaſure, and Weight 3 not 
only to diſplay the Exuberance and 
Tranſcendency of his Power, but alſo 
to cxemplifie the infinity of his Skill, 
Wiſdom, and Mumiticence ? And yet I 
have taken no notice of the variety 
of things inanimate here below, or of 
their various Diſpolitions , Qualities, 
and Modifications, which-yet are aſto- 
niſhing Arguments of a Divine Mind, 
that [3 appolitely form'd ſuch a vaſt 
multiplicity of Beings, according to 
ſach innumerable and ſuch beauteous 
Idea's, The diverſity . of Elements, 
with their various Mixtures and Tem- 
pera- 
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peraments:in- this lower World : The 
attracting penetrating, refrigerating 
Motions of 'the Air, and the various 
Appearances in it of Rain, Hail, Snow, 
Thunder, Lightnings, Clonds, Winds, 
Rainbows, Comets, and other liquid 
Meteors; the variety of Waters, as 
Springs, Rivers, Lakes, Seas, Baths 3 
their various Colours, Smells, and 
Taſtes, together with their various 
Courſes and Reciprocationsz the unin- 
veſtigable variety within the Earth, 
Quarries, Minerals, Metals, Loaditones, 
Subterraneous Fire, Caverns, Treaſures 
of Salts, Nitres, Bitumens, Salphurs, 
precious Stones and Gemms of great 
variety. In ſhort, whatever is for the 
Advantage, or Comfort, or Pleaſure, 
or Ornament of our Lives, we fetch 
out of the Earth in great abundance: 
All theſe multifarious Creatures ſpeak 
the Forecaſt and Providence of a moſt 
wiſe and liberal Being , that of his 
Goodneſs, was pleasd thus to fill the 
whole Univerſe with his Riches, This 
Pulchritude of the World ariſing from 
the variety of 1ts Furniture, was to 
Cicero a convincing Argument of the 
Exiſtence of a God ; the Perenmity of 
ſo many Fountains, the Delicacy of 
Streams, 
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Streams, the Garniture of Banks by the 
{tides of Rivers, the vaſtneſs of Caves, 
the aſperity of Rocks, the height of 
many hanging Mountains, the unmen. 
fity of Champion Countries, the hid- 
den Veins of Silver and Gold, the in- 
finite ſtore of Marbles, - the goodlineſs 
of Seas, the mulnude and varieties of 
Iſlands, the Amenity of Shores, and 
the innumerable diverſity of Things 
by, and - on the Sea-ſhores: And to 
ſay after all, that this admirable and 
delightful Variety happend by the 
caſual Motion of blind, irrational, and 
unguided Atoms , is far more abſurd 
than to ſay, that Czcero's Orations 
were compos'd by the caſual drop- 


. pings of Ink, without the help of any 


Hands or Brains, though they contain 
{uch variety of Matter, ſuch copiout- 
neſs of Style, fuch elegancy of Phraſe, 
ſuch abundance of Senſe, Argument, 
and Wit, that the whole Air of them 
ſhews them to have been contrived 


and penned by a Man of excellent Arr, 


and the acuteſt Underſtanding. 


3. If we caſt our Eyes on further 
yet, we may ſee the beauty of the 
Creation, as by the variety, ſo by the 
Symmetry 
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Symmetry and comlineſs of thoſe things 
which every where fall under our 
Contemplation. With what admira- 
ble Contrivance are the innumerable 
Tribes of Fiſhes made, to hve 1n a lit- 
tle World by themſelves? to feed 
and propagate, to ſwim and play, to 
poize and ſteer their Bodies in their 
fluid Element 2 How exquiſite is the 
formation of all the Senſitive Creatures 
upon the Earth, from the Lion and 
Leopard , from the Elephant and Ca- 
mel, to the Ox and Aſs? What affe- 
cting variety of Art is there 1n the for-+ 
mation of Man? O Lord (faith Da- 
vid) 1 ax: fearfully and wonderfully made 5 
marvellous are thy works in me, and 
that my foul. knoweth right well, My 
ſubſtance was not hid from thee when 1 
was made in ſecret, and curiouſly wrought 
in the loweſt parts of the earth, Thine 
exes did ſee my ſubſtance being yet 11- 
perfect, and in thy Book were all my 
members writter, which day by day were 
faſhioned, when as yet there were none 
of them. Such knowledge is too won- 
derful for me :; it 3s high, I cannot at- 
tain winto it, Plalm 139, But though 
the Myſtery of God's Workmanſhip 
within us be not diſcoverable by eve- 
ry 
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ry Eye, yet the external Beauty of 
this Houſe of Clay affe&eth all Men, 
eſpecially when Innocence and Good- 
neſs are the Inhabitants; a goodly 
Strufture of Nerves, Veins, Arteries, 
Tendons, Muſcles, Vitals, Bones, Lj- 
gaments, all cover'd over with a beau- 
teous Skin, adorn'd with Features and 
Lineaments, with Shapes and Colours, 
to which the moſt ſullen Stoicks, nay 
the greateſt and proudeſt Heroes, have 
humbly offer'd up themſelves, not Vo- 
taries only, but ſometimes Sacrihces al. 
ſo. What do I ſpeak of the graceful 
Form of Humane Bodies? View the 
moſt contemptible Creatures upon 
Earth, and you will find the excel- 
lent Curioſity of their Contrivance for 
the Ends and uſes they are deſign'd 
unto, from the Velvet Mole even to 
thoſe creeping Animals which ſtrike 
us with Horrour at the ſight of them x 
the Snake, the Adder. the Evet, the 
Lizzard, and the very Toad, who have 
ſuch a Symmetry of Parts, ſuch ſpeck. 
led Contextures, ſuch beauteons Co- 
lonrs, as ſhew that they ſtole not into 
the World without the Will of that 
provident Being, who thought fit to 
adorn the Univerſe with great variety, 
But 
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But of thoſe ordinary Creatures we 
familiarly behold , there are eſpecially 
three ſorts, which for the exquiliteneſs 
of their Frame, or for the delicacy of 
their Complexion, or for both, are no 
little Ornament ro the Creation, Firſt 
{nſe&s, which though they are looket 
upon as the Refuſe parts of the World, 
yet do bear the Signatures of a moſt 
accurate Hand, and bring to my Mind 
St. Paul's Obſervation ot the Fabrick 
and Garniture of our Bodies, 1 Cor. 12: 
The cye cannot ſay to the hand, I have 
”o need of you 5 nor again the head to 
the foot, have no necd of you, Nay 
much more thoſe members of the body 
which ſeem to be more feeble, are neceſ= 
fary. And thoſe members of the body 
which we think to be leſs honourable, 
upon theſe we beſtow the more abundant 
honour 5 and our nncomly parts have 
more abundant comlineſs. The meaning 
1s, that where Natural Beauty is want- 
ing, Artilicial Beauty by handſome 
Clothes doth make amends. In like 
manner thole 1gnoble Creatures | now 
ipeak of, how low ſoever the Divine 
Hand hath placed them mn Rank and 
Order, ther want of Honour in re- 
{pect of their Station, 1s ſupply'd and 
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made up by the Beauties beſtow'd up. 
on them 1n reſpect of their Contex- 


ture: Witneſs the Gildings of the | 


Waſp, the Hornet, the Bee, and ma. | 


| 


ny ſiuch-like Inſects 3 the Gayeties of | 


the Butterfly: the Garniture of the 
Caterpillar; the Luſtre of the Glow. 
Worm ; the Glofles of the Beetle ; the 


Elegancies of the Gralhopper 3 the | 
fine Embelliſhments of many Garden | 


and Meadow-Inſects, which I cannot 
name 3 the delicate forms of Flies of 
al: ſorts, eſpecially the various Beau- 
ties of thoſe which in Summer you 
may with great Admiration behold a- 
bout Ponds and Rivers; thar 1ncom- 


parable Shapesz their gaudy Trains; | 


their Or's and Azures; their curious 


Lineaments and rich Embroideries 5 all | 


thcle are ſo many legible Characters 
in the Volume of the Creation, to 1n- 
{truct us, that the Maker of the Uni 
verſe 15 a Divine Being, infinite 1n 
Knowledge, Wildom, and Fecundity. 
| ſhall cloſe this with the Obſervation 
of a learned Wrizer, concerning the 
diticrence between Natural and Arti- 
hcial things, which appears by the help 
ot the Microſcope, tince we have had 
the ulc and improvement of it. Whate- 
ever 
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ever is Natural, doth by the Micro- 
ſcope appear adorn'd with all imagt- 
nable Elegance and Beauty, There 
are ſuch inimitable Gildiogs and Em- 
broideries 1n the {malleit Seeds of Plants, 
but eſpecially in the Parts of Animals, 
in the Head or Eye of a {mall Fly ; tuch 
accurate Order and Symmetry in the 
frame of the moſt minute Creatures, as 
no Man will be able to conceive with- 
out ſeeing oft them, 

4. Another fort of Creatures which 
ſerve as well for the Ornament ot the 
Creation, as tor the Service and De- 
light of M:n, 15 that winged Quire 
of Birds which entertain us with me- 
lodious Conlorts, and thou'd teach us 
to offer up daily Hymns of Praiſe to 
the Honour oft that God, who fteedeth 
Man and Beaſt, even to the young ra- 
vens which call upon him , Pfalm 147. 
and begrudge th not his Altars to be an 
houſe for the ſparrow, and a net for the 
ſwallow l0 lay her younte , Piaim ©4. 
And how arttully arc thoie Creatures 
form'd tor their reſpective ends? How 
appoltely are all their Organs fitted, 
that they may be able to dilcover ail 
Meats that are proper for thems to 
gathcr their various forts of Focd, 
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from the Worms in the Earth to the 
Flies and Inſc&s in the Air; to flee 
and ſhelter themſclves from Deaths 
and Dangers to fail abour in their thin 
Flement ; and to fill Mountains and 


Valleys, Woods and Fields, with thar ; 


{weet Harmonics 2 Ot a!l Animals the 


Fowls of the Air ( it you take the | 


whole Set of them) appear to the open 
Eyc the moſt beautiful 3 excepting ſome 
kirds of prey, ſuch as the Raven, the 
aw, which want that Splendor 
which others have; as 1t the tender 
3cing, Whoſe Mercics are over all his 
Works, defign'd to diſgrace, even in 
Irrational Creatures, all bloodineſs and 
cruelty of Temper. With what deli- 
cate variety are the more 1nnocent 
forts adorn'd, eſpecially ſuch as live 
upon Seeds and Worms 2 Their par- 
ty-colour'd Cloathing, their beauteous 
Heads and Breaſts, their Plumes of SIl- 
ver and Gold; all ſocketted within 
ſuch Nerves and Ligaments, and (ized 
in ſuch due Proportions for flight, 
and decl:t with ſuch ſplendid Curioft- 
tv, thar a Man can hardly fcc a Fea 
ther which ſthews not the Art of a 
Divive Hand. 


But, 
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But, as our Saviour himſelf ſaid, 
Conſraer the lilies of the field, how they 
grow, they toil not, neither do they ſpin, 
an4 yet your heavenly Father clothes them, 
And how various and beautiful 1s that 
Rayment ? I mult not pretend to de- 
icribe 1t, ſince no Art can reach the 
wondertul fineries oft Nature. And 
what we call Nature is nothing but yet 
the forming Power or Faculty of {cmi- 
nal Principles, directed by the Will of 
a wiſe ſupreme Being, in order to the 
reſpe&tive Ends and Utes of the things 
which are to be tormed., Now, town- 
ſtance in our common Lily; do but 
obſerve the congruous Complication 
of its fibrous Roots, the procerity and 
decence of the Stalk, the Ornaments up- 
on its Head , the conformity of the 
Flower to all others of the fame kind, 
the Odour it yields, its tender Sceds 
provided again(t the next Year 3 and 
thoſe ſurronaded with a gracetul De- 
fence, conliſting of ſuch curious Iivi- 
ſions, tinctur'd with ſuch Bluſhings, 
criticiz'd with ſuch Edgings 3 and all 
theſe ſupported and maintain'd by a 
curious Com:exture of Filaments, con- 
veying the Powers of Life all over 
through a Net-work of the moſt cx- 
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quiſite Fibres, all wrapt up 1n a lovely 
Skin, and thereby defended trom the 
annoyances and rudeneſles of Wea- 
ther. And what I have ſaid of the 
Lily, 150bſervablein every other Flow- 
er wherewith the Surface of the Earth 
is beantihed 3 nay im every Bloſſom 
wherewith the Heads of Trees are a- 
dorncd 3 the meaneſt whereot confi- 
{tcth of fuach a dchicate Shape, Form, 
and Stracture, as plainly ſhews that 
they are not the caſnal Works of ſtu- 
pid bungling Atoms, but the fair Pro- 
ductions of an orderly Power, ſuper- 
intended and guided by an intclligent 
Being, that at firſt made all things by 
the fertil energy of his Will. Can a- 
ny Man of found Reaton believe that 
all theſe Elegances did ever jump to- 
wether by chance? Was an Honle, or 
a Room , ever bcantity'd with Car- 
VINGS . Paintings , and Tapelcry , by 
meer Caance; that 15, without Hand, 
or Initrument, or Deſtgn ? Did blind 
Chance ever draw one Landskip, with 
Trees, Flowers, Þirds and Cartel re- 
pr refered in it2 Did it ever draw the 
Picture of an Af? a thine fo dull and 


itupid, that cne would think 1t molt 
! 


-afily done by the caſual aggregation 


_ 
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of ſenſeleſs Atoms, it Chance ever did 
any thing of that kind at all. And 
is 1t rational to believe, that Chance 
made a whole beautiful World oft O- 
riginals, when 1t could never yet give 
us one Copy? No; thele beauteous 
Productions ſhew the print of an Hand 
that formed all things according tothe 
higheſt Reaſon, and with the moſt ſtu- 
pendious Skill and Art 3 otherwile it 
were impollible to conceive how there 
could be ſuch great diverſity of come- 
ly Species z fuch Concinnities and 
Symmetrics in them z ſuch regularity 
of handſom Strokes; ſuch congruous 
Features and Lineaments 3 ſuch curio- 
ſity of varicus Forms, as we ſee adorn 
the Creation, and entertain our Eyes 
with Delight and Aſtoniſhment. 

If it be ſaid, that all this proceeds 
from Seminal Principles, acting in eve- 
ry thing by the Virtue and Faculty of 
that Flaltick Nature, of which a very 


excellent Author of our own hath ſpo- ,,, ...,. 
ken ſo much, and written ſo well ; in wwrh In- 


an{wer hereunto, 


1. Firſt, It ſeems very reaſonable to 
grant, that as there 151n Animals a Pla- 
{tick Nature, or an internal moving, 
T 4 torma- 
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formative Principle , which doth dif- 
poſe and faſhion all the parts of the 
Fetws ;, (o there is in the Earth too a 
Plaſtick Nature, or Life by which all 
Plants and Vegetables are differently 
form'd, according to their different 
Seedsz and all this regularly, orderly, 
methodically, and artificially, accord- 
ing to the diſpoſitions of every Vege- 
table, and in order to certain Ends and 
purpoſes which it ſerveth tor. 


2. But then, Secondly, it muſt be 
granted alſo, that this Plaltick Nature 
cannot know or underſtand 1ts Work- 
ings, or be con{cions of what it doth; 
much leſs can it comprehend the rea- 
ſons of its Operations 3 or intend and 
delign the Ends, or conſult and deli- 
berate concerning the manner of bring- 
ing thoſe Ends about : For thele are 
Mental Acts, proper to Creatures Ra- 
tional, endad with Rational Facultics 
and Powers, 


3. And therefore, ihirdly, inſtead 
ot deſtroying the Notion of a Deity, 
the Plaſtick Nature in Animals and 
Plants, doth inter the exiſtence of an 
ineligent direct? 


CY 


Agent, under 


which 
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which, and in ſubſerviency to which, 
it atteth ſo methodically 3 like a La- 
bourer that does the drudgery, to act 
under the Conduct of a wile Maſter- 
Workman, And this is the Notion of 
that excellent Author ſpoken of ; that 
though Plaſtick Nature doth act artifi- 
cially for the ſake of Ends, yet it ſelf 
doth neither intend thoſe Ends, nor 
underſtand the reaſon of that it doth. 
Nature is not Maſter of that conſum- 
mate Art and Wiſdom according to 
which it acts, but only a Servant, and 
a drudging Executioner of the Di- 
Cates of jt, It aFeth not by Choice 
or Knowledge: Though it be a thing 
which worketh regularly and unifortn- 
ly for Ends, and which may be alſo 
called the Divine Art and Fate of the 
Corporeal World 3 yet for all that, it 
1s a low and impertect Creature , for- 
as much as it is not Maſter of that 
Reaſon and Wiſdom according to 
which it acts; nor does 1t properly in- 
tend thoſe Ends which it acts for, nor 
indeed 1s it exprelly conſcious of what 
it doth, it not knowing, - but only do- 
ing according to Commands and Laws 
impreſt npon it. Neither of which 
things ought to ſecm ſtrange or in- 
cred1- 
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credible, fince Nature may as well aQ 
regularly and artificially without any 
Knowledge and Conſciouſnz2ſs of its 
own, as Forms of Letters compoun- 
ded together, may print coherent Phi. 
loſophick Senſe, though they under- 
ſtand nothing at all; and it may alfo 
act for the ſake of thoſe Ends that 
are not intended by it ſelf, but an 
higher Being, as well as the Saw or 
Hatchet in the Hand of the Archite@ 
doth. 

This ſhews that whatever the Pow- 
ers of Nature be, they are all im Obe. 
dience and Subſerviency to a ſupreme, 
wile Being, that was the Author of Na- 
ture, and hath all along ſince preſerved 
its Faculties, and 1s ſtill the principal, 
ſuperintending Cauſe of all that De- 
cence and Beauty, which giveth ſuch a 
dazhing Luſtre to the whole Creation, 
and 1s from Year to Year, trom Age to 
Age maintained in a conſtant, uniform, 
and undiſturbed State, To ſay that all 
the comely Parts of the World were 
ſach from Eternity, 1s very abſurd. To 
ſuppoſe they made themſelves ſuch out 
of nothing, 1s nonſenſe : To concetve 
they were fortuitoully formed ſuch by 
the accidental Jumblings, and Sport- 
ings, 
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ings, and Coalition of undeſigning Mat- 
ter, is equally as unreaſonable : And to 
fancy they conſtitute ſuch by the hike 
accidental coheſion of thoſe blind Parti- 
cles of Matter, 1s a conceit as wild and 
extravagant as the reſt. Can Chance form 
a Flower,eſpecially fuch variety of Flow- 
ers, the contexture whereof no Art can 
expreſs? Can Chance propagate ſo ma- 
ny beautiful Species of them in ſuch a 
ſteady, conſtant, regular Manner ? Can 
Chance do this that never did any thing 
that was orderly , uniform, and unin- 
terruptedly Graceful fince the World 
ſtood 2 Conld Chance make ſo many 
Minute Seeds ſo Myſteriouſly, with ſuch 
Germens, Fibres, and Ramifications, that 
by the helpof a Microſcope you would 
believe you ſaw the Plant inan Epitome ? 
Can Chance then teach the Seed to ſprout 
ſo Methodically ? Firſt to caſt out a 
complication of Roots downward, to 
eſtabliſh irs hopetul Oft-ſpring in the 
Ground, and to receive for it a con- 
ſtant ſapplement of Vitality ; and then 
to ſhoot upwards into a proportionable 
Body, with variety of Veſlels to enter- 
tain its Nutriment 2 Can Chance then 
direct the Plant to cloath it felf with 
proper Integuments 2 To extend it ſelf 
into 
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into divers Branches and Divaricati- 
ons? To cover its Head with Leaves ? 
To adorn thoſe Leaves with Flowers, 
To which Solomon's Glory was not com- 
parable? And to digeſt and diſperſe the 
vital Juice into great variety of odori- 
fcrous Shapes, Streaks and Colours, ſuch 
as are inimitable by human Art? And 
when theſe curious Works are 4one, 
Doth Chance inſtru& the florid Crea- 
ture to reflet upon its mean and poor 
Beginnings, and as a grateful return to 
form more Seeds of the ſame Species 
for another new Generation? Do all 
theſe orderly and artificial Operations 
look, as if they proceeded from the for- 
tuitons Motions of irrational, rude and 
ſtupid Atoms ? Are they not rather clear 
Arguments of the wonderful Skill and 
Wiſdom of an intelligent Being, that 
ſuſtains the Faculties, and guides the O- 
perations of plaſtick Nature by a perpe- 
tual Law? That is, by an energetick, 
effe&ive Principle given it by its Maker, 
whereby Nature works unitormly and 
ſteadily in ſubſerviency to the Will and 
Intention of the great Creator, and Pre- 
ſerver of all things? This is the only 
intelligible and rational Account that 
can be given of the Beauty of the Cre- 
ation. CHAP. 
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\ CHAP. VII. 


HE next thing to be conſider'd, 
as a plain Argument of the Ex- 
iſtence of a God, 1s the uſefulneſs of 
the particular Branches of the Univerſe, 
and the aptitude of them to anſwer their 
reſpe&ive Uſes 3 which I once intended 
to have made two diſtin&t Heads ; but 
upon ſecond Thoughts conceive. it bet- 
ter to caſt them together into one. 
And if it is made appear that the World 
is ſo artfully framed thar the parts of it 
tend, and are adapted to ſuch benefi- 
cial Purpoſes, as they would and ſhould 
have been made for, ſuppoling Divine 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs to have had the 
framing of them; What can any rea- 
ſonable Man conclude, but that they 
were intended and fitted for thoſe ex- 
cellent Purpoſes, by the contrivance of 
a directing, beneficent Being over all ; 
and not jumbled together by the meer 
Iacky compoſitions of unthinking, un- 
deliberating Atoms 2 
This then muſt be our preſent buſj- 
ne(s to look into diftinftions 3 and be- 
cauſe the Subject is Copious and Impor- 
tant 
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tant, as well as entertaining, it will be 
neceſiary for us to caſt onr Eyes again 
over this goodly Fabrick, and obſerve 
the admirable uſefulneſs, as we have 
hitherto diſcover'd the Order and Beau- 
ty of its Structure. 

1. To begin then with the heavenly 
Bodies 3 whole principal End ( as I 
conceive ) is, by their Luſtre and Mag- 
nificence to fet forth in ſome meaſure 
the infinite Greatneſs and Splendor of 
the Divine Majeſty 3 being themſelves 
ſo many faint Rays, or rather (as in this 
caſe, it I may without abſurdity ſpeak ) 
ſo many Shadows of his Glory. As they 
relate to this inferior World, they are 
the great means of Vitality, without 
which it were impoſſible for any living 
Creatures to be maintain'din their Beingz 
nor would the wholeTerraqueous Globe 
be any thing but dead Rock and Ice. For 
the prevention of which Havock, they 
are in their Natures ſo many inexhauſti- 
ble Fountains of Fire, that give Light to 
all {cnf1ble Creatures, warmth and vege- 
tation toall Animal ſubſtances. This is to 
be ſaid more eſpecially of that great Lu- 
minary the Sun, which Heathens have 
been wont to worſhip, for the univer- 
{al Good it doth by us. enlivening 
Beams: 
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Beams, For as it 1s in its Nature of a 
comforting, cheriſhing, and quickning 
Faculty 5 ſo are its Courſes fuch as ren- 
der its Powers every where effectually 
uſeful. Had it been fixt over any one 
determinate Part of the Earth in a State 
unmoveable, it would have been not 
only uſeleſs, but pernicious unto all 
thingsz for as the Parts of the World 
out of the reach of its Beams, would 
have been in an eternal State of Dark- 
neſs and Death 3 ſo the very Regions 
under the Sun muſt have been parched 
up, and conſequently deſolate, and un- 
inhabitable by means of thoſe continual 
Fires, which would have turned all in- 
to a kind of Conflagration. Therefore 
tis as neceſlary tor the good of the Crea- 
tion that the Sun ſhould move, as thar 
it ſhould give light and warmth 3 and 
that Motion being two-fold ; Diurnal 
finiſh'd in 24 Honrs; and Annual per- 
formed in 12 Months ; all things living 
receive ſuch valt Utilities by both, as 
argue the Exiſtence of a moſt wile and 
provident Being, whoſe Goodneſs 1s 
over all his Works. By the Diurnal Vio- 
tion of the Sun there are conſtant, fta- 
ted returns of Light and Darknc(sz and 
by thoſe Viciſlitudes , as all Animals 
have 
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have their Time divided between La- 
bour and Reſt (which 1s as neceflary for 
them as Labour, and as their Food 
which is acquired by Labour, and re- 
pairs thoſe Expences of Nature which 
Labour brings) ſo are thoſe Produdti. 
ons which ſerve for Food, prepared and 
aſcertained by theſe daily Revolutions. 
In the Day time the Beams of the Sun 
ſerve to heat the Ground, to aCttuate 
the principles of vegetation, to pro- 
mote the aſcent of vital Juices, to con- 
cot and ripen Fruits, and to 1mpreg- 
nate the Atmoſphere with Fumes and 
Vapours : And in. the Night thoſe Va- 
pours deſcend upon the Ground again 
in Dews, Showers, or Rains, accord- 
ing to the Neceſlities of the Climate; 
by which means there is a due Tempera- 
ment of Warmth and Moiſture that 
makes all Vegetables Fruittul, and pre- 
{crves Animals in a ſtate of Health and 
Vigour 3 witneſs thoſe Regions under 
the Line, where the Sun ſhines the hot- 
eſt; though the Ancients beheved they 
were all roaſted into utter Barreneſs; 
yet by Diſcoveries which have been 
made (ince, it appears that the heats 
and droughts of the Day are ſo allay'd 
by the conſtant Breezes and Rains of 
the 
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the Night, that they are the moſt fertil 
parts of the World, By the Annual 
Courſe of the Sun , which carries 1t 
about from North to South, and {ſo 
round again, it diſperſeth its vivihel 
Rays over all, reſtores yearly all rhe 
Powers of Nature, makes all People 
amends for its late diſtance from them, 
and takes its Circuit ſo, that one Sun 
ſerves all Chimates , and anſwers the 
Neceſlitics of all the World. Tis true, 
ſome places are much more remote 
from the Sun than others are, as thoſe 
extreme parts of the Earth cald, The 
Northern and Southern Poles. But then 
it is to be conlider'd, that the Fruits 
and Animals of thoſe Countreys are 
ſuch as do not require ſo great de- 
grees of external Heat. And beſides, 
there are other Stars which calt in thoſe 
parts a more proper,kindly, and(itI may 
fo ſpeak ) connatural Influence ; efpe- 
cially the Moon, of which Luminary 
It is obſervable, that 1t is the Sun's De- 
puty, to ſupply its Room 1n its ab- 
lence; and as the Moon moves fur- 
ther towards the North and South than 
the Sun ever docs, fo is it fulle{t of 
Light, and confequently of cnlivening 
Influences, when the Sun is at the great- 
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eſt diſtance from it towards the one 
part or the other 3 ſo that there is the 
moſt benefit by the Moon in thoſe 
Regions, and at thoſe Seaſons of the 
Year, when and where the Sun is moſt 
wanting. All which ſhews, that there 
is a moſt wiſe and beneficent Being o- 
ver all, who formed the Subſtances of 
thoſe glorious Luminaries, and directed 
all their Courſe as he foreſaw would 
be beſt for the World ; becauſe itis 
impoſiible to conceive rationally how 
Creatures utterly void of Reaſon and 
Senſe, (as the Sun and Moon are ) 
cou'd, without the directions of Divine 
Reaſon, and without the appointment 
of a Divine Will, pitch upon ſuch re- 
gular and proper Motions , that if 
they had had the higheſt Reaſon of 
their own, they could not have de- 
terrmned upon better Courſes for 
the ſervice and good of the Uni 
verſe. 

To deſcend now a little lower 5 e&- 
very one perceives how ulctul that 
thin Medium is between Heaven and 
Earth, which we call the Air ; how it 
tranſmits the Light of Heaven to us3 
how it delights our Ears with many 
Natural and Artificial Undulations; 
how 
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how it helps as with Breath 5 how it 
ſupplies us with the ſeaſonable Ad- 
vantagesof Heat and Cold, oft Drought 
and Moiſture 3 what a Vehicle it 1s 
for vaſt variety of uſcful Creatures 3 
and how ir openeth its Treaſures to 
make the whole Earth communicate 
of its Plenty : And what but a Divine 
Mind, and an Omnipotent Hand, could, 
have made this Medium of ſuch a ne- 
cellary and fit Contexture, as to an- 
ſwer all theſe Purpoſes? Could For- 
tune and Atoms contrive to breathe 
into the Noſtrils of every Animal 
ſuch a common breath of Lite? Could 
they make it fluid, to afliſt the flight 
of every Fowl, and to ſuit with eve- 
ry Vibration of its Wings? Could they 
ſtore it with Inſects for every Bat and 
Swallow to live on? Could they give 
It an agreeable thickneſs to retract the 
Light, and by thoſe Retractions to 
bring all Forms, Shapes, and Colours 
to the Eye in their proper [dea's £ 
Could they provide Winds to keep it 
from Stagnation, and Froſts and Snows, 
Lightnings and Thunders, to carry off 
thole Impurities which would prove 
very prejudicial to our Lives? Could 
they impregnate it with Nitrous Par- 

2 ticles, 
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ticles, to make the Blood in an Anj- 
mals Lungs the more Spirituous? Could 
they direct it to warm and irrigate 
the whole Earth, hike the Miſt which 
Moſes ſays went up from the earth 1n 
the beginning , and watered the whole 
face of the ground? Gen. 6.2, Is 1t rea- 
ſonable to imagine, thar ſtupid Mat- 
ter, and the undirected Motion of 
diminutive Particles, could contrive or 
do all theſe wiſe and good things, 
without the guidance of a ſuper-intend- 
ing Power, that gave every thing a 
Law ? This were to make ſenſcleſs Mat- 
ter and Motion capable and conſcious 
of ſuch Philoſophy as the wifeſt Phi- 
loſophers have ſtood aſtonitht ar in all 
Agcs. 

To go on : They that go down to the 
ſea in ſhips, and occupy their buſeneſs in 
great waters, theſe men ((aith the Plal- 
milt) ſce the works of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the cecp, Pſalm 107. 23, 24 
How wantonly foever ſome conceited 
Mcn talk of Atoms falling by Chance 
into Pebbles and Sands, it ſeems pro- 
digioutly f{trange they ſhould believe 
the whole Ocean allo to have been 
made by an accidental Compolition of 
thew, An Element of fuch valt extent 


and 
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and depths, and fo aptly con:riv'd for 
great ends and uſes, that one would 
think whoever has but heard of a 
God, would preſently conclude 1c to 
have been form'd by Divine Art and 
Counſel) : For what could it be but 
Wiſdom that made it a fluid, liquid 
Heap, to ſerve tor Navigation and Traft- 
fick into all parts of the World, and 
for thoſe innumerable Creeping things 
to move in, which the Pſalmilt ſpeaks 
of, both ſmall and great Beaſts, Pſalm 
104. 25? What could it be but Wit- 
dom that proportioned out ſuch de- 
terminate quantities of Water, ſo great 
as to ſupply all the Neceſiities of Crea- 
turesz not greater to drown them ? 
What could it be but Witdom that 
gathered that lighter Element into Ca- 
vities, which by the Laws of its own 
Nature overflows cvery denſe and hea- 
vy Subſtance 2 What could it be but 
Wiſdom that barricado'd up the Sea 
every where with riting Shores, Rocks, 
and Hills, which feem to tell the proud- 
eſt Waves in God's own Language, 
Hitherto ſhall ye come, and no further £2 
What could it be but Wiſdom that 
appointed thoſe reciprocal Motions, the 
Ebbings and Flowings of the Sea, to 
Ti pre- 
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preſerve the Waters from thoſe Cor. 
ruptions and Stenches to which the 
great heat of the Sun would other- 
wiſe make them ſubject ; as we ſee in 
ſtanding Ditches, Pools, and Lakes? 
What could it be but Wiſdom that 
ſeaſoned the whole Qcean with Salt, 
to keep even thofe Profundities from 
putrifying which are not ſo violently 
tolled to and fro, as the Surface is by 
the influence of the Moon, eſpecially 
at the Change and Full>2 What could 
it be but Wiſdom that ordered the 
proportions of Saltnels ſo, that it is eve- 
ry where diſtributed according to the 
Necelſlities of the Place and Climate, 
in more degrees towards the Sea's 
Bottom, where there 1s leſs of Motion, 
and in more ſcanty Meaſures towards 
the Poles, where there 1s leſs of Heat ? 
What could it be but Wiſdom that 
took care that notwithſtanding theſe 
ſaline Mixtures which are fo neceſſary 
and uſeful there, the Ocean ſhould be 
both the Original and Receptacle of 
thoſe freſh Waters, which are as ne- 
cellary and nfetul at Land 2 What 
could it be but Wiſdom that provi- 
ded that ſome of the Salt Element 
ſhould be freſhened mn the Air, thence 
to 
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to fall down upon the Ground in 
gentle cheriſhing Showersz and abun- 
dance more to be (weetned m the 
Veins of Hills, which ſerve to perco- 
late and ſtrein the Waters 1n their 
way through variety of Sands and 
Earths, towards innumera->lc TFoun- 
tains, and this with fuch accuracy, that 
no Art of Man can ſo ctfectually take 
away all that Brackiihncſs by any F1l- 
tres or Diſti|lations ? 

And (now we are come upon firm 
Land) let us conlider, what could it 
be but Wiſdom that prepar'd thoſe 
ſecret Veins in the Earth , through 
which the Waters of the Seas aſcend 
to the Tops of Mountains 3 thence 
fall down in cryſtal Streams, to fertt- 
lize Valleys, and to afford falutary 
Drinks for Men and Beaſts; and at laſt, 
after a!l their uſes and ends an{wer'd, 
return to the Sea again, in a regular 
courſe of Circulation, like the Circu- 
lation of Blood in ſenſitive Creatures, 
which ſapports Life, and recruits all 
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that Man muſt have a Mind and Fore- 
head as hard as a Rock of Adamant, 
that can have the confidence to aſcribe 
all this wiſe and wonderful Oecono- 
V 4 WE. 
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my which hath bcen all along, tao no- 
thing but Fortune and Chance, or to 
the accidental Motion of unthinking, 
irrational, and ungovern'd Matter, 


Diſput. de And yet this one thing more 1s very 


Deo, 2. 
Sect. 21, 


obſcrvable, that throughout the whole 
Earth, the mountainous parts of it 
are fo ſituate and exalted , that they 
{ſeem to have been made on purpoſe, 
and with an intention, the more com- 
modioully to rcheve all the Regions 
round about them 3 and the hotter 
and dryer thoſe Regions are naturally, 
the lottier are the Mountains, and the 
grcater plenty of Springs and Streams 
thev have to caſt torth, though the 
Waters they yield creep up to the 
Tops of them, againſt the tendency of 
their own Nature, Thus (ſays my Au- 
thor) is that hot YZuarter of the World 
America, divided by a continued Ledge 
of Mountains, which run out from South 
ito North, and yicld on each fide towards 
the Faje and Vieſt, abundance of great 
Fountains and Rivers. In like manner is 
Africa divided by Atlas and the Mountains 
of the Moon, out of which on each fide 


great [Rivers ſpring - And whereas at 


rertain times of ie Tears, the Winds in 
thoſe parts throw great ſtore of Moiſture 
from 
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from the Seas upon thoſe Mountains, 
hence in all lieklyhood it js, that the 
Rivers overflow Atrica at certain Sea- 
ſons, as Nilus does the Land of F- 
gypt. After the ſame rate is Alta di- 
vided from the Pamphylian Coaſts to 
the extreme parts of India, by Taurus, 
Imaus, Caucaſus, and other Mountains, 
which run out by divers Branches about 
into all parts, whence innumerable famous 
Rivers run for a long Trad of Miles, 
into Countries that need them, In Eu- 
rope there are the Pyrenean by Spain, 
the Apennine i Italy, and the Alps by 
France, which extend their Arms through 
ſeveral Nations, and caſt out vaſt Streams 
of Water, that run far and wide where 
they are moſt uſeful and neceſſary. And, 
to conclude the Obſervation, if any Mar 
(lays he) will examine Iſlands, and the 
leſſer parts of the Earth, he will find, 
that the Land in every part is higheſt a- 
bout the middle of the Country, ſo that 
the neighbouring Plains and Valleys are 
liberally ſupplied by beneficial - Currents. 
And what more pregnant Inſtances can 
any confiderate Man defire to convince 
him of the Exiſtence of a moſt wiſe 
and provident God ? Whereas Chance 
doth evermore come ſhort of Art, as 
Art 
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Art it (elf comes ſhort of Nature; 
theſe things in Nature are fo far be- 
yond all, that it is impoſitble with any 
Colour of Reaſon, to think they pro- 
ceed from a Cauſe that never under- 
{ſtood or intended to do good ; or to 
impute them to any thing but Divine 
Art, Counſel, and Contrivance, 

I have taken notice of theſe things 
the rather, becauſe the Barrennels of 
Hills hath been objected againſt the 
Do&@rine of a Providence, which ( if 
the thing ſuppos'd were in Fact true) 
would be a very poor Argument, be- 
cauſe the Utilities already mention'd, 
abundantly compenſate for the (uppo- 
ſed Sterility. Burt after all, the Sup- 
poſition it ſelf cannot hold : For the 
mountainous parts of the Earth are in 
divers accounts as necellary as the rich- 
elt Soils; and perhaps would be found 
as advantageous, if Art and Induſtry 
were employed to make Experiments, 
I do not ſpeak only in reference to 
Calture, bur moreover in reſpect of 
thoſe latent Treaſures, Quarries, Mine- 
rals, Metals, Gemms, and the like ; 
which have occaſion'd that Notion a- 
mong ſome Naturaliſts, That the more 


ungrateful any Country is 6n the Sur- 


tace, 
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face, the richer are its Bowels 5 which 
is ſtill an Argument of the Exiſtence 
of a moſt wiſe Being, that made Man- 
kind not to ſtand ſtill a ſtaring about 
the World, but ſome way or other to 
take Pains 1n it. 

As for the other parts of the Earth, 
the Utilities of them are ſo various 
and manifeſt, that notwithſtanding the 
moſt comfortable Notions we have of 
a better World, few People are very 
willing to leave this. We ſee how the 
Creatures about us ſerve to good ends, 
and how ſerviceable they are in their 
Tendencies and Effetts. Herbs, Fruits, 
Animals, all are uſeful, as for the Beau- 
ty and Preſervation of this inferiour 
World, ſo for the Good of Man, 
the nobleſt part of it. Some things 
ſerve for our Food, and ſome for our 
Cloathing;z ſome for Nutriment, and 
ſome for Medicinal Operations z ſome 
for our Employments and Labours, and 
ſome for our Eaſe; ſome tor our Ne- 
cellities, and ſome for our more com- 
fortable Subſiſtence 3 ſome to grartifie 
our Senſes, and ſome to exerciſe our 
Reaſon: ſome which miniſter to our 
Convemence, and ſome which even 
humour us in our Pleaſures and Di- 
verſt- 
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verſions. Now-all this ſhews, that 
there is a moſt wiſe and benign Agent 
which preſideth over all, and directeth 
every thing for Good 5 becauſe Crea- 
tures which are void of Rational Fa- 
culties cannot be ſuppoſed to operate 
of their own choice, according to the 
Laws of Reaſon and Goodneſs, nor 
to intend, or delign, or underſtand 
Ends; which yct they ſcem to proſe. 
cate ſo effectually, as it they had Rea- 
ſon and Goodnels of their own to 
guide them. And therefore it is moſt 
reaſonable to grant, that there is a ſu- 
periour intelligent Being, who formed 
and intended them for their ſeveral 
Uſes, and preſerves their Power (© that 
they may anſwer the Ules they were 
made for. 'Tis true, there may be 
many things in the World whole uſes 
we are as yet very ignorant of : Bat 
it will not thence tollow that they are 
ſuperfluous, and to no good purpoſe 
at all : For this Ignorance proceeds et- 
ther from want of Capacity in our Un- 
derſtandings, which cannot open all the 
Myſteries, nor comprehend all the In- 
trigues of Nature at once; or clle trom 
want of due Care and Diligence 1n 
making enquiries into therm., And this 
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is an Argument not of any Defect in 
the Contrivance it ſelf, nor of want of 
Forecaſt and Skill in the Contriver, but 
of the greatneſs of that Art and Wil- 
dom, which thus eſcapes our dull and 
narrow Faculties, till Time and Expe- 
rience helps us. There are divers 
Plants, which in former Ages have 
been <{teem'd noxious, and of 11] e&t- 
fect, and yet have been found to be 
very wholſom and kind to our Na- 
tures. And though there be divers 
Animals which are abhorr'd as Veno- 
mous, and which Vulgar People think 
might be well ſpared out of the World, 
yet we mult not think but that they 
were deſign d and fitted for good Pur- 
poſes z partly to take off thoſe Quali- 
ties 1n the Airand Earth, which would 
be prejudicial to the Lives of Man 
and Beaſt 3 and then to digeſt thoſe 
Qualities by the Chymiſtry of Nature, 
to alter them ſo, that in the end they 
prove not only fate but vital; witnefs 
the Viper, out of which the skilful A- 
pothecary can prepare as well a plca- 
{ant as a fſalutary Cordial. Therefore, 
as when we go into an Artificers Shop, 
and obſerve variety of In{truments, 
the uſes whereof we donot underſtand, 

it 
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it would be folly to imagine, that 
thoſe Inſtruments were not contrived 
by a good Artiſt, nor were intended 
for good Ends, though we ſee them 
uſcd,, and have in truth nothing to 
ſay, but that we our ſelves are unac- 
quainted with the Art 5 ſo when 
we view this great Shop of Nature, 
and find there ſome Creatures, whoſe 
proper and particular uſes we do not 
preſently perceive, it would be great 
Weakneſs to conclude thence , that 
they were not formed by a wiſe Hand, 
nor ſerve to wiſe Ends. For the on- 
ly reaſon why their ſpecial Urilittes do 
not appear, is becauſe our own Fa- 
culties are ſo limited, and our Ex- 
perience ſo ſhort, that we do not un- 
derſtand all the Methods and Arts of 
Nature, nor every Purpoſe which that 
ſuperintending Being aims at, in whoſe 
Hand Nature 1s, and in ſubſerviency 
to whole Wiſdom Nature operates. 
Rather we ſhould believe that nothing 
1s 1n vain; and that the Divine Pur- 
poles are fulfilled, though we do not 
ditcern the effet in every Inſtance : 
For the great Ends to which many parts 
of the World ſerve, are to palpable 
and plain, that (as an excellent Wri- 
ter 
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ter ſpeaks) Reaſon obligeth us to ſups 
poſe the like of the reſt, though per- 
haps we diſcern not the nſe of each 
part, or the tendency of each particu- 
lar effect. Even as a Perſon whom 
we obſerve frequently to act with great 
Conſideration and Prudence, when at 
other times we cannot penctrate the 
drift of his Proceedings, we muſt yet 
imagine that he hath ſome latent Rea» 
ſon, ſome reach of Policy, that we 
are not aware of, Or, as in an En- 
gine conſiſting of many parts curioutly 
combin'd, whereof we do percerve the 
general uſe, and apprchend how divers 
parts thereot conduce thereto, Reaſon 
prompts us (although we neither fec 
them all, nor can comprehend the im- 
mediate ſerviceableneſs of ſome ) to 
think they are all ſome way or other 
ſabſervient to the Artiſt's Deſign. Such 
an Agent is God, the Wiſdom of whoſe 
Proceedings being in ſo many Inſtan- 
ces notorious, we ought to ſuppole it 
anſwerable in the reſt: And ſuch an 
Engine 1s the World; ot which we 
may calily enough diſcover the gene- 
ral End, and how many of its Parts 
do conduce thereto z and cannot there- 
fore in reaſon but ſuppoſe the reſt of 
their 
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their kind alike congruous, and con- 
ducible to the ſame purpoſe, Our In- 
capacity to diſcover all, doth not ar- 
gne any defect, but an exceſs of Wif- 
dom in the Defign thereof : Not too 
little Perte&ion in the Work, but too 
great an one rather in reſpect to out 
Capacity. 

Having thus conſider'd the uſefulneſs 
of thoſe ends, which the things here 
about us are ſubſervient for, let us in 
the next place obſerve the ulſctulnefs 
of their Structure in order to thoſe 
ends ; which will further demonſtrate 
the wonderful Wiſdom ot God above 
all the Powers of fenſelets Matter and 
blind Fortune. 

And here to deſcribe the Fabricati- 
on of all the things which are obvi- 
ous to the Eye, would be a Task in 
vain for me to attempt, and impoſit- 
ble to go through z ſo manifold are 
the Works of God, and ſo hidden 1s 
the Exquiliteneſs and Elegance of their 
Contexture. It may therefore ſuffice 
to inſtance only in two ſorts of Crea- 
tures; Trees and Animals; fome Ac- 
count whereof will ferve as a ſhort 
Spectnen . whereby we may judge a 
little of the admirable Wiſdom of the 
Dt- 
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Divine Mind, that hath ſo fitly and 
curiouſly contrived his Creatures for 
their reſpeCtive ends. 

1. Now the immediate Tendencies 
of Nature in every Tree are twofold, 
partly for the ſuſtenance of the indi- 
vidual Plant, and partly for the 1n- 
creaſe of its Species or Kind. And ac- 
cordingly the Powers and Faculties of 
Nature are of two ſorts; ſome for 
Nouriſhment, and ſome for Seminati- 
on. For the accompliſhment of which 
ends, it cannot but affect us ro con(i- 
der how artificially the Vegetative Soul 
works, as if it were endued with Rea- 
ſon and Policy 3 which (becaule it 1s 
utterly void of) ſhews, that there is 
an Underſtanding Being over it, which 
doth dire& and govern its Operations. 
There is, firſt, the Original Vehicle of 
Life,theRoot,protended round about in- 
tothe Bowels of the Earth, that through 
a Circle of innumerable Strings, as it 
were through Meſeraick Velilels, it may 
ſack up a ſpirituoas Sap into an um- 
belical Receptacle, whence Nature doth 
methodically direct a Series of long 
porous Fibres all along the Trunk to 
each Arm and Twig, to each Joynt 
and Bud. Now the Uſe and Ottice 
X of 
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of theſe Formations is diſcernible by 
their Effe&ts, though they be hidden 
and finein their Contexture, and my- 
ſterious as to the manner of their Q- 
perations. For, as in the radical Parts, 
Nature draws and - recctves 1ts proper 
Norriſhment, ſo by theſe it conveys 
and diſtributes it into all places, hi 
geſting it till in the way, the grofleſt 
Matter into Wood, the finer Particles 
into Leaves, and the more fſpirituous 
into Bloſſoms : And- (as if Nature ſtn- 
dioully and defignedly provided not. 
only for Neceflaries, but againſt Acci- 
dents alſo) for the more effeftual di- 
{tribution of its Bounty, the Tree 1s 
cloath'd with a firm outward Bark, to 
defend its Life from extremities of 
Weather, and with a ſoft Rind with- 
in, to facilitate the aſcent of the ten- 
der Juice. Theſe Provitions being 
made for the preſervation and growth 
of the Tree, the Seeds, which ſerve 
for the increaſe of its Species, follow, 
And theſe, for their greater ſafety, 
are accurately incloſed, ſome in a Vi- 
nous Liquor, others 1N a tough Mem- 
brane, others in a ſpungy Husk, others 
in a hard Shell, others in a pulpy Sub- 


ſtance, according to the quality of the 
Ve- 
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Vegetable,whether it be better or worſe, 
as the condition of the Seed is, whe- 
ther hardy or tender, and as the Wea- 
ther may prove, either ſevere or tem- 
perate 3 and as the Seaſon is to be for 
the Maturity of the Fruit , whether 
Summer or Autumn, Nature ſcems in 
all its Operations to foreſee to and fore- 
caſt, and to conſult, and to provide 
very carefully for the beſt; and yet it 
is a thing without any Underſtanding 
of its own; it moves with no more 
Deliberation or Thought than the Tide 
does. This is a plain Argument that 
there 1s an intelligent Agent over 1t, 
that firſt created it with its cnlivening 
and forming Powers, and doth con- 
tmually uſe it as an Inſtrument in his 
Hand, to att according to the dire- 
tions of his incomprehenſible Wiſdom 3 
becauſe otherwiſe 'twere unconceiva- 
ble how an irrational Principle could 
of it ſelf deſign beneficial ends; how it 
could project an artificial Method ro 
bring thoſe Ends about; how it 
could make choice of ſuitable and 
proper means; how it could fit and 
connect all thoſe means together ſo, 
that one thing ſerves in order to ano- 
ther, to afliſt and promote its Opera- 
XN 2 tions 
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tions; and all of them to be fo cri- 
tically and accurately ſerviceable in 
order to the main end. Theſe won- 
derful Contrivances ſpeak Council 
and Art in the higheſt degree, and 
therefore impoſliible to belong to ſenſe- 
leſs and undeliberating Matter, which 
is ntterly uncapable of knowing both 
how to aim at uſeful purpoſes, and 
how to frame or order any thing of it 
ſelf, after an uſeful manner 5 but goes 
on neceſlarily in a dark Road, as it is 
conducted, manag'd, and directed by 
a moſt wiſe Being, that 1s over it, and 
commands it by a perpetual Law. 

2. To Creatures indued with Life 
only, as Trees and other Plants are, 
the next in Dignity of Nature are Ani- 
mals, or Creatures indued with Life 
and Senſe too. Now in them, the only 
tendency of Nature which is proper for 
me to take notice of here, 1s their own 
preſervation. In order whereunto theſe 
Three things are neceſſary. 1. A con- 
ſtant ſupply of Nouriſhment within. 
2. A diſtin& perception of all outward 
Objects, that are either agreeable, or 
injurious to Nature, 3. A due per- 
fection and fitneſs in the Strutture of 
the whole Body. And it we would 
conſider 
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conſider with uncaptivated Minds, the 
ſtupendious contrivances which are in 
the Fabrick of every ſenſitive Creature, 
and eſpecially in the frame of our own 
Bodies, in order to the preſervation of 
Nature, we ſhould not need any plain- 
er Evidences of a Deity, than thole we 
carry continually abour us. It 1s com- 
monly nored of Galen, that renowned 
Phyſician among the Old Pagans, That 
though he was no great Friend to the 
Religion of thoſe times, yet he was 
throughly convinced that there is a God, 
and that God is a Being of abſolute 
Goodneſs, of unſearchable Wiſdom, and 
of inſuperable Power. Which hearty 
acknowledgment he was led unto by 
obſerving the uſetul Frame and Diſpo- 
ſition of the World 3 and particularly 
the great uſefulneſs of the parts of Ani- 
mals : On which Subject he wrote thoſe 
excellent Books of his, which are fo de- 
ſervedly celebrated. Therefore ſince 
Contemplations of this kind tend to ſuch 
Divine Purpoſes, I hope I ſhall not be 
thought to go out of my Profeſlion, if 
I take the curſory view of the Stru- 
Cture of humane Bodies, in reference to 
thoſe Three things, Nutnion, Percep- 
tion and Organization, which ſo neceſ- 
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ſarily and appolitely tend to the preſer- 
vation of each Individual, 

Scepticks have been ever puzled, how 
from their own odd Principles to give 
the leaſt tolerable account of the for- 
matron of ian Animal ; fo various are its 
Parts, an4 all ſo admirable for ther 
Contexture, Poſition, Figure , Shape 
and peculiar Offices, thatwyyndeed it 
would be ridiculous to attempt a Solu- 
tion of the whole Structure from the 1m- 
provident {trokes of rude, ſtupid, and 
undirected Matter. To inſtance, 1. Firſt 
in thoſe Parts which ſerve for Nutri- 
tion, every one hath a Mouth ready pre- 
pared to receive his Food 3 a Palate to 
diſtinguiſh what is moſt agreeable 3 
Teeth to cut and chew that which 1s 
{olid 3 Salival Veſlels ro afhiſt the mace- 
ration of that which 1s dry 3 Mulcles at 
the Roots of the Tongue, to precipate 
the Food when throughly broken and 
cammixtz a ſoft Tube, or Gullet made 
up of divers Coats, and variety of Fi- 
bres to convey it downs and a capact- 
ous Stomach to ferment, concoct and 
digeſt it into fluent Chyle. To keep the 
Aliment from running out of its Ela- 
boratory before due Concoction, the 
luwer Orifice of the Stomach is pou 
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ded with a Circle of Fibres, which they 
call a SphinCter to knit it up a little, 
cill ſufficient Fermentation tranimits the 
Chyle by a gentle aſcent into the Bow- 
els. To help Nature in its chymical 
Operations, the Heart 1s placed above 
the Stomach, the Pancreas below, the 
Liver on the Right-Side, the Spleen on 
the Left ; all to promote Digeſtion and 
Expulfion , by joynt Miniſtrations of 
Heat from all Parts round about, and 
by a particular Miniſtration of an acid 
Humour ( as ſome conceive ) from the 
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hath provided further Conveyances 5 
that is, a Series and Du& of Entrails; 
which, though they be of great lengths, 
lye round in the Belly, with rurnings 
and windings, in Complications and 
Circumvolutions, that by the long and 
radual Progreſs of the Juice intended 
or Vitality , and by new Fermentati- 
ons of it in its way, it may be the 
better ſeparated from the feculent and 
grofier Subſtance. And here we meet 
with a new, wonderful Idea ; the Me- 
ſentery, as it's called by Anatomiſts; 
meaning a moſt curious Net-work of 
X 4 innume- 
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innumerable, porous Strings, which 
faſten the Entrails together 1n a Circle, 
and with their gaping Orifices devour 
and drink up the ſpirnuous Chyle 
throughout ts Paſſage. Thence being 
convey'd through thoſe fomenting Parts, 
and ſpungy Kernels, the Glandules, the 
Supplement of Life, 1s by the conſtant 
Motions of the Diaphragm forced and 
drawn upwards again, but in a new 
way, ſome into the Liver, ſome 1nto 
other Veilels, but moſtly into a com- 
mon Receptacle, hike a little Lake; 
whence it 1s carried on ſtill further up- 
wards towards the Neck, there to be 
diſcharged into a great Vein, or Canal 
of Blood. This conſtant courſe of the 
Chyle, prepared in the Stomach, and 
conducted through ſo many Veſlels, 
was not aiſcovered fo exattly, and par- 
ticularly nll ſome late Criticks 1n Ana- 
romy made the (trifteſt ſearch. And 
though it may ſcem to he out of a 
Divines way, yet becavſe the Specula- 
tion is fo uſctul and important 1n the 
Conſequence, as well: as diverting 1n tt 
{clt 5 1 (hall for once venture upon 
it a little further, That milky Sub- 
france, the Chyle, being now commaxt, 
and {wimming with the Blood, 1s 1n- 
ſtantly 
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ſtantly tranſmitted into the Right- 
Ventricle of the Heart, there ( as ſome 
have thought) to be turned into per- 
fect Blood of the form of its Vehicle. 
Thence it runs through a Chanel into 
the Lungs, there to be enriched by 
impregnating Particles from the Air 3 
whence it takes a circuit back again 
into the Left-Ventricle of the Heart ; 
where being inſtantly Sublimated, and 
made highly Spirituous , it 1s ejected 
thence up into a great Artery, which by 
innumerable Branches conveys it ſpee- 
dily over the whole Body ; there by 
the afliſtance and ſapply of more Spi- 
rits from the Nerves, to warm and com- 
fort, to enliven and invigorate , to 
feed and nouriſh the ſeveral Parts; and 
ſo the remainder returns to be ſupplied 
with freſh Chyle to the Heart again, 
through Veins, which though they be 
numberleſs, yet 1s the Circulation ſo 
quick that the Blood goes through the 


Heart (as a very learned Phyſician hath Dr. Lower, 


computed it) no leſs than thirty times © 
within the compaſs of and Hour. This 
I take to be the {hort account of Nutrj- 
tion, eſpecially in Man ; wherein if 
there be any {light miſtake, I ſubmit to 
the Judgment of thoſe of the noble Fa- 
culty 
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culty and Profeſlion, whoſe buſineſs it 
is to underſtand it much better. 

And now conſidering the admirable 
uſefulneſs of all thoſe Parts which ſerve 
to theſe vital Purpoſes, I would ask any 
reaſonable Perſon , Whether meer 
Charice, or blind Matter, or any thing 
elſe without the Skill and Providence 
of a moſt wiſe Being, could contrive 
ſach artificial and wonderful Methods, 
Conveyances, Inſtraments, and Vellels 
of ſuch various Sorts 3 and all fo ct- 
rioully Formed, ſo orderly Diſpoſed, 
and fo exquiſitely Connected and Fit- 
ted, to bring about ſach neceſſary and 
excellent Ends ? It ut be ſaid, That all 
theſe things are done by Common, Ant- 
mal Nature ; *ts calily anſwered, That 
Nature, of its (elf, 15 withont all Un- 
derſtanding, utterly uncapable of Fore- 
caſt, or Cogitationz and therefore ſhews 
that there is an intelligent Being over it, 
that erected and ordered the buſineſs of 
Nutrition, which common Nature ne- 
ver knew either how to perfect and fi- 
niſh, or how to begin 3 nor indeed doth 
humane Reaſon it (elf help to carry it 
on. As for inſtance; A Man dehberates 
indeed what he ſhall cat, and what he 
ſhall drink ; for theſe are Objedts _ 
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fall under Conſultation, or, at leaſt, Fan- 
cy. But when once his Nutriment is 
caſt down into the Stomach, there is an 
end of all deliberation, as to the man- 
ner of Digeſtion, and of turning the 
digeſted Matter into Blood and Spirits. 
In the whole Oeconomy of this Afﬀair, 
Reaſon, hath not the leaſt Hand 3 nor 
did any Man ever yet conſider how he 
ſhould convert his Food into Chyle, or 
convey it from the Stomach to the Me- 
ſentery 3 or how he ſhould there ſepa- 
rate it, and ſo carry it to the Heart, 
The greateſt Politician im the World 
never yet thought of managing this In- 
trigue. Nature indeed does the thing 
to his Hand : But becauſe that Prin- 
ciple of Life, which we call Nature, is 
utterly void of all Policy and Thought, 
we muſt rationally conclude that there 
is a Being of excellent Knowledge and 
Wiſdom {that is, a Deity ) which hath 
contrived theſe Operations for Nature, 
and hath dire&ed and fixt the Me- 
thods of them. If it be ſaid again 
that Nature operates thus in a Mechanj- 
cal way, by forcing and thruſting on 
the Chyle and Blood, hke the Art and 
Method uſed in Water-works; it may 
be very reaſonably demanded, Who in- 
vented 
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vented this Art for Nature * Who at 
firſt put that unintelligent and blind 
thing upon it 2 And what Hand pre. 
pared that ſtupendious Courſe and In- 
{truments it was to uſe, in order to the 
AnimaPs Nutrition 2 Nay, who con- 
trived the Animal it ſelf, and deſigned 
the Nouriſhment of it? Or, it theſe 
Queſtions be not enough, we may very 
well ask the great Pretenders to Reaſon 
one more 3 viz, How the Circulation 
of the Blood, which is ſo Demonſtra- 
ble is ſo conſtantly performed, and fo 
quickly finiſh'd in its perjodical Courſe ? 
For here the greateſt Artiſts are divided 
in their Opinions, whether the redudti- 
on of the Blood to the Heart through 
the Vcins be by the inoſculation of the 
Veins and Arteries ( an Opinion which 
ſeems to be out of Doors) or, by the 
poroſitics of the fleſhy Parts; or by the 
ſyſtaltick Motion (as ſome call it) in 
the Veins themfelves? As to this, Men 
of the beſt Skill are yet to ſeek how to 
give a clear and fatisfaftory Account of 
the manner of the Circulation of the 
Blood, though the Circulation it felt be 
apparent 53 which to me 1s an Argu-» 
ment, that the whole Method of Nu- 
triton in us was inſtitated, and 1s ſtill 
carried 
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carried on by a Divine Being, which 
hath made ſome things undiſcoverable 
by humane Art 3 that by the Myſteries 
we find in Nature, we may be the more 
calily prevailed on to believe the ſubli- 
meſt Truths in Religion. 

2. Having thus obſerved the Firſt 
thing which tends to the preſervation 
of that Nature which is common to Man 
and Beaſt, the work of Nutrition that 
is performed in the Bowels: Let us in 
the next place conſider briefly the Se- 
cond thing , or the Buſineſs of Senſa- 
tion that 1s performed in the Head 
both inwardly in the Fancy, and out- 
wardly by the Inſtruments of Senſation, 
as the Eye, the Ear, and the like, 
which convey to the Fancy all ſenſible 
Objects from abroad. And here I muſt 
not be fo vain as to pretend to give a 
diſtin, accurate, and full account of 
all the operations of Nature, and of its 
hidden means, and manner of Work- 
ing. No, it is enough for one of my 
Profeſſion to take ſuch a ſummary no- 
tice of thoſe things which ſerve tor Sen- 
ſation, as may fatisfie any reaſonable 
Perſon, that the whole Work of Sen- 
ſation argues wonderful Wiſdom and 
Contnvance 3 and conſequently the 
Exiſtence 
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Exiſtence of a God. The Fancy then 
1s the higheſt and moſt perfe& Faculty 
of the Animal Soul ( as the Under. 
ſtanding is of the Rational.) An ima- 
gining, direfting Power in every ſen- 
ſitive Creature, carrying in its Ads 
ſome faint reſemblances of humane 
Reaſon, though it be quite deſtitute 
of it, and much inferiour to it. Its 
Seat 1s in the Brain; and its Utes are 
ſo great and neceflary, that without it 
no Animal can anſwer the Inclinations 
and Purpoſes of its Nature, By this 
Faculty the Creature receives within it 
the Idea's, and Repreſentations of ex- 
teriour Objects z perceives ſo much of 
their Qualities as exerts 1ts Apperites, 
and in (ſome ſort, after an obſcure, 
imperfett manner, and in an unreflect- 
ing way) jadgeth of things, whether 
they be Pleafant or Painful, Conveni- 
ent or Diſagreeable, Beneficial or De- 
ſtracive 3 1n ſhort, whether they be 
for its Enjoyment , or for its Hurt. 
And according as thoſe Impreſſions are, 
which are thus made upon the Fancy, 
ſo does the Creature act 3 either cra- 
ving for the Obje&, or declining it 3 
cither embracing, or abhorring z either 
purtuing, or avoiding it 3 and either 
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gratified with the Fruition, or grie- 
ving under the Pain which the Ob- 
jet affords. So that as the Heart is the 
Spring of all vital Motion ; fo 1s the 
Fancy the Spring of all animal Motions, 
both inward and external, Now, Can 
any reaſonable Man believe, that this 
ſo uſeful a Faculty - came accidentally 
into the Soul, meerly by nonſenſical 
Combination of undeſigning Atoms ? 
Does it not rather ſhew, that the Anj- 
mal was endued with it by a wiſe Agent, 
that conſtituted and aimed at its Preſer- 
vation? Eſpecially if it be conſidered, 
that as it is a diſtinguiſhing Faculty in 
every Individual, whereby it percaves 
the difference between what is Good 
for it, or Injurious to it 3 ſo in every 
Species of Animals it is various; and 
yet , notwithſtanding, that variety 
works in every one of the ſame kind 
after an uniform Manner. For that 
Object whica is delighttul to one ſort 
of Animals, another 1s averſe to; and 
whether it be delired or refuted by one 
Individual, it 15 alike deſired or refuſed 
by all of the ſame Species ; which is a 
plain Argument that it was not Chance, 
but Divine Reaſon which formed that 
Internal Senſe, the Fancy. 

In 
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In the next place, let us take ſome 
(though it be but a tranſtent) view of 
the Inſtruments, which are aſfliſtant and 
miniſterial to tranſmit Impreſſions from 
without, to that Organ of the Soul, 
where this diſtinguiſhing Power, the 
Fancy is plac'd. Thoſe Inſtruments are 
of two ſorts, Nerves and Spirits. The 
Nerves or Sinews reſemble ſo many 
hollow, winding Pipes, thro' which all 
Idea's and Notions of things abroad 
are conveyd to the Senſe within, 
The original Complication and Bed of 
the Nerves is in the interiour Fabrick 
of the Brain, dividing there that ſoft, 
artificial Structure of Nature into di- 
vers Cells or Apartments, whence the 
great Branches of thoſe Inſtruments of 
Senſation are extended outwardly thro' 
the Head by Pairs. That in each Ear 
ſerves to open a Paſlage to the Fancy for 
all ſorts of Sounds, according to the va- 
rious Motions and Modifications of the 
Air. That Nerve in each Eye ſerves 
to let in the Idea's and Shapes of all 
viſible Obje&ts. Thoſe which extend 
toward the lower parts of the Face, 
are to admit all kinds of Smells, and 
by variety of Ramifications, to ny 
the 
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the Taſte, to move the Tongue in all 
its Vibrations, to aſliſt the Lips, the 
Jaw, and all the Organs there, which 
help towards Nutrition. Others Diva- 
rications are into the Lungs and Wind- 
pipe, to preſerve Reſpiration, to mo- 
dulate the Voice, and to ſerve for the 
Ejeftion of whatſoever is offenſive to 
that ſenſible Fabricature. Others ſtrike 
downinto the Stomach and Heart,to pro- 
mote all Motions and Operations there. 
Others run lower, to be ſerviceable to 
the Bowels and Meſentery, that they 
may diſcharge their Functions. Others 
to the Liver, to the Reins, and to all 
the parts in their Neighbourhood, And 
others down the Neck to the exteriour 
parts of the Body, ſo that by innumera« 
ble (treight, circular, and oblique Bran- 
ches, all over the Body, to the very 
Soul of the Foot; they arc infinuated 
into all the Muſcular Formations, which 
lerve to move every Limb, Member, 
Joynt, and Particle, 

And yet all this wonderful Plexure 
of Nerves would be of no real uſe, 
without the help of ative, hvely Spt- 
rits to invigorate all. And for the 
Extraction of theſe out of the Blood, 
provident Nature hath prepard (tho' 

Y not 
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not by any Providence of its own) pe- 


culiar Elaboratories in the Brain, As 
thoſe Spirits which ſerve dire&ly for 
the Ends and Uſes of Lite (and are 
therefore call'd Vital) are produced in 
the Region below; fo are thoſe Spirits 
which ſerve for Senſe and Motion, 
(and are therefore call'd Animal Spirits ) 
chymically prepar'd in that Supreme 
Region, whichis the Seat of Senſation, 
the great Organ and Original of all 
thoſe Motions which are in the ſeve- 
ral parts of the Body. There thoſe 
Miniſters of Nature are continually im- 
ployed 1n their various Ranks and Fun- 
ions; nay in their ſeveral Cells too, 
that they may not diſturb or interfere 
with one another in their reſpective 
Operations : And there, like Centinels 
about a Gaiifon, they are upon the 
Watch, to give the Fancy notice from 
their ſeveral Diviſions and Diſtricts, of 
whatever may prove either grateful or 
offenſive to Nature. Thoſerin the Op- 
tick Tubes in the Eyes, convey all Iu- 
cid Idea's to the Fancy : Thoſe 1n the 
Hollow, and about the Drum of the 
Ear, all ſorts of Sounds: Thoſe in the 
Palate and Noſtrils, every Taſte and 
Odour ;z and thoſe diſperſed about mn 
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Nerves and Fibres over all the Body 
ſerve to convey the Senſe of all Pain, 
or Pleaſure ; beſides the manifold, ſtu- 
pendendious, and unaccountable Offi» - 
ces they do, both tor the exterior parts, 
in order to all Muſcular, and local Mo- 
tion 3 and for all the inward Vetlels, in 
order to vitality. 

And here I cannot well omit what 


an inquiſitive Author hath obſerved, Diſpur. de 

touching that mutual Relation, and ne-P 
. . . p 

cellary Commerce, which is between 


the Brain, and thoſe interiour parts 
which are for the Ends and Operatt- 
ons of Lite: For though every Part 
by it felt be form'd with moſt exqut- 
lite Art for the Offices and Functions 
It 15 to perform, yet no part can an- 
iwer ns Ends, without the fabſervient 
Minftery and Affiſtance of others. 
Thus, unleſs the Heart ſupply the Head 
with Blood, it 1s impotiible for the 
Brain either to produce Animal Spi- 
rits, or to (ulſtain it felf, Agains It 
the Braia did not” pay a Tribute of 
Spirits to the Heart, 'twere impoſlible 
for the Heart to prepare that Blood. 
Agamy Neither can the one prepare 
Blood, nor the other Spirits, unleſs the 
S$omaeh provides Chyle, and the Lungs 
|” Nt- 
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Nitre. Nor again, can either Lungs or 
Stomach perform their Offices, unleſs 
both parts receive from Heart and 
Brain, Blood and Spirits. Since, there- 
tore, in the whcle Labyrinth of this 
Contexture there 1s ſuch admirable 
Excellence, and Curioſity of Contri- 
vance, each part ſo exquiſitely form'd 
in it telf, and all fo intimately depend- 
ing upon one another, Good Lord! 


what could have been more wile- 


ly, more advantageouſly , more ar- 
tiacially, more divinely deſigned and 
ordered? 

And to confirm this yet further, it 
will not be amiſs to conſider tranſient- 
ly the wondertul Art of Nature in 
contriving the firſt principal Inſtru- 
ments of Nutrition and Serflation both, 
All we fee depends upon Nouriſhment; 
and that is ſought for by thoſe Cra- 
vings in the Stomach which we call 
Hunger and Thirſt, Now here lyeth 
a Myſtery, how we come to be ſenh- 
ble of theſe great Wants below ? The 
Immediate Cauſes of Appetite are al- 
lowed to be in the Stomach it ſelf; 
and ſuppoſe it to- proceed from an A- 
cid Humour there, which agitates and 
frets the Fibres upon Emprinels, - 
the 
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the Enquiry is, How the Head comes 
to be 1enſible of theſe Cravings ? Or, 
How and by what means it 1s that the 
Fancy in the Brain is affected with 
theſe Cravings in the Stomach, fo that 
we feel and know the Necetlities of 
Nature, which mult be antwer'd, or 
elſe the whole Fabrick will fall to the 
Ground ? Why , the true Account 15 
thisz That there are immediate [nſtru- 
ments between the Stomach and the 
Brain, which convey to the Fancy the 
Senſe of thoſe Neceſlities which are be- 
low ; I mean little Nerves, or porous 
Strings, which, (by the help of Ani- 
mal Spirits within them) move the 
Fancy above, as they themſelves are 
moved by the Vellications or Twitch- 
ings of the Fibres beneath. On theſe 
poor Inſtruments the whole Being and 
Welfare of every Senlitivve Creature 
doth originally depend and ſo I would 
ask any Rational Creature, Whether 
the Formation of thoſe Inſtruments in 
every Animal, could be the ettect ot 
blind Chance , or is not rather an Ar- 
gument of the molt wondertul Reaſon 
and Wiſdom, (that is, a Deity) dire- 
Cting and governing the Works of Na- 
ture after ſuch a ſtapendious manner, 

TI and 
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and to ſuch providential Ends and Par. 
poles, for the preſervation of every 
Aninal's Nature ? 


3. And this leads me to conſider now 
the Third thing which tendeth there. 
unto, and expoſeth to our View the 
great Wiſdom and Contrivances of a 
a God; namely the due pertection and 
Fitneſs which is in the Structure of a 
Senſitive Creatures Body, I mean (till 
in order to its own Prelervation, or 
to the Support of the Individual. And 
here it paſteth my little Skill, and per- 
haps the greateſt Skill of all the moſt 
inquiſitive. Men upon Earth, to give 
you a diſtin&t particular View of eve- 
ry wiſe Work. Thercfore it will be 
enough for me to give you a rough 
Draught, an impertcet Specimen and 
[dea. 

And, to ſpeak firſt of the uſeful, 
pertect, and fit Fabrication of the Head, 
that great Fort of Nature, which is 
provided like a Citadel on high, for 
the defence and fafety of all the other 


Works: There we find fuch Excellence 


in the Frame, ſuch Art in the Con- 
trivance, and fuch variety of Ules 
thronghout the wholcBuilding, as plainly 
(hews 
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ſhews the Hand and Wiſdom of a Di- 
vine Architect ; as an hairy Scalp, to 
keep all the interiour Parts in due 
warmth 3 a Skull, to guard them trom 
violence 3 a tongh Membrane over it, 
to help the making of Reparation for 
acts of Battery 3 another Membrane 
they call the Pia Mater, within, to 
Coat the Nerves, to divide the Brain 
into Partitions, and to keep the vo- 
latile Spirits at home, to do their pro- 
per Ofhces for Senſe, Lite, and Moti- 
on : There we find too, innumerable 
Branches of Arteries, to carry Blood 
all over for the Suſtenance of every 
Part, and for the extracting of Spirits ; 
as many Branches of Veins alſo, tocar- 
ry off the phlegmatick Matter left, that 
it may be invigorated anew 3 Glan- 
dules, like ſo many Spunges, to drink 
up ſuperfluous Moi(tures, and to caſt 
them into their reſpective Sinks 5 be- 
ſides an intricate Series of Nerves, 
which I ſpake of before, divaricated 
round about, and laid, like Pipes, in 
their proper Cavities, to help Senfati- 
on from abroad, Of thele, it we take 
{ome notice of one only, it will enable us 
to conceive ſomething the better of the 
artificial Contrivance of the reſt, 1 
Y 4 mean 
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mean the Nerve Optick, that ſerves 
to convey the Species of all vifible 
Objetts, into the Brain. Ir is 1nſerted 
into the Bulb of the Eye a lhttle fide- 
ways, Or in an oblique Poſture, as moſt 
convenient for clear Viſion. Thence 
it ſpreads it ſelf into Ramikications in- | 
finite, partly into thoſe various Bran- 
ches which afliſt the ſix Muſcles of the 
Eye, that it may move (ix ſeveral ways, 
to receive Impreſſions trom all Objetts, 
and partly into a vaſt variety of Fi- 
bres, which make various Coats; all 
of them tranſparent, and without any 
Tin&ure (outwardly) of their own, to 
let in Light and Colours in their pro- 
per Idea's, that Vilzon may be the more 
diſtinſt and clear, and that the Fancy 
may not be deceived. The exteriour 
or horny Coat 1s made of a Convex 
Figure, to admit Rays from all parts 
round about. In the ſecond or Uve- 
ous Coat, 1s the Pupil, commonly cal- 
Ic4 the Sight of the Eye; a round and 
narrow part , provided for the ga- 
thcring of the Rays into a Concourle; 
and abont this Pupil is the 1-55, made 
up of Ciliary Procetles, like a Circle 
of the fineſt Hairsz by the Motion of 
which Fibres, the Sight of the Eye 1s 
ſome- 
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ſometimes contracted , and at other 
times dilated, according as the ſplendid 
Object is near or remote, or as the Splen- 
dor it ſelf is greater or leſſer. Beſides 
theſe, is that they ſtile the RetiformCoat 
(becauſe it reſembles the molt curious 
Net-work) next to the Viſionary Nerve, 
ſomewhat capacious, to give room for 
the neceſlary Proportions of the Idea z 
and of a dark Colour round about 
within, to prevent the Reflexion of 
the Light: And within theſe various 
Coats are various Humours, which ſerve 
ſo artificially to refraCt all the incident 
Rays, and to tranſmit the Species of 
every viſible Object to the Fancy in a 
regular Form , that in all Ages the 
Structure of this little Member, the 
Eye, hath been to the Admiration and 
Aſtoniſhment of the beſt Anatomiſlts, 
Now by this we may gueſs at the won- 
derful Structure of thoſe other Inſtru- 
ments, which ſerve for Senſation in the 
Head. And if we deſcend lower, 
What a World of Wonders do we 
meet with there? Were I to inſtance 
only in the Contexture of the Hand, 
'twere enough to ſhew the Exiltence of 
a God. How uſeful 1s this outward 
Member to defend the Senſes, and ta 
| prelerye 
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preſerve the very Life of Man 5 it be- 
ing employ'd about all Works, and ex. 
ercifing all Arts that ſerve for our Ne- 
ceſ{lities and Convenience, and even for 
our Humour and Curioſity ? Galen and 
others have particularly obſerved the 
artificial Fabrication of the Hand, and 
the wonderful fitneſs of all Things in it 
tor their ſeveral Uſes 3 the fit Propor- 
tion and Diſpoſition of it to lay hold 
on any Objeds whether great or ſmall ; 
the fit Diviſion and Number of the Fin- 
gers3the fit Magnitude,Quantity, Variety 
and the Figure of the Bones 3 the fit 
Numbers and Filletings of the Joynts 3 
the fitneſs of the Muſcles, Tendons and 
Nerves, for the moving and turning of 
the Hand every way as occaſion re- 
quires ; the fitneſs of the Fleſh, Skin, 
and the very Nails, for their reſpective 
Othcesz and upon the whole they con- 
clude, that no Art conld poſlibly have 
contrived this Member better, or more 
appoſttely for its Uſes; and that great 
Inconveniencies muſt have followed, 
had any thing in it been otherwiſe than 
juſt as every thing is. 

It now with this Hand you diflet 
the Lungs of an Animal, you may ſee 
the ſtupendions Wiſdom and Skill that 
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is ſhewn in the contrivance of that 
whole pendulons Fabrick 3 for the 
drawing in, and digeſting the nitrous 
Particles of the Air; for the diſperſing 
of it into every Lobe and lefler Recep- 
tacle; for reſpiration by the alternate 
ſhrinking and ſtretching of the Fibres 
there 3 » conveying Blood out of the 
Heart, and back again into it ; for go- 
verning and a_cing the Voice 5 
for keeping the Wind-pipe continually 
open by circular Cartilages, or Grifles; 
and for defending it by a muſcular 
Membrane at the Roots of the Tongue, Y 
which upon occafion ſhuts down like a 
Clap-door to keep every thing bat 
Air from deſcending into the Lungs. 

To your Fingers ends you feel the 
pulſations of the Heart, on which de- 
pends the Circulation of the Blood, 
that is the immediate Spring and Prop 
of Life. And did you diſtinſtly per- 
ceive the manner of its quick courſe 
from the Heart round to the Heart a- 
gain : Did you ſee the texture of the 
Arteries, which ſerve to carry it off; 
the intricate paſlages of 1t, even through 
the little Cavities of the Bones; the 
Force whereby it is propelled and dri- 
ven on forward upon every new pulſa- 
tion 5 
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tion 3 the watery Particles which drop 
into it by the way to thin it, and 
thereby to aſſiſt its Motion : Thoſe Veſ- 
ſels they call the Glandules and Lym- 
phzdutts, out of which thoſe watery 
Particles are derived 3 the conveyan- 
ces by which it runs out of the Arteries 
into innumerable Veins, and little bran- 
ches of Veins 3 the Valves in them 
which keep it from flowing back ; 
the frame and windings of thoſe Ca- 
nals, which lead it on to the Heart ; 
the opening of the Heart to receive it, 
when 'tis come to the Door of the 
Right-Ventridez and thoſe muſcular 
Membranes, the Valves, which are fo 
artificially provided to open forward 
into that Ventricle to let the Blood in, 
and then ſhut to like Trap-doors, to 
hinder the Blood from Recoyling the 
fame way 3 Did you, I fay, diſtintly 
perceive all this myſterious Proceſs and 
Strucqure, no more would be needful to 
make you ſenſible of the great Reaſons 
which the holy P/almiſt had for thoſe 
Expreſſions, P/al. 139. 14. O Lord, I wil 
praiſe thee, Yu! I am fearfully and won- 
derfully made ;, marvellous are thy works, 
and that my ſoul knoweth right well, 
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dom within us, I might lead you on to a F.; 


further view of the various Fortifications 
of Nature, which are more outward : 
A Structure of Six hundred ſeveral Muſ- 
cles 3 in each whereof are at leaſt Ten 
ſeveral Intentions, or due Qualificati- 
ons to be obſerved; proper Figures, 
juſt Magnitude, right Diſpoſition of its 
ſeveral Ends, upper and lower poſition 
of the Whole, the inſertion of 1ts pro- 
per Nerves, Veins, and Arteries, which 
are each of them to be duly placed ; 
ſo that about the Muſcles alone, no 
leſs then Six thouſand ſeveral Ends or 
Aims are to be attended to. The 
Bones are reckoned to be Two hun- 
dred eighty four : The diſtinct Scopes 
or Intentions in each of theſe, are a- 
bove Forty; in all about an Hunilred 
thonſand. And thus 1s it in ſome 
proportion with all the other Parts, 
the Skin, Ligaments, Veſlels, Glan- 
dules, Humours 3 but more eſpecially 
with the ſeveral Members of the Body, 
which do 1n regard of the great Varie- 
ty and Maultitude of thoſe ſeveral In- 
tentions required to them, very much 
exceed the homogeneous Parts. And 
the failing of any one in theſe, would 
cauſe 
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cauſe an irregularity in the Body, and 
in many of them ſuch as would be very 
notorious. 

But becauſe I have juſt 
the pulfations of the Heart, I ſhall cloſe 
up this Speculation, by obſerving a 


mentioned 


little the. amazing Works of 
Nature there. As the Sun is 
to this lower World, ſo is the 
Heart to every ſenſitive Crea- 
ture a Fountain of Lifez by 
the Vertaue and Motion wheres» 
of the Blood is moved, per- 
tected, invigorated , preſer- 
ved from Corruption , and 
performs its Office by nouri- 
fhing, cheriſhing and 1nvigo- 
gorating the whole Body. 
After the opening of the 
Heart, to let the Blood in on 
the Right-ſide, there follows 


a (trong Conſtriction, or Shutting up of 
the Heart to throw it out on the Lett : 
And that vibration or beating which 
we feel then, is uſually called the Pulſe ; 
whereby the Blood 1s caſt and forced 
iato all Parts, for Nutrition every 
where, and to cauſe its return round 
about to the Heart again, when all 
Parts have becn tcd with ſome Port 
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tions of it. Now let any reaſonable 
Man view diſtinctly the contexture and 
frame. of an Animal's Heart 5 and then 
let him lay bis Hand upon his own, and 
ask his Conſcience ſerioutly. whether 
any thing but the higheſt Reaſon and 
Wiſdom could 'contrive that little, but 
moſt neceflary Member, tor its reſpe- 
Give Uſes. For the clearing of this, 
let us conſider a little the artificial 
Works of Nature, both at the firſt for- 
mation and motions and of the Heart, 
and in its ſubſequent Operations, 


i. And Firſt, As to the primordial 
Rudiments of this great Prop of Life. 
Suppoſe the Original Principle of Life 
to be incloſed within a round muſcular 
Subſtance, ( like a little Bladder ) 
which in» time becomes a full, pertect 
Heart, Suppoſe ( what a moſt Learned 
Anatomlt tells us) this {mall muſcular 
Subſtance ( like a drop of Blood, or a 
Red: Point ) to palpitate, ſtir and bear, 
and :by that Motion to form direqly 
thoſt Side Veſicls above upon the Bafts 
of the Heart, which they call the Au- 
ricles, or Ears, and which are the next 
Parts that move. Suppole all this az 
plain Matter of Fat, we muſt conclude 
hence, 
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hence, That this Motion thus exerted, 
communicated, and carried on, 1s per- 
formed by thoſe contrivances- of Na- 
ture, Which are the necellary Inſtru. 
ments of Motion 5 and conſequently 
that thoſe Inſtruments are already in 
being. And what, think you, are thoſe 
Contrivances > Why, they go under 
the name of Fibres; and are 1n every 
Heart that is fully formed, like the fi- 
neſt Threads ; and therefore may be 
well ſuppoſed to be at the firſt forma- 
tion hardly fo big as the fineſt Hairs. 
On theſe (mall , exquiſite Inſtruments 
of Motion, the Lives of Men, and o- 
ther Animals originally and conſtantly 
depend : And as they either ſtretch or 
ſhrink, ſo does the whole Heart open 
or (hut; and ſo does that Vehicle of 
Life, the Blood, run. Without theſe 
Fibres, or Heart-ſtrings, 'twere impoſ- 
fible for the Punium Sanguineum, or 
that firſt Rudiment of an Animal, like 
to a drop of Blood, to vibrate, or move, 
or exert its Faculty; much leſs to fa- 
ſhion an Auricle, which 1s a Fibrons 
Part alſo, that opens and ſhuts, to let 
in, and force out the Blood, as the 
Heart it ſelf does, which immediately 
receives the Blood from it. And now 
to 


the Exiflence of God. 
to argoe hence a little, What do theſe 
artificial beginnings of Nature ſhew, 
but the wonderful Wiſdom, Skill and 
Power of a Divine Mind, and conſe- 
quently the Exiſtence of a God,that does 
order all the leaſt Tendencies to Lite at- 
ter ſuch an exact, exquiſite, and ſtupendi- 
ous manner ? For though in all this, 
Nature be the immediate Agent ; yet 
that is of it felf a blind, unthinking, 
inartificial Thing. Though it be an 
ative, vivifick, formative Principle 
( whatever the Subſtance of it be, whe- 
ther material, or not ) yet it 15 With- 
out alt Conſciouſnets, all Sagacity, all 
Forecaſt 'and Knowledge 3 and there- 
fore cannot be ſippoted to contrave, 
or projett, or to act by any Wiſdom of 
its own; And yet fo wile are thoſe 
Contrivances, which arc the Origen of 
every Animal's Lite 3 to admirably De- 
hgned, fo titly, and appolitely Formed 
in order to their Ends; that the whole 
Fabrication ſhews it to come from the 
Countel, Will and Direction of a moſt 
intelligent Being, in whofe Hand Na- 
ture 1s, and under whom in Operates. 
lt requires no little Art to ditiect an 
Heart after a proper manner; to ex- 
poſe theſe Rudiments of Life to your 
[ VIEW ; 
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view ; to ſhew you their Dependencies 
upon Tendons, their Figures , Poſiti- 
ons, and Intertextures3 and after all 
this Curioſity to delineate them upon 
Paper, and to give you with a Pen a 
little Reſemblance and Idea of them ; 
this is enough to exerciſe and ſhew 
the Skill of the wiſeſt Artiſt upon 
Earth : And then, How great muſt the 
Wiſdom and Skill of that intelligent 
Agent be, who ſo admirably contrived 
the Original Formation and Structure 
of them ? 


2. As to ſubſequent Operations of 
Nature for the perfecting of the Heart, 
with all its Parts and meer Appenda- 
ges, we are told that by the firſt Pulla- 
tions of the {pringing Heart, the Parts 
of an Animal being now laid- out and 
formed gradually, that prime Veſlel of 


Life increaſeth, and comes to diſcharge | 


its Office to the full, being now well 
furniſhed with all Neceflaries for it ; 
ſo that as one Ear receives the Blood 
ont of a great Vein, and then by its 
Conſtriction ſends it out into the Right- 
Boſom of the Heart 3 ſo that Heart by its 
own Conſtriction forceth it thence nto 
the Lungsz whence it is agitated round 
into 
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into the Left; and fo tranſmitred into 
the other Boſom, thence'to be caſt by 
4 new conſtriction into an Artery they 
call the Aorta, which like a great Pipe, 
laid into a Fountain, conveys it into 
many others z by which means every 
Particle over the whole Body is fed, 1r- 
rigated and refreſhed. All which won- 
derfal Works of Nature are performed 
immediately by the Fibres, thoſe Inſtru- 
ments of Motion I ſpake of before 3 
which, the Heart being now grown 
corpulent, a& with violence, and are 
ſtrong and viſible ſome lying 1n di- 
rect Lines from the tip of the Heart to 
the Crown ; others croſs. wiſe 1n the 
form of a Circle z others in Oblique, or 
winding Lines : All meeting within the 
tip, as in a knot or center, and faſtned 
above to round Tendons, like Strings 
tied to an Hoop : So that the Heart be- 
ing full of Blood, as the tip makes its 
efforts upwards; fo all the Fibres con- 
ſpire from every Part by a joynt Com- 
prellure to throw the Blood out, and 
then dilate themſclves again for the 
Reception of a new Supplement 5 and 
by this alternate Motion of theſe Fi- 
bres, every Minute is the Life of Man 
prelerved. 

$2 I can- 
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I cannot well omit one very material 
Obſervation .more, , concerning theſe 
artificial Contrivances which argue the 
Exiſtence of a moſt wiſe Being, the Au- 
thor:and Direfter of Nature and it js 
this, T hat 1n all the innumerable Canals 
of Blood, which: tranſmit it to and 
from the Heart, there are ( as indeed 
in the ſeveral Conveyances of the Chyle) 
muſcular Membranes, or Valves, provi- 
ded Ul cannot compare them better than 
to Sluce-doors ) which open always be- 
fore the Current, to let it paſs forward; 
but upon_occalion (hut, to hinder it 
from returning the ſame way, And 
this 15 eſpecially obſervable in thoſe 
Veſlels which are inand about the Heart, 
where the Con(triftions and Pnlfati- 
ons beivg ſo violent, would caule the 
vital Stream to flow back, did not the 
ſhutting of theſe Valves prevent it, 
before every Pulſation : Hence 1t 1s 
that the Blood is forced onwards, and 
is circulativg every Moment 3 theſe 
Slace-doors {topping all Reflux, and a 
Flood behind them (till prefhing on, 
ill the Heart by its Conltrictions eva- 
cuatcs it (clt, and drives the Current 
forward (till, ſomewhat hke an En- 
Lincin Water works, which (Crogerher 
with 
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with the other remarkable effe&s of 
Nature) ſhews, that every the leaſt 
Part within us is moſt wiſely fitted for 
its proper Uſe, and that the whole 
Stratare 1s ſo congruoutly ordered, 
that nothing 1s vain, unpertinent, or 
ſuperfluous 3 nothing that can be ſpa- 
red without diſturbance, damage, and 
danger to the Fabrick 3 and conſe. 
quently that there 18 nothing, bur what 
is an Evidence of Countcl, Foreſight 
and aſtoniſhing Skill in a ſuperior A- 
gent, framing and directing Nature af- 
ter a moſt excellent manner ; that 1s, a 
Deity. 

I have taken the Liberty to ventfire 
upon theſe Anatomical Speculations 
(though ſome may think them a little 
too much out of my way) partly to 
raiſe in Peoples Minds the greater Senſe 
of God, by the ſtupendious Operati- 
ons of his Hands, which they carry a- 
bout with them, and which: they find 
at home in their own Bodies; partly 
to excite them to all Acts oft Praiſe and 
Thankfulneſs for ſuch Miracles of God's 
Providence; and partly to move them 
to all Sobriety and Regularity of Life. 
Intemperance and Debaucheries are 
quite diſtant from the Ends of our For- 
& 4 mat1on, 
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mation, and utterly inconhiltent with 
the Reaſons of 1t, nay deſtructive of 
them. And therefore People ſhould be 
very careful not to abuſe ſo excellent 
a piece of Workmanſhip, on which ſuch 
Elegance of Art and Care has been be. 
ſtowed 3 eſpecially conſidering how 
weak the Stamina Vite, all the Threads 
are on which our Lives depend 3 how 
frail, as well as curious, the whole Web 
of Nature is3 and how ſoon we may 
be forced away. to the Divine Tribu- 

nal, ſhould but a few Fibres break. 
But to evade the force of this whole 
Argument for the Exiſtence of a God, 
lewd Scepticks are ready to tell us, 
from that old Epicurean and Atheiſt, 
Lacretivs, That though many good U. 
ſes of things have becn found out, 
and the things are fitly apply'd to thoſe 
uſes, yet theſe uſes were never defignd, 
but fell out caſually 3 and conlſcquent- 
ly are no proof of an underſtanding, 
intending Cauſe, or a, Deity. Andto 
this purpoſe a learned Writer gives an 
Account of thele Mens Principles or 
Shifts, viz. That nothing in Man's Bo- 
dy was made out of delign for any 
uſe; but that all the Cveral parts 
thereof happening to be fo made as 
they 
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they are, their uſes were conſequent 
thereupon. The former Teeth ( ſay: 
they) were made by material and me- 
chanical Neceflity thin and ſharp, by 
means whereof they became fit for cut- 
ting 3 and the Jaw-Teeth thick and 
broad, whereby they became uſeful for 
the grinding of Food : But neither of 
them were intended to be ſuch for the 
ſake of their uſes, but hapned by Chance 
only. And the like they aftirm con- 
cerning all the other Parts of the Bo- 
dy, which ſeem to be made for 
Ends, 


plies , That though a thing that hap- 
pens accidentally to be ſo or {o made, 
may afterwards, notwithſtanding, prove 
often (ſerviceable for ſome ule or other, 
yet when any thing conliſteth of ma- 
ny Parts that are all artificially pro- 
portionated together, and with much 
Curiolity accominodated .one to ano- 
ther 3 any one of which Parts having 
been wanting, or otherwiſe in the leaſt 
placed or diſpoſed of, would have ren- 
dred the whole altogether inept for 
ſuch a uſe; then may we well conclude 
it not to have been made by Chance, 
but by Counſel and Deſign, and inten- 

L 4 tionally 


To which that learned Perſon re- 
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tionally for ſuch ufes : As for Example ; 
the Eye, whoſe Strufture and Fabrick 
conliſting of many Parts, (Humours and 
Membranes) 1s ſo artificially compos(d, 
that no reaſonable Perſon who confi- 
ders the whole Anatomy thereof, and 
' rhe Curiolity of its Structure, can think 
otherwiſe of it, but that it was made 
out of Defign, tor the Uſe of Secing ; 
and did not happen accidentally to be 
{o made, and then the uſe of Seeing 
tollow. And for a Man to think, that 
not only Eyes happened to be fo 
made, and the uſe of Secing uninten- 
ded followed, but alſo that in all the 
{ame Animals, Ears happened to be 
made fo too, and the uſe of Hearing 
followed them; and a Mouth and 
Tongue happened to be made ſo like- 
wiſe, and the ule of Eating, and (in 
Men) of Speaking, was allo acciden- 
tally conſequent thereupon ; and that 
Feet were in the fame Anmmals made 
by Chance too, and the ale of walk- 
ing tollowed; and Hands made in 
them by Chance alſo, upon which fo 
many neceſlary Uſes depend : Belides 
;noumerable other Parts of the Body, 
both Similar and Organical 3 none of 
which could have been wanting, with- 
our 
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out rendring the whole mept or uſe. 
leſs; I fay, to think all theſe things 
ſhould happen by Chance to be thus 
made in every one and the fame Ant- 
mal, and - not defignd by Mind or 
Counſel, that they might joyntly con- 
cur, and contribute to the good of the 
whole; this argues the greateſt inſen- 
ſibility of Mind imaginable. But this 
abſurd and ridiculous Conceit hath 
been Jong fince 1o induſtrioufly confu- 
ted by that larned Pagan Philoſopher - 
and Phyſician, Galen, in his Book of 
the Oſe of Parts, that it would be al- 
together ſuperfluous to inſiſt any more 
upon it. 

I ſhall only add, for the Confirma- 
tion of all this, that in the ſeveral 
Species of Animals ( both Men and 
Beaſts) many Parts are totally want- 
ing in ſome Individuals, where they 
would have been neither neceſſary nor 
uſetul, which are not wanting 1n others 
where they are ſo; which ſhews that 
thoſe Parts were intended for uſes, 
and for their proper uſes only they 
were therefore formed, not by Chance, 
but by the greateſt Counſel and Wil- 
dom 3 tha: is, by the wiſe Contrivance of 
a Divine Mind, Nay, in ſome whole 
Species 
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Species there is a manifeſt difference, 
where there is good reafon for that 
difference ; a plain Argument, that it 
was Divine Reaſon which ordered all 
things ſo very exadly for the ſake of 
Ends, and with an intention to have 
thoſe Ends and purpoſes an{wer'd. As 
for inſtance 5 many Senſitive Creatures, 

— ſtrict Enquirer into Na- 
mow turetells us, the greater number of Ani- 
Cord. c.6. mals) have no Lungs at all, as various 
ſorts of Fiſhes. The reaſon 1s, becauſe 
Lungs would be of no uſe to them; 
for their manner of Reſpiration 1s per- 
formed by the opening and ſhutting 
of their Gills. Again 3 ſome ſorts of 
Animals (as ſeveral kinds of Worms) 
have no Heart neither : The reaſon is, 
becauſe a Heart alſo would be of no 
uſe to thoſe Creaturesz for, as they 
gather, ſo they diſpoſe of their Nou- 
riſhment by Contracting and Relax- 
ing their little Bodiesz and conſequent- 
ly there is in them no Circulation of 
the Blood, nor indeed any need of it; 
and ſo they have no need of a Heart 
to throw it about into their extreme 
Parts. Again ; though many ſenlitive 
Creatures, (as Fiſh and others) which 
bave no Lungs, have an Heart notwith- 
ſtand- 
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ſtanding, yet the ſame learned Author 
obſerves, that in all ſuch Creatures the 
Heart hath but one Ventricle or Bo- 
ſom 3 whereas in Men, and in fome 0- 
ther Animals, it hath two: The rea- 
ſon 1s, becauſe where there are two, 
the Right Ventricle ſerves to tranſmit 
the Blood into the Lungs, (as they 
ſend it about again to the Left 
Ventricle) But where Lungs are 
wanting, there a Right Ventricle would 
lie idle and un(erviceable to any good 
End or Purpoſe; and therefore Nature 
forms it not in thoſe Animals, one Ca- 
vity being cnough for the Reception 
and Diſtribution of the Blood. Again; 
as the Heart of Man is connected to 
the Lungs, ſo does it lie coverd over 
in a ſoft Membrane, like a Caſe or 
Purſe ; 'tis call'd the Pericardium, where. 
in is a Watery Subſtance, (as 'tis gene- 
rally thought) to moiſten and temper 
the Heart, that it may not be parch'd 
or render'd unfit for its Office , by 
inordinate Heats But '1s obſferv'd, 
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that the Heart of a Brute 1s without pip. de 
ſuch a Caſez and the reaſon perhaps P<9p-458 


is twofold, partly becauſe the Nou- 
riſhment of a common Animal is not 
{o ſtrong, nor the Blood ſo inflaming 
as 
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as to need Refrigeration there , part- 
ly becauſe the Heart of ſuch a Crea- 
ture lying not in an exact Poſture, as 
in Man, but lengthwiſe, (according to 
the Figure of the Body) and prefſling 
{ſomewhat upon the Diaphragm ; were 
a Pericardium added, 1t might hinder 
the Diaphragm from moving freely, 
eſpecially in 1ts Conltrictions, To all 
which 1 ſhall ſabjoin but two Obſer- 
vations more, and the one 1s this; 
that in Animals which chew the Cud, 
there is wanting an upper Range of 
Teeth, The reaſon 1s, becauſe it wou'd 
be uſcleſs 3 tor thoſe Animals fetching 
up again (by the Periltaltick recipro- 
cal Motion of the Stomach) their un- 
concotted, unmacerated Food, do, by 
a continued and gentle Rumimation, 
as well prepare their Nounthment for 
Digeſtion, as other Creatures do theirs 
by. a double Row of Grinders. The 
other I borrow ot a Pious and Critical 
Natutaliſt, who ſpeaking of the Arti- 
ficial and Wonderful Conformation of 
the Wind-pipe, obſerves, that leſt the 
alperity or hardnels of its Cartilages 
ſhould hurt the Oeſophagus or Gullet, 
which is tender, and of a skinny Sub- 
(tance, or hinder the ſwallowing _ 
O 
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of Meat, therefore its annulary Gri- 
{ſtles are not made every where -round 
and- entire Circles ;- bur where the Gul- 
let -tonches the' Wind-pipe, there to 
fill-up the Circles, 's only a ſoft'Mem- 
brane, | which may- cafily grve' way to 
the dflatation of the Gullet. 'And to 
demonſtrate that this was defignedly 
done for this End and Ute; for foorr as 
the Wind-pipe 'cnters the Lungs, its 
Cartilages are no longer deficient, bat 
perfe(t- Circles or Rings, becauſe there 
is no necefiity for them to be other- 
wiſe there ( at a diſtance from rhe 
Meat) but more convenient they 
ſhould be (in their Divarications ) 
entire. 

The Scope and Meaning of theſe 
things is, inſhort, to ſhew, that though 
that energetick and forming Power 
or Principle, which we call Nature, 
doth act withour any Counſel, Dclign, 
Advice, or Deliberation of its own. 
yet itt its Operations 1t worketh to 
Methodically and Artificially, in order 
to good Ends and Purpoles, that in its 
ordinary Proceedings, nothing can be 
tound which is utelets and ſuperfinous ; 
nothing which 1s not neceſiary, pro- 
per, or convement 3 nothing Þut 


what 
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what there is ſome reaſon for 3 no- 
thing but what great Wiſdom would 
direCt ; and by conſequence, that there 
1s a moſt Wiſe, Dire&ing Being over 
it, who does preſerve, affiſt, and go- 
vern it-1n its orderly, but blind Ope- 
rations: For what Man in his Senſes 
can conceive, that an intelligent and 
direfting Cauſe hath no Hand at all 
in Works wherein we ſee ſuch excel- 
lent Ends ſo exa@ly anſwered , and 
ſuch ſuitable Means fo cleverly uſed, 
and every thing ſo wiſely and admira- 
bly well done ? How is it poſſible for 
any conſidering Man to imagine, That 
the Inſtruments of Breathing ſhould be 
ſo curioully formed by meer Acci- 
dent ? That the caſual impulſe of the 
Air ſhould break upon the Noſtrils, 
and bore the Paſlages and Meanders 
of Senſation ? That Chance, and no- 
thing but fooliſh Chance, ſhould pre- 
pare a Mouth, and furniſh a Mouth 
with all things neceflary and apt? 
That nothing but unadviſed Fortune, 
or unadviſed Nature, ( which alone 
1s as uncertain of 1ts Hits, as Fortune 
1s) ſhould fo orderly and exquiſitely 
provide a Stomach for the Reception 
of Food ; Materials to concoft it; a 
La- 
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Labyrinth of Conveyances, to carry 
it off; a politick Nutt of many Vel- 
{els to refine it ; a Machine of Cu- 
riofities, to diſtribute and diſperſe it 
into all Parts? But —— here I ſtop : 
For I have ſpoken of - theſe things 
already 5 | and though the Chyle 
takes a Round, and the Blood a 
Circulation , yet this Diſcourſe muſt 
admit of none; and therefore thus 
much ſhall ſuffice to be ſpoken 
concerning the great ulctulneſs of . 
all things, and eſpecially of thoſe things 
which tend to the preſervation of 
Man and Beaſt, 
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HE great Urtlities of the/ things 

| in Nature haying been thus 
largely and parnoularlarly confidered, 
together with their .apt and excellent 
Frame, in order to thetr uſes, one would 
now- think, that no more ſhould be 
neceſſary to fſhew the Exiſtence of a 
. moſt Wife and Good God, However, 
it will not, l hope, be unprofitable for 
the Confirmation of your Faith m that 
abſolutely perte&t Being, if I proceed 
(though but in a ſummary way) -to 
the utmoſt extent of this Subject 3 at 
leaſt, as far as to thoſe Bounds which 
were proposd at my firſt Entrance 
npon it. The more we look into the 
Works of God, the more apt we (hal! 
be to admire, adore, and love him; 
whence it was that the devout Plal- 
miſt made it his buſineſs to think of 
all his Works; to meditate and mule 
upon them to declare and ſet them 
forth; to talk ( familiarly) of them: 
and to invite all People to behold and 
confhder them: And he lookt upon it 
as a great Cauſe of the -—_ of 
thote 
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thoſe ungodly and decentul Men he 
ſpake of, Pſalm 28. That they regard 
not in their minds the works of the 
Lord, nor the operation of his hands. 
Let us therefore g9 on to the next 
thing which falls under our Meditati- 
ons, and that 1s, touching thoſe Re- 
ſemblances of Knowledge and Wit- 
dom which appear in the Operations 
even of irrational Creatures, that they 
may anſwer their uſes, and bring their 
ends about. For 1t it be conſidered, 
that ſuch Beings are utterly void of 
all Underſtanding which 1s properly 
called Rational, and yet act ſo Me- 
thodically and Artificially, as if they 
had Reaſon, Judgment, and Diſcreti- 
on of their own, it mult tollow, that 
they are guided and governed by a 
Superiour Being, which 1s 1ntellectu+ 
al, and whoſe Reaſon is the Law they 
att by. Here then we arc to ob- 
ſerve theſe two following things, 
which ſhew the Reſemblances of Know- 
ledee and Wiſdom mn Creatures Irra- 
tional. 1x, Their conſtant Regularity 
as to the manner of their Operations. 
And, 2. Their ſeeming Sagacity as to 
the ends of them. 
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1. Firſt, Their conſtant Regularity, 
as to the manner of their Operations, 
There are- no Creatures ( Devils and 
Men excepted ) but what act uniform- 
ly and ſteadily by a certain Rule, ac- 
cording to their Natures, whether they 
be Inanimate or Vegetative, or Beings 
indued with Senſe, [we ſee they obſerve 
their Laws; as well thoſe general Laws 
which are for the Order and Preſer- 
vation of the whole Univerſe, as thoſe 
ſpecial Laws which are peculiar and 
proper to their ſeveral Kinds, To this 
purpoſe I have already taken notice of 
the- conſtant regular Motion of the 
Celcitial Bodies, and therefore ſhall not 
need to have any farther Recourſe to 
them; though it be an aſtoniſhi 
thing to conſider, that ſuch vaſt mul- 
titucdes of immenſe Bodies, all void 
both of Intelle&ual and Senſitive Fa- 
culties, and ſeveral of them moving in 
a manner different from the reſt, 
ſhould for ſo long a Tra&' of Tune, 
obſerve their Lines ſo uniformly and 
exactly, that for theſe Sixx Thouſand 
Years there hath not been the leaſt 
variation of their Courſes Ot rhisno 
vocher rational Account can be given, 


but 
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but that. there is a ſuperintending Be- 
ing above, under whoſe commanding 
Power they always have been, and to 
whoſe Will they yield entire and abſo- 
lute Obedience. Since they know not 
their Law themſelves , it muſt follow, 
that there is a God who knows it for 
them, and keeps them to it. 

Ot thoſe Inanimate, or Live-leſs 
things which are in the Earth, I fhall 
inſtance only in the regular inclination, 
or- tendency of the Load(ſtone 3; the 

reateſt Wonder which the Earth af- 
ords. And ( not to enumerate all 
thoſe ſtrange Faculties arid Powers, 


Which ſome curious Naturaliſts have- 


diſcovered in it, eſpecially in theſe laft 
Ages) that which is moſt pertinent to 
my preſent purpoſe is, that it conſtant- 


ly affe&s the ſame Poſition towards the 


Poles of the Earth, which was Natu- 
ral to it before it was taken out of the 
Bowels of its Mother Rock : So that 
where-ever it be carried it will (if it 
hath its Wberty to move ) till dirett its 
Points towards the North and South, 
as it Jay Originally, and as the Earth it 


ſelf” lyes. It you hang it in the Air by 


a String, or ſet it in ſome floating mn- 
clofare on the ſarface of Water, it will 
Aa 2 never 
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never be at reſt, but ſtir and quaver 
on till its Points anſwer to the North 
and South ; as if it were Conſcious of 
a Right which Nature gave it, to one 
particular, determinate Situation. + Nor 
1s this all ; for ( as if it communicated 
its ſeeming Conſciouſneſs) every Needle 
of a Sea-Compats, or of a moveable Sun- 
Dial, that is touched by the Load- 
ſtone, will affe&t the ſame DireCtion, 
and reſtleſly incline to the ſame Points. 
A wondertul Secret in Nature, and 
unaccountable hitherto by meer Prin- 
ciples of Philoſophy 3 and yet that 
which has been vaſtly Beneficial to the 
Trading and Travelling part of Man- 
kind, fince the Diſcovery of it in Fatt. 
And what can all the Scepticks 1n the 
World do here with their ſenſeleſs 
Atoms 2 When all is done, This 
ſtrange Myſtery in Nature muſt be af- 
cribed to the Power and Pleaſure of a 
Divine Agent that hath given every 
thing a Law 3 that is, hath impreſt up- 
on all Matter a fatal Necefiity of mo- 
ving according to that energetick 
Principle, wherewith he himſelf en- 
ducd It. 


The 
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The conſtant regularity of all things 
upon the ſurtace ot the Earth, is obv1- 
ous to every Mans eye. We ce that 
Plants germinate, grow, and feminate 
exaCtly according to their ſeveral Kinds 
and though the manner of their Ope- 
rations, and the quality of their Pro- 
duQions be as ditterent, as their Spe- 
cies 3 yet in each Species every par» 
ticular individual worketh ſuch as the 
reſt of the ſame fort do; as if every 
diſtinct Species had et it 1elt a diltin& 
Rule; and as it every individual had 
conſented to one and the ſame com- 
mon Polity. In like manner every Spe- 
cies of Animals acteth (till after the 
ſame ratez though their particular, and 
proper Rules be different; yet one and 
the ſame Rule belongs to every Ani- 
mal of the ſame Species, which they 
conſtantly obſerve without any difte- 
rence , difformity , or variation. For 
as cach ſuſtains it felt after the ſame 
manner, and with the ſame fort of 
Food, which belongs properly to the 
whole, and is peculiar to the whole 
Species and Set 5 fo each propagates its 
Kiad the ſame way; preparing tor Pro- 
pagation by the ſame Methods 3 breed- 
1ng their Young at the ſame Seaſons ; 
Aa 3 nourith» 
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nouriſhing them with the ſame Matter z 
training them ap, and providing for 
them by the ſame pretty Artifices which 
are uſed by all others of the ſame Rank 
and Order. Go, for inſtance, but to 
the Fowls of the Air, and you may ob- 
ferve how regularly and accurately 
each individual Bird operates, according 
to thoſe Laws, which are common to that 
particular Species whereunto it belongs. 
From the Raven to the Sparrow every 
peculiar Species hath its peculiar Rules 
for its increaſe; and every one par- 
ticular Bird yields the moſt exact Obe- 
dicnce to thoſe Rules: Not the leaſt 
difterence 1s to be found in the Bignefs, 
or Colour, or Form of any one Egg ; 
nor any difference in the Building 
wherein it is laid : But the ſame Pro- 
rortions are 1n it all, the ſame Sitna- 
tion, the ſame Materials, the ſame 
Shape, the ſame Strufare within, the 
fame Detenfatives without, the fame 
Curwolity of Art over and in tt all 3 hard- 
tv a Stick, or an Hair difference 3 no 
diſcernible variation to be found, as 
tro Plaiſtering, or Garniture, or Mols, 
or whatever elſe the Integument be. 
As 2 great Cny, or Society of Men, 1s 
arvided into fcveral diftint Fraterni- 
tics, 
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ties, and each Fraternity is Governed, 
as by general Laws for the Intereſt and 
Welfare of the whole Community, ſo 
by particular Orders for the Proſperity 
and Good of the diſtinct Company, in 
conformity whereunto every fingle 
Member aQteths fois this lower World 
divided into many diſtinct Ranges of 
Creatures 3 and each Range in Nature 
hath its Laws given it; ſome which re- 
late to the general Good of the whole 
Univerſe; and others that relate to the 
particular Good of every diſtinct Claſ- 
lis: And theſe Laws are exattly obey- 
ed by every individual Creature; ſo 
that were Man out of the way, there 
would be no Being in this viſible World, 
but what would be Regnlar, Orderly, 
and Conformable to its Rulesz though 
Man be the only Creature that nnder- 
ſtands his Rules. 

And can all this Regularity be with 
any pretence of Reaſon aſcribed to an 
unintending Cauſe, or to blind Chance. 
that never did any one thing by Rule 
fince the World ſtood ; and therefore 
can never be thought to att Uniformly 
in every Creature conſtantly, and in all 
Inſtances? No; theſe Operations to 
exactly Congruous and Regular, are a 
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plain Argument of the Exiſtence of a 
directing Deity, and a real Explicati- 
on of that Divine Benediction and 
Command, which Moſes ſays was given 
at the Creation : That the earth ſhould 
bring forth graſs, the herb yielding ſeed, 
and the fruit-tree yielding fruit afier its 
kind ;, - that every winged fowl ſhould 
multiply after its kind ; and that ever 
living creature ſhould be brought forth af: 
ter his kind ;, cattel and creeping things, 
and beaſts of the earth, all afier their 
kind, and it was ſo; Thoſe Produdti- 
ons were regular then, and fo they are 
{till, and will continue ſo to the end 
of the World ; being no other but ſo 
many conſtant, and ' viſible Executions 
of an Original Law. 


2, Beſides this great Regularity of 
things in the manner of their Opera- 
tions, we muſt conlider next the ſeem- 
ing Sagacity of them, as to the ends 
of their Operations 3 which 15 another 
Expreſiion of the relemblances of 
Knowledge and Wiſdom in Creatures 
that are Irrational. All Creatures work, 
as if they underſtood the Reaſon of 
their methodical Proceedings ; nay, as 
it they propoled Ends to them(elves, 
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and intended by ſuch and ſuch Means 
to bring all their Projects and Purpo- 
ſes to paſs; chiefly to preſerve their 
own Being, and then to continue their 
Kind, and to provide a Poſterity to 
ſucceed them, when either natural 
Death, or Caſualties ſhall take them off, 
that no part of the Creation may be 
loſt. It 1s obſervable of all Vegetables 
in general, that from the opening of 
the Spring they begin and carry on their 
methodical Works, as it they knew be- 
forchand all the bulineſs they are todo 
the next Summer and as it they inten- 
ded to anſwer the Ends now mention- 
ed : Firſt by taking care for their own 
Growth ; and then for Semination. 
And it 1s obſervable in particular of di- 
vers Pultes, and other Plants, whoſe 
Natures are (o weak and feeble, that 
they cannot ſtand upright of themſelves, 
that, as if they were fenſible of their 
Inhrmity, they ſhoot forth into various 
Fibres, Strings, and twining Branches, 
which bear no Fruit, but are deſigned 
to take hold and clutch on fome Poll, 
or Wall, or on ſome neighbouring 
Shrub, for the ſupport of the Vegeta- 
ble, and for its better Suſtenance and 
Semination : In all which Nature works 
with 
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with ſo much ſeeming Caution, Pru- 
dence and Forecaſt, that if it had Rea- 
ſon of its own, it could not operate 
with greater Art. And then for ſenfi- 
tive Creatures, we fee with Admira- 
tion what reſemblances of Wiſdom and 
Providence there are in their Actions. 
Go to the ant, thou flugeard, ( ſaith Solo- 
mon ) conſider her ways, and be wiſe : 
Which having no guide, overſeer, or ruler, 
provideth her meat in the ſummer, and 
gathereth her food in the barveſt, Prov.6. 
6, 7, 8. In the Common Edition of 
the Septwagint, it is there added, Go to 
the bee, thou ſlugeard, and learn what an 
opificer that is, and how ſtupendious its 
works are. Thoſe curious Obſervers 
who have narrowly look 'd into the 
Nature and Polity of that Animal, have 
given ſach accounts of it, that one 
would think it to be next to Man him- 
ſelf, the moſt admirable Creature in 
the World ; though our chiet Good be 
reſerved for us in another World ; and 
therefore are to be excuſed, if they 
ſpeak of it in that manner, asif it were 
a Rational Agent With what Sagacity 
doth it perceive, when its Labours 
are to begin, and where its Employ- 
ment 1s to he chiefly? And how ar- 
tificially 
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tificially doth it order all . its oeco- 
nomical Aﬀairs? Its firſt Care is for 
a Repoſitory to lay up its Stores, and 
to breed its Young in. And with 
what Curiofity doth it ſearch after the 
viſcous Matter > How skilfully doth 
it gather and prepare the Wax? And 
then with what mathematical Exa&- 
nes doth it diſpoſe it in various Apart- 
ments of Combs and Cells, all fo ac- 
curately contrived for Strength , Fi- 
gure, Situation, and perfect Unitormi- 
ty, that they are above the Imitation of 
all hamane Art? The next care is for a 
treaſure of Nouriſhment; and with what 
a quick Senſe doth it diſcover a Mildew, 
though at a great diſtance from its Habi. 
tation? With what Nicenelſs of Applicati- 
on doth it paſs from Flower to Flower 
to extract its Aliment? And having at laſt 
by its chymical Methods furmſh'd it felf 
with quantities ſufhcieatz With what a 
diſcriminaring Faculty doth it order it at 
home, diſcharging its Legs of the fleg- 
matick or groſſer Part, which it lays by 
in ſpare places for its preſent Food ; 
and caſting up the molt Girinens drops 
our of 1ts Stomach into Cells, and there 
covering them up. with a viſcous Mem- 
brane, A a neceljary reſerve againſt 
the 
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the ſcarcities and ſeverities of Winter ? 
Beſides theſe reſemblances of Provi- 
dence for the ſupport -of its Nature, 
and for the increaſe of 1s Kind ; Some 
have made ſuch Obſervations of its 
ſeeming Wiſdom in reference to the 
whole Community, as afford even us 
Men divers moral and uſctul DireCti- 
ons. For their mutual Intereſt all are 
induſtrioully at their reſpettive Em- 
ployment z as it they had a tranſcript 
of that Law, which the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks 
of Pſal. 104. 23, when The ſun ariſeth, 
man goeth forth to his work, and to his la- 
bour until the evening, As there ſhould 
be 1n all Societies, ſo 1s there in this, a 
perfect Unity among themſelves. If 
Foreigners threaten an Invaſion, they 
cafily diſtinguiſh them, though of the 
ſame Colour, Shape, and Bigneſs with 
themſelves, and the next moment they 
prepare for Battle. It any of their 
Members ſuffer, all ſympathize, and are 
engaged with undaunted Refolution, 
with a joynt Force, and with the ut- 
molt hazard of their Livesz which gave 
David cccaſion to ſay of his Enemies, 
They came about me like Bees. Within 
their own Body there is all Order, Har- 
mony, and Peace ( the wiſelt things tor 
the 
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the good of all Communities ) and to 
preſerve thoſe things the more cffectu- 
ally, their Government is Monarchical 
under which they provide for the Com- 
mon good of all, and ſerve their Sove- 
reign with their Labours, with entire 
Obedience, with Fidelity, with Cheer- 
fulneſs 3 nay, with devoted Aﬀedction : 
So that if their Queen diceth without a 
Succeſſor ready, cither they too die 
there upon the ſpot, or elſe quit all 
their Treaſures, to force themſelves 
through any Dangers and Wounds 1n- 
to another well conſtituted Communi- 
ty. From all which very ſtrange, but 
( as far as ever yet I could perceive ) 
very true Obſervations, a Queſtion 
may ariſe , Whether among all thoſe 
Forms of Government, which are, or 
have been among Mankind, there ever 
was any one fort of Polity more wiſc- 
ly Framed and better Served, than that 
15 among theſe little neglected Ani- 
mals ? 

And from theſe I might proceed at a 
large rate, to obſerve thoſe relemblan- 
ces of Underſtanding and Prudence, 
which appear in other ſenſitive Crea- 
tures, With what ſceming Forecalt do 
they generally provide Conventencies 
for 
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for the breeding of their Young ? How 
artificial are their Works in order toit ? 
What Patience do they ſeem to expreſs 
in their Labours and Griefs > What 
Fondneſs do they ſhew to their new 
Off-ſpring > What Cares do ſome take 
for Nouriſhment fſanable to their . 
Natures; and with what Pleaſure do 
others yield it? How Sollicitous are 
they for their Safety ? What pretty Me- 
thods do they uſe in training them up ? 
And how do they teach them by de- 
grees to ſhift for themſelves in the 
World ? If you obſerve every rank 
and ſpecies of Animals, you will find 
mn all thoſe poor Things a fimilitude of 
Sagacity 3 ſome Faint, and Imperfect, 
and Umbratile ſhews of Reaſon; and 
ſurprizing mnitations of Prudence and 
Policy in all their Operations. And 
yet all this is nothing, but what we call 
Natural Inſtin&t; that is, there is a fa- 
tal Neceflity impreſt upon them z or an 
inward, operative Principle ſeminated 
and fix'd in their Natures, which 1s a 
ſubordinate Inſtrument of the Deity, 
and which does, like a Byaſs, power- 
fully incline and move them to att after 
ſuch a manner, when they themſelves 
underſiand not the Reaſons of their 
Action: 
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Atﬀions, In Three reſpeQts the Opera- 
tions of all ſenſitive Creatures are dit- 
ferent from the Actions done by Beings 
Rational. 

Firſt, They do not intentionally 
deſign the accompliſhment of ſuch a 
certain End, which is the ſcope of their 
Operations. Nor, Secondly, Do they 
underſtand the Reaſons of thoſe means, 
which are in order to that End. Nor, 
Thirdly, Do they conſult or delibe- 
rate about the Choice of thole means. 
And therefore it will unavoidably fol- 
low, that their Operations being al- 
ways Uniform and Artificial, notwith- 
ſtanding their own natural Defefts, and 
want of Reaſon, there is a Divine Be- 
ing over them of perfect Knowledge 
and Wifdom. that intends, and under- 
ſtands, and chuleth for them, and 4&1: 
refs them by a perpetual, ſecret, and 
irreſiſtible Law. To conlider this mat- 
ter diſtinctly : 

1. Firſt, They do not intentionally 
deſign the accompliſhment of ſuch a cer- 
tain End, which 1s the ſcope of their 
Operations. For the End, though it 
be the firſt thing purpoled, is the laſt 
thing done. At the time of acting it 
15 at ſuch a diſtance, as attords only a 
Proſpect 
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Proſpe& of it : Nor can Man himſelf be 
ſaid to delign an End, unleſs he 


. does both apprehend and foreſee 


it, unleſs he be aftefted and wrought 
upon by Motives from it 3 nay, unleſs 
he thinks it poſſible, and goes about 
the thing with defires, and hopes to 


- bring it to paſs. Now theſe are Im- 


preſlions, of which no irrational Crea- 
ture is. capable 5 becauſe they include, 
not ſo much ocular Perception, as mu- 
tual Knowledge and Diſcourſe, touch- 
ing the Neceſſity, Goodneſs, Feaſable- 
neſs, and Fitneſs of the Matter propo- 
ſed and foreſeen 5 which require much 
Reaſoning, and a due Logical Interring 
of one thing out of another ; and that 
can never be done by any Animal that 
1s meerly ſentitive: To inſtance only in 
the induſtrious Bees though of all ſuch 
Animals it ſeems to be 1ndued with the 
greateſt Sagacity, yet we cannot con- 
cerive, that in Spring ume 1t foreſee; the 
return of Winter, that it keeps an Eye 
ſtill upon hard Weather afar off 3 that 
It hath a proſpect of Froſt and Snow, 
of naked Woods and Ficldsz and that 
upon theſe Conſiderations and Motives 
it makes a diligent -ule of the preſent 
Scaſon, going forth carly, and coming 
home 
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home late, and eating ( if I may fo 
ſpeak ) the Bread: of Carefulnets. We 
cannot imagine that the poor Creature 
concludes this to be the proper and beſt 
way for it to ſubſiſt, and that it uſerh 
this Method in hopes of living on to 
another Year. Nor can we think that 
Gathering time being quite over, when 
it deſtroys the ( then uſcleſs) Drones, 
it makes that Maſlacre out of a_ defign 
of Frugality, retrenching thereby the 
Expences of the Honſe-hold, and -car- 
tailing the Family, leſt thoſe VOTACIOU3 
Creatures ſhould cauſe a Famine a- 
mong them. Theſe things in Fact it 
doth,” and they manifeſtly tend to the 
preſervation of its Lite 3 and through- 
ont all, the Bee ſeems to be very Wiſe 
and Provident (though its Providence 
be mix'd with ſo mnch Cruelty and In- 
gratitude) and it'1t had Reaſon of its 
own, it could-not take a more effe&qu- 
al and ready way for its Safety, But 
yet notwithitanding all this ſhew of Po- 
licy and Forecalt, it doth not fo much 
as underſtand rhart its Life is concerned 
nor does it think at all, why, or to 
what purpoſe it operates after that man- 
nerz much leſs doth it act upon a long 
train of Thoughts, but 1 doth thus of 
B b courle 
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courſe, and by the fatal energy of a 
natural Principle within it, no more 
aiming at Ends, than an Arrow aims at 
the Mark towards which it flyes. And 
the like may be ſaid of all other ſenſi. 
tive Creatures, how Sagacions ſoever 
they appear to bez they go ftill on in 
a road, which meer natural Inſtin& di- 
rets them to, and ſometime Cuſtom 
maketh familiar 5; but know not the 
End of all theic Travels under the Sun 
any more than the Ox, or the Sheep 
knoweth when it 15 going to the Slaugh- 
tcr, 

2. As they deſign not any End for the 
ſcope of thcir Operations, ſo neither do 
they apprehend the reaton of thole 
Means which are in order to an un- 
diſcerned End, The reaſon of any 
Means lyeth in the Neceſlity, Fitneſs 
and. Condaceableneſs, thereot , tor the 
obtaining of an End.: For, therefore 
do all rational Creatures act thus and 
thus, becauſe ſuch forts of Actions are 
necellary and proper, to compals the 
Deſigns they drive at. Now as to this, 
all wiſer tenſttive Creatures are utterly 
at a loſs: Though they do things which 
are nccellary, and convenicnt, and pro- 
per, yet they know nothing of their 
tendency 
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tendency and fitneſs ; that is, they are 
wholly ignorant upon what account 
ſuch and ſuch Operations are requi- 
lite, or convenient. For this calls for 
Diſcretion and Judgment to carry a De- 
fign ons though the End be known and 
vitible, yet 'tis a Work of Reaſon to 
conſider what is to be done for it z how 
to find out good, fitting, and effettual 
Methods, and then how to apply and uſe 
thoſe Methods after a right manner. 
This requires good, intellectual Parts 
to diſcover the necefiity and fitnels of 
one thing in order to another, and ro 
att according as the Reaſon and Nature 
ot the thing is3 and therefore 1t 1s 11- 
poſiible for any Brute Creatures to act af- 
ter a diſcreet, judicious rate. To inſtance 
again in that litrle Animal 1 ſpoke of 
before : Though tt works molt artifi- 
cially tor the ſake of Ends, yet it works 
not with any Diſcretion or Judgment 
of its own, For as it hath no diltinct 
apptehenſion, or foreſight of the Ends 
themntelves ; ſo neither doth it nnder- 
ſtand the reaſon of thoſe Means tt ulerh. 
It knows not what necefftty there 1s for 
the gathering of Wax firſt 3 nor upon 
what account Wax is the fitteſt and 
molt convenient thing to make a Lar- 
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der for the treaſuring up a Proviſion of 
Honey. It knows not the reaſon for 
which every Comb muſt be made up of 
a Partition- Wall of Wax 1n the middle, 
and a large Structure of little Cells on 
cach fide. It knows not why it muſt 
work and frame every thing with ſuch 
Geometrical accuracy 3 nor Why the 
Cells muſt hang together by cloſe Jun- 
tures 3 nor upon what acconnt each of 
them mult- conſiſt of juſt t1x Angles; nor 
tor what reaſon the Angles on the one 
Side muſt nct anſwer the oppoſite cor- 
ners on the other Side exattly to a 
Point, It knows not that the meaning 
of all this delicate Art, is, for the great- 
cr Stability, Strength, and Security. of 
the whole. All, this done, it knows 
not upon what account two forts of 
Honey muſt be gatherd a hner and 
more limpid Part, as the belt and moſt 
congruous to be prelerved againſt Win- 
ter 3 and for its preſent Nouriſhment 
a grolicr Subltance, which will not 
keep Iweet very long. It knows not 
why its Mouth and Tongue are the fit- 
tcſt Inſtruments to extract that 5 and 
Its Legs more proper to tread out, and 
bear away this. And after the 1ndu- 
{trious Ihing hath been trading abroad 
for 
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for its Prizes, though it returns home 
throughly Fraighted , and diſchargeth 
it felt of its Lading, yet it 1s as Igno- 
rant then why the Mouth of the Cell, 
where the richeſt Part lieth, muſt be 
preſently Plaiſterd over. It conſiders 
not, poor Creature ! that its choice 
and far-fetch'd Pearls are of a fluid Sub- 
{tance, that otherwiſe would ſoon run 
outs and though it knows not thereaſon 
why, yet it lays them up as ſecurely as 
the verieſt Hunks and Miſer does his 
Money, till Necellity knocks at the 
Cell-door, or ſome Thieves and Rob- 
bers come to plunder it. Such Obſfer- 
vations are to be made of all other 
Parts of the Animal World : Though 
their Methods be not equally Curious, 
but admit of great Variety and Ditffe- 
rence; yet 1n their Kinds and Tenden- 
cies they are all proper tor the Prefer- 
vation of themſelves, and for the Pro- 
pagation and Weltare of their {everal 
Species. But nenther do they intend, 
or deſign any Purpoſes by clicite As of 
Choice and Providence of their own ; 
nor do they examine or comprehend 
the aptitude and congruity of their 
Methods in order to Purpoſes; and 
therefore they muſt be concluded ro 
Bb 3 act 
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at by the Reaſons of a Divine Mind, 
to which they are 1n Subordination. 
Indeed ſome ſort of Perception may 
be allowed them, ſuch as is agreeable 
to their irrational Natures; that s, a 
Perception in the Phanſie z whereby 
they are, in ſome meaſure, fſenlible of 
what they do, while they are yet a do- 
ing it. But that they look before them, 
and at a diſtance, wth an Eye upon 
ſome End, the goodneſs whereof in- 
vites them to uſe Means ; or that they 
look about them to compare the fitneſs 
of thole Means, for the compaſling of 
that End 3 this we cannot allow them 
wichout the torteiture of our own Rea- 
ſon, though their Actions carry an Um- 
brage of Reaton with them. As the 
Bird perceives when ſhe makes her 
Neſt, ſhe 1s fenfible then of her own 
Actions; tor the matter of her Acti- 
ons, or the Works ſhe does, makes an 
[mpreſuon on her outward Scnlie, and 
that conveys an ldea of it tothe Phan- 
ne in her Brain, Bur all this while the 
bird doth not chooſe to act upon a 
premiſed Principle , that ſhe providen- 
tially deſigns this Neſt for her Young 3 
nor does jhe thence inter that theres 
tore (he muſt bald it in fuch a place, 
with 
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' with ſuch Marerials, after ſuch a man- 
* ner, in (ſuch a form, and to ſuch a de- 
gree of warmth, as is moſt ſuitable to 
the temper of her Young ; for this 
would be Reaſoning and Arguing, or 
Dedacing of one thing out of another, 
which 1s a Thing or Art too high for 
any Brute Crearur® And yet all theſe 
things are done, in every reſpett fo ſuit. 
ably, and with ſuch artifice and ex- 
atneſs, that the moſt contriving Man 
mn the World with all his Reaſon and 
Skill cannot poſlibly do them fo well : 
Which ſhews that there is a Power and 
Reaſon ſuperiour even to. hamane Wiſ- 
dom, that hath invigorated the Natures 
of Animals with an energetick Prin- 
ciple, which we call Inſtin&, whereby 
they form their Works with the greateſt 
Contrivance , though they know not 
the meaning of them, 


3. This is an Imperfettion in their 
Nature, notwithſtanding all their curi- 
ons Formations. And yet, Thirdly, 
There is anothet reſpect wherein their 
Operations differ from the Adtions of 
Rational Creatures z namely, that as 
they know not Ends, nor the reaſon of 
any Means, ſo they do not conſult, or 
B b 4 deliberate 
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Aliberate about the uſe of Means. All 
Artiſts among Men conſider which. is 
the fitteſt and beſt way to be taken ; 
and 1n their Undertakings they do (till 
leave room for ſecond Thoughts. And 
hence it 1s, that humane Arts admit of 
great Improvements 3 becauſe ſecond 
Thonghts produce mew Experiments ; 
and new Experiments produce freſh 
Variety 3 and ſo by comparing one ef- 
fc&t with another, a Man ſees where he 
alter*d the former Method for the bet- 
ter, and how neceflary and uſetul that 
Alceration was, But 1n the Operations 
of Nature it is not thus; for Nature cop 
never but one way, and that way 

not only ready at hand, but ſo ot 
fit and proper too, that it 15 not capable 
of Amend:iments. Hence it 1s that ſen- 
fitive Creatures are never to {eek what 
to do, nor ever change their wonted 
courſe 3 but proceed mn a conſtant, uni- 
form Tenor, uling the very ſame means 
tor the preſervation of their own Be- 
1ngs, and for the propagation of their 
ſeveral Kinds, which were uſed by thoſe 
that were before them Six thouſand 
Years ago. They do not conſider whe- 
ther things may not be done better now, 
than tizy were 19 thoſe days -nor do 
they 
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they ſo much as look back upon the laſt 
preceding Generation, but go on (hill 
in the ſame way by roat, withont fore- 
caſt, refle&tion, or advice; and yet we 
ſee their Works are ſo artificially done, 
that if they bad had the longeſt Expe- 
rience, and the greateſt Reaſon of their 
own, they could not after all their Stu- 
dies and Practice have pitch'd upon more 
ſuccesful and exquiſite Methods. 

Let us now from theſe Premiſes con- 
ſider with due freedom of Thoughts, 
whether this be not a maniteſt Proof of 
the Exiſtence of a Being, which 1s in- 
finitely Operative and Omniſcient : For 
from what other Cauſe conld all this 
Art in Nature come ? Whence elſe 
could it receive its admirable Skill ? 
What but a Deity could dire&t and go- 
vern it 2 What other Being could teach 
that rude and undiſcerning Thing to 
exercife its Faculties after ſach a metho- 
dical and unreproveable manner? Or 
what elſe could guide it in making ſuch 
regular, uniform, and conſtant Strokes, 
as if it were all perfect Wiſdom, when 
it hath_not in i ſelf the leaſt Grain of 
clear and true Knowledge ? Ir 1s all 


meer natural Inſtin& 3 and ( as an Cx- 1 jge, pare 
cellent Writer, now with God, ſpeaks) 2. p.214- 
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vatural Inſtin& is nothing but the Im- 
preſlion of the Art and Reaſon of the 
Anthour of Nature 3 which Impreſſion 
knoweth not what it doth, nor upon 
what Reaſons it proceeds, but only an- 
{wers to the Reaſon of God, as the Sip- 
natare doth to the Seal that impreſt it, 
and like an Eccho articulates and re- 
founds his Voice, without underſtandin 
what 1t meaneth. And as the ſ(enſcleſs 
Eccho when it reverberates Words that 
carry Senſe and Reaſon in them, ſup. 
poſeth the original Voice to proceed 
from ſome intelligent Mind ; fo theſe 
trrational Inſtints of Nature, whic 
expreſs ſo much Art and Reaſon in their 
Operations, do necellarily imply that 
there is ſome wiſe Mind or Providence 
to which they owe their Original. 

It our modern Scepticks tell us, That 
theſe natural Inſtins come ex traduce, 
and by deſcent from one Animal to an- 
other ; let us conſider how they came 
there, in every Species of Animals, at 
the firſt ( for an infinity of Cauſes is 
impoſſible) If they are fo hardy as to 
tell us, That they came Originglly by 
the caſual Motion of unthinking Mat- 
ter 5 let us conſider again how 1t comes 
to pas that theſe natural Inſtins hold 
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on, and continue in every Species, and 
in every Individual throughout the 
Worlds fince Chance, (blind, ſporting, 
and wild Chance) is far more likely ro 
ſpoil a fine Work than to make it : Or, if 
after all they aftirm, That the continuanee 
of Inſtinds from Generation to Genera- 
tion is perfeCtly caſual 5 that is, without 
the Pleaſure or Power of an under- 
ſtanding Being over all; let us conſider, 
laſtly, that Chance and Wiſdom are 
things as atterly diſtant from each other, 
as Extreams and Contraries are. Chance 
never did any thing Wiſely, nor by 
"Rule, nor after a uniform Rate, nor in 
a conſtant, uninterrupted Tenor, And 
yet all Animals operate Wiſely, as if 
they perfetly underſtood the Reaſons 
and Neceſlities of their own Actions. 
But that they have no Wiſedom or 
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Reaſon of their own, is evident be- 1d. u_ 
cauſe whatſoever they do, they nece({-® *' 


ſarily do, and cannot poflibly do other- 
wiſez for they never vary in their 
Operations, never try any new Ex- 
periments, but always proceed in the 
{ame Road, and repeat the ſame things 
in the ſame Method 3 which is a plain 
ſign that they cannot do otherwiſe, and 
conſequently that they alt not from 
their 
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their own Choice or Reaſon, but Ne- 
ceſlity : And therefore fince they are 
made and impelled to act as they do, 
and yer do act Rationally ahd Wiſcly, 
that which compels them muſt be a ra- 
tional Mind, either acting upon them 
immediately, or by a fix d and perma- 
nent Impreſſion of its Art and Reaſon 
upon their Nature and Motions, 

The truth is, thoſe Images and Imi- 
tations of Wiſdom which are in Crea- 
tures purely ſenſitive, together with 
the regularity and conſtancy - of their 
Operations, are as plain an evidence as 
need be given of the Exiſtence of a 
God ; becaule 1t 15 unconceiveable how 
the Animal Parts of the World ſhould 
{o orderly conform to the Rules of Rea- 
ſon, as it they were endued with in- 
tclectual Faculties, without any dire- 
Ctions and influence from a Divine 
Mind preſiding over all. It is no rari- 
ty to ſee ſome of thoſe Creatures ( el: 
pecially ſuch as have the quickeſt Senſe ) 
gratifie the curiolity of People, by an 
entertaining ſhew of ſuch artificial Ge- 
{tures and Actions, as if they under- 
{tood the meaning of Commands, and 
knew how to obey: And can any one 
believe that they never had any Artiſt 
tO 
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todiſcipline and teach them ? . Yet theſe 
Inſtances are comparatively very few 5 
nor 1s this half ſo mach as natural In- 
{tint.; and, at laſt, all their little Tricks 
vaniſh with their Breath : And is it ima- 
ginable, that every Animal under Hea- 
ven could conſtantly, and in all things 
att after ſuch a regular and wite Man- 
ner, without a commanding Power 0- 
ver them? Or, that any other Power 
could be able to: command them all, 
but that which was the Original ot their 
Natures ? | 


Indeed the Learned Dr. Cudworth ob- Tnrel. Syſt. 
ſerves, that ſome odd Philoſophers have * 75: 


given it out, That ſenſeleſs Atoms, play- 
ing and toiling up and down, without 
any Care or Thought, and from Eter- 
nity: trying all manner of Concluſions 
and Experiments, were at length (they 
know not how ) taught, and by the 
neceſſity . of things themſelves, 'as it 
were driven to a certain kind: of Trade 
ot Artificialneſs and Methaditalneſs ; 
{0 that though their Motions: were at 
firſt all Caſual and Fortuitous , yet in 
length of time -they became Orderly 
and Artificial, and governed by a'cer- 
tain Law 3 they contracting, as it were, 
upon themſelves by long Practice and 
Expe- 
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Experience, a kind of Habit of tno« 
ving regularly z; or elfe by the meer ne- 
colity of things, at length forced ſo-to 
move, as they ſhould have done, had 
Art and Wiſdom direQed them. 

Bat ( as that great Man ſtrongly Ar- 
gues ) it is no more poſlible, That the 
fortuitous Motion of dead and ſenſeleſs 
Matter ſhould ever form it ſelf, be 
taught, or neceſlitated, to produce 
ſuch an orderly and regular Syſtem, as 
the Frame of this whole World is, to- 
gether with the Bodies of Animals, and 
conſtantly to continue the fame 3 than 
that a Man perteGly literate, and nci- 
ther able to write nor read, takingzup a 
Pen into his Hand, and making all man- 
ner of Scrawk with Ink' upon Paper, 
ſhould at length be taught and nece{fi- 
rated by the thing it felt, ro write a 
whole Quire of Paper together with 
ſuch Characters, as being decyphered 
by a certain Key, would all prove Co- 
herent, Philoſophick/ Senſe. Or, than 
that a Man Writing down the meer Lert- 
ters of the Alphabet -rranſpofedly, any 
how, as it happens, withont the leaſt 
Thonght either of Words or Senſe, at- 
ter his Scribling a long time tugether, 
what 1s altogerher mſigmhicant, ſhould 
at 
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at length be taught and neceffitated by 
the thing i (ſelf, without the leaſt ſtudy 
or confideration of his own, to write 
a large excellent Volume. Or to nſec 
another Inſtance 3 This is no more poſ- 
fible than that ten or a dozen Perſons, 
alrogether unskilled in Mufick, having 
ſeveral Inſtruments given them, and 
ſtriking the Strings or Keys thereof, any 
how, as it happened, ſhould after ſome 
time of Diſcord and Jarring, at length 
be taught and neceſhrated to fall into 
moſt exquiſite Harmony, and continue 
the fame uninterruprtedly for ſeveral 
Hours together. 

Wheretore it it be ridiculous for one 
that hath read over the Works of Plato, 
or Ariſtotle, or thoſe Six Books of Lyu- 
cretinus Carws, De Naturi rerum; to 
contend that poſtibly the Letters of 
thoſe Books might be all pur rogether 
by Chance, or ſcribled at Random, 
withoat the leaſt thought or ftady of 
the Writer, he alſo having no manner 
of philoſophick Skill im htm : Or for 
one that hears ten or a dozen Perſons 
playing in Conſort upon Inſtruments of 
Muſick, and making raviſhing Harmo- 
ny, to perſwade himſelf that none of 
rhote Players had, for all that, the __ 
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of maſical Art or Skill in them, bnt 
ſtruck the Strings as it happened : If all 
this be ridiculous to'1magine, it muſt 
needs be much more ridiculous and ab- 
ſurd, to ſuppoſe this artificial Syſtem of 
the whole World, to have reſulted 
from the- fortuitous Motion of ſenſeleſs 
Atoms, without the direction of- any 
Art or Wiſdom there being mach more 
of Senſe, Art, and Philoſophy therein, 
than in any philoſophick Volume or 
Poem ever written by Men; and more 
of Harmony and Proportion , than in 
any Compoſition of Muſick. And there- 
fore the Concluſion muſt 'be this, That 
it is abſolutely impolſible things ſhould 
have.come te pals, or continued in their 
orderly and regular Operations, - by 
meer Fortune and. Chance; and with- 
out the direction of any Mind, or God. 
The Divine Mind and Wiſdom hath ſo 
printed ts Seal, or. Signature upon the 
Matter of the whole corporeal World, 
as that Fortune and Chance could never 
poflibly have Counterfeited the ſame. 
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ND yet I have more to ſay. For 
A though what has been already 
obſerved, 1s a clear Demonſtration of 
immenſe Power, divine Knowledge. 
and unſearchible Wiſdom 3 yet there is 
ſomething very remarkable behind (till, 
which Proclaims to all the World that 
Glorious Attribute of God, his infinite 
Goodneſs, and Benignity alſo : And 
thar we cannot but take notice of, if 
we conſider that which was propoſed 
in the next place 3 namely, the ample 
Proviſion that is made for the Welfare 
of all neely Creatures, and even for 
the temporal good of Mankind. 
| I Have already obſerved the near 
Relation and Connexion that is be- 
tween all the Parts of the Univerſe z 
the neceflary dependence that one has 
upon another, together with the great 
Helps and Miniſtrations whereby each 
part of the World is ſerviceable and 
uſeful to its Fellow-Creatures, and does 
good Othces for them. And therefore 
| ſhall not need to go over the Crea- 
tion again, to ſhew you the various 
C C FOOT 
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Footſteps of Goodneſs which appear e- 
very where, and which are evident 
Marks of a moſt liberal and munifi- 
cent Being, that hath provided for the 
Welfare of the whole. It may be ſut- 
ficient for me to confine my Medita- 
tions to the Senſitive Parts of the U- 
niverſe, and to take a tranſient View 
there, of the wiſe and excellent Pro- 
viſion which is made for the good of 
them 3 for this muſt undeniably prove, 
That things did not come together by 
Chance, (that js, without the contre 
vance of an intending Cauſe) but by 
the Counſel and 'Art of a moſt benign 
Creator, that hath taken care for the 
good of all things which ſtand in 
Need. 

The Good of an Animal confiſteth 
in the Exiſtence of its Nature, and in 
the Enjoyment of its own Being, with 
Pleaſure and Satety : I mean as far as 
the Enjoyment ſuits with the Wellfare 
of the reſt: And 'tis well worth the 
while to obſerve what due Proviſion 
1s made accordingly for it in both theſe 
reſpects; Firſt, For its Production; and 
then, Secondly, tor the Preſervation of 
It attcrwards, 
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1. Firſt, For its Production : How 
ſolicitons doth blind Nature ſeem to 
be, in preparing all things necellary 
for a Senſitive Creatures Formation ? 
in drawing and laying out all the Parts 
of, it after the beſt and moſt pro- 
per manner ? in cheriſhing the rude 
Fetws till it is come to its due Per- 
tection and Proportions ? and in ſup- 
plying it with Nouriſhment by myſte- 
rious Means, before its coming into a 
wide World? Every the leaſt Bird in 
the Shell, is fed with a red Subſtance 
which Nature conveys into its Bowels 
through a Vein provided on purpole 
to Miniſter that Aliment for its growth, 
till the time of Excluton. In Crea- 
tures which give Suck, there are Na- 
vel-Veſlels prepared in the Womb, to 
tranſmit the Nouriſhing Juice from the 
Parent to its Young ; which Vellels 
upon its Production, cloſe up of them- 
ſelves; and then the Nouriſhment lea- 
ving its former Courle, 1s directed from 
the Womb to the Papsz where Na- 
rural Inſtin& teaches the tender thing 
to ſeek its Suſtenance for the future. 
Theſe ſecret Diſpoſitions, Powers, and 
Faculties, arc formed with a Deltgn for 
Cc 2 {ome 
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ſome peculiar uſes, and for a, certain 
time 3 and therefore are 1umpoffible to 
be aſcribed to unskilful and erro- 
neous Chance. No; they are all Ar- 
guments of great and tender Care; and 
conſequently ' of wondertul Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs in an intelligent Agent 
over all, who governs and guides [l- 
literate Nature, that works under him, 
for the ſubſiſtence and well-being of 
his meaneſt Creatures. 


2. And then for the Preſervation of 
them being once brought forth , fo 
admirably kind and indulgent js 
Nature in ns various Contrivan- 
ces, that toan obſerving Mind, they 
are raviſhing Arteſtations of a God of 
the moſt abundant and extenſive Be- 
nignity. 

And here let us give ſome Scope 
and Liberty to our Meditations, and 
attentively conſider the ample Provilſi- 
on that is made. 1. Firſt, for the ſup- 
port of Senſitive Creatures in the ſtate 
of their Minority, or in their firſt help. 
leſs, necefhtous Condition : And then, 
2. Secondly, for their ſafety and welfare 
when they are grown up, and come to 
live of themſelves in the World. 
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1. Firſt, For their ſupport in the ſtate 
of their Minority, when they ſtand 
moſt in need of Help. Our blefled Sa- 
viour compared his own great Care 
for the Preſervation of the Fews, to 
the tender AﬀeCtions of an Hen to- 
wards her Chickens; or rather of eve- 
ry Bird towards its young ones3 %y 
TE mv Emntouve'y pris mx vaoTin auth» 
as 4 Bird gathereth her Brood under her 
Wings, Mat. 23. 37.) Which ſhall give 
me warrant to take notice, 1n the firſt 
place, of the Proviſion thoſe poor 
things are directed ro make for the 
Welfare of their Iſſue. The Provident 
Crezture having found out ſome Re- 
tirement fit for a Nurſery, then pitch'd 
upon the moſt convenient part of it, 
out of the reach of Fnemies; then 
built it with Art inimitable, accord- 
ing to the, Temper and Conſtitution 
of her futnre Off ſpring ; and after long 
Incubation, and great patience under 
hynger and thirſt,having at laſt produc'd 
. her new Family, her following Cares are 
to ſearch for Food that 1s moſt agree. 
able to their Natures ; to carry it con- 
ſtantly- to her Brood, that, under God, 
now call upon her; to miniſter tv 
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them one by one, though ſhe want 
her ſeit; to ſhelter them from the An- 
noyances of the Weather 3 to defend 
them what ſhe can from Holtilities 3 and 
at laſt ro invite them abroad, and by 
her own Example to teach them to 
take Wing, to uſe their Liberty, and 
by degrees to become their own Feed- 
ers and Guardians, 

This natural AﬀeCtion we may obſerve 
in all other Animals univerſally,though 
never ſo fierce and ſavage ; what Fond- 
nels they expreſs towards their young 3 
what Securitics they ſeek out for them; 
what Moans they make in their Ab- 
ſence; with what diligence and ea- 
gerneſs they ſcarch after themz with 
what Pleaſure they hold out the Dug 
to them 3 and how ſuſpicious they are 
of the leaſt Danger that may approach, 
Which univerſal Inſtinct is an 1nvin- 
cible Argument of the Exiſtence of a 
Supreme, Beneficent Being, that hath 


fixt in the whole common Animal Na-. 


tire this inſeparable Diſpeluion, to be 
an Inftrument in his Hand, or like a 
Vrovidore under him, to take care 
the Wellzre of every poor Crea- 

» (074 !t can take care or provide 
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And to demonſtrate yet that theſe 
things are not the Effe&ts of undefign- 
ing Chance, but the Operations of a 
provident and good God, it 1s further 
obſervable, that according to the ſtand- 
ing Law, and ordinary Courſe of Na- 
ture, no Senſitive Creature comes in- 
to the World till the things neceſfary 
for its Support are ready, There 1s a 
Breaſt prepared and repleniſhed with 
Milk, for every Child of Man : There 
1s an Udder for the Lamb, and Paps 
for all other ſuch-like Animals: And 
1#ly obſerved long ago, that the more 
prolifick any Animal is, and the more 
young ones It 1s to ſuckle, the more 
in number are thoſe httle Bottles of 
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Life : Others have obſerved, that Birds Mr: Boyle's 


» highVene- 


breed in Seed-time, when the Worm is cation,gge. 


tarned up, and the Corn caſt into the 
Ground ; That many hving Creatures 
fall in the Spring, when the tender 
Graſs, and other Nutritive Plants, are 


provided for their Food : That the Mr. Ra» 


Eggs of Silk- Worms are hatched when 
Mulberry-Trees begin to Bud, and put 
forth their Leaves, whereon thoſe pre- 
cious Infefts are to feed : That the Waſp 
1s not wont to appear till after the 
Summer Solſtice, when thoſe Fruits 
Cc 4 which 
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which are for their Food, begin to ri- 
pen : That the Caterpiller is bred on 
Leaves, which are their proper Alj- 
ment 3 That other Inſects ( as the Bee 
for one) that at Breeding-time can find 
no Aliment abroad, have it at home 
prepared and laid up betore-hand by 
their induſtrious Parents. , To which 
many Obſervations more might be ad- 
ded, to ſhew that for every Mouth 
that is brought into the World, there 
1s agreeable Meat ready, and 1n its 
Seaſon 3 and that as there are varicties 
of Animals for varieties of Fruits, that 
nothing of the Creation may be lolt ; 
ſo both Animals and Fruits are pro- 
duc'd at thar proper times, that when 
the one wants, the other 1s at Hand 
to anſwer its Necellities, Now me- 
thinks no Man ſhould be ſo falſe to 
his own Faculties, as to think 1t rea- 
{onable to believe, that theſe appolite 
and ſuitable Preparaticns were made 
by Chance, which are ſuch pregnant 
Arguments of great Wiſdom and Be- 
nignity. And yet hereunto I muſt ſub- 
join this one Remark more, That, as 
convenient and fit Nouriſhment is 
ieaſonably provided and made ready 
for all, fo that the Appetites of all 
Crea- 
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Creatures are correſponding, and ada- 
pted to that Proviſion which 1s pro- 
per for their Suſtenance, Though du- 
ring the whole time of their Formati- 
on they were fed ſecretly, without any 
Art, or Appetite of their own, and 
without any uſe of their Mouths ; 
yer upon their ProduCtion they begin 
to crave, and ſeek for their Nutriment 
another way, We ſee daily in every 
Syecies of Animals that live by Milk, 
how ſoon they long for the Pap; how 
they reach after the Pap, and make 
towards the Pap, and open their Mouths 
for it, as if they underſtood that the 
former way of Nutrition is now out 
of Doors, and at an End. Now here 
our Scepticks, who derive all things 
from Chance, ſhould confider , how 
young Animals come to obſerve this 
conſtant, uniform, and ſtated Method ; 
as if they were ſenſible that the firſt 
Courſe of Nature now faileth; that 
their Aliment now runs to another 
place, and therefore they muſt have re- 
courſe thither, where their Food now 
heth, There is ſomething in them, 
(whatever it be) that doth regularly 
diret(t, and as it were teach them, to 
at after this proper manner ; a—_ 
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ſay it is meer Nature, is nothing to 

the purpoſe, or at leaſt' that which 
does not come home to the point : 

For this Nature is in Creatures which 

are irrational, nay, at their loweſt ſtate 

of Irrationality, and before they have | 
any the leaſt Experience to guide them 3 

and in ſach a ſtate, Natnre alone, and | 
of it ſelf, muſt needs be as rude and 
ignorant, and as hable to Irregularities, 
as Chance it ſelf is. Therefore it we 
will hearken to Reaſon, and ſpeak ac- 
cording to Reaſon, we mult conclude, 
That the firſt Appetites and Motions 
in theſe poor young Creatures, pro- 
ceed from a certain inviſible Principle, 
which at- the firſt moment of their for- 
mation was fixt in them by a wiſe and 
beneficent Agent, under whom it Ope- 
rates neceſlarily, and without any con- 
{ciouſneſs of its own, in conformity 
to his Will, for the Welfare and Sup- 
port of his Creatures in their moſt needy 
Condition, 


2. And here let us paſs on to ob- 
ſerve, Secondly, the Proviſion that 1s 
made for their Satety when they are 
grown up, and come to live of their 
ſelves. And here, to caſt things into 
a 
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a clear Method, we ſhould confider, 
what Provition 1s made 1. Firſt, For 
their protettion from outward Aflaults 
2. For their defence againſt untimely 
Deaths. 


1. For the Protection of Creatures 
from outward Aflaults, Nature hath 
furniſhed many ſorts of them with 
means proper for Refiſtancez ſbme 
with Armature on their Heads, to puſh 
and Gore; ſome with Teeth, to rend 
an Enemy 3 ſome with Hoots, to ſtrike 
oft Dangers; divers with variety of 
other Weapons, which are fit for their 
preſervation: Nor are any Animals 
that are to ſecure their Lives by Re- 
ſiſtance, left defenceleſs. Nay, it is 
obſcrvable of ſuch, that astheir Strength 
is ſuitable chiefly in thoſe parts Which 
ſerve for their preſervation, fo 15 their 
Boldneſs and Courage proportionable, 
elpecially when they are brought into 
Streights, and into imminent Danger. 
Nature indeed hath been accuſed by 
{ome as a kind of Step-Mother to Man, 
tor bringing him into the World ina 
naked, defenceleſs Condition. But it 
{hould be conſidered, that as Man hath 
Hands and Arms to uſe for his Safety, 
[0 
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ſo is he endu*'d with intelle&tual Fa- 
culties, to form a thouſand Weapons 
and Stratagems for his preſervation, 
Belides, Man 1s naturally a ſocial Crea- 
ture, fitted to live under Polity and 
Laws, and to att according to the E- 
ternal Rules of Goodneſs and Righ- 
teouſneſsz which are far more agree- 
able to a Rational Nature, than bratiſh 
Violence is, and would bethe moſt effe- 
Qual Means for the Welfare of all 
Mankind, if they were but careful] 

obſerved. To accommodate the W ted 
of the Prophet to this purpoſe, J/a. 11. 
Were righteouſneſs the girdle of our loyns, 
and faithfulneſs the girdle of our reins, 
the wolf might dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard lie down with the kid 
and the calf, and the young lion, and 
the fatling together 5 and a little child 
might lead them. The ſucking child 
might play on the hole of the aſp, and 
the weaned child might put his hand on 
the cockatrice-den , Nor would there be 
any hurt or deſtruction in the World, 
In ſhort, as Selt-preſervation is the firſt 


Principle in Nature, fo 1s every Crea- 


ture endu'd with Faculties and IDefen- 
ſatives for their Preſervation as long as 
the Powers of Nature are to hold: 
which 
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which ſhews that a moſt wiſe and be- 
neficent Being hath formed every thing 
for its Good. 


2. Many otker Creatures are direCt- 
ed by Nature to preſerve themſelves by 
flight : Not only the Fowls of the Air, 
but divers ſorts of four-tooted Animals 
on Earth,eſpecially ſuch as are of a more 
timorous temper. And accordingly as 
their Organs of ſenſation are artificially 
fitted to diſcover dangers at a diſtance, 
ſo are thoſe muſcular Parts which ſerve 
tor (wittneſs much larger in proportion, 
thanin other Creatures, to quicken and 
maintain their Motions : A plain Ar- 
gument that thoſe Inſtruments of Cele- 
rity were framed, not by rude, unin- 
telligent Fortune, but by the contri- 
vance of an intending Cauſe, whoſe 
Goodneſs 1s over all his Works. 


3- Cthers are taught to abſcond in 
holes and cavities of the Earth ; 
and leſt their cold Sanctuaries ſhould 
prove as Fatal to them as external vio- 
lence, Nature makes them Coats of 
Far, and ſuch ſuitable Integuments to 
keep them warm, 


4. Laſtly, 
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4. Laſtly, Whereas there is utter En- 
mity between divers ſenſitive Crea- 
tures, thoſe Animals which are moſt 
expoſed to danger from others, arc en- 
dued with a natural Initinct which in- 
ables them, both to be ſenſible of their 
Enemy at the firſt (ight, and to pro- 
vide, what they can, againſt the dan. 
ger. The innocent Lamb runs pre- 
ſently from the Wolf, though it never 
ſaw a Wolf before. Many forts of 
Birds are frighted at the firſt fight of 
Fowls of Prey , and endeavour with 
all poſtible ſpeed to efcape from rhem. 
The Elephant when he goes to (leep, 
hides the end of his long Trunk in the 
Ground, ſo that nothing but Air can 
vet 1n, leſt his natural Enemy , the 
Mouſe, ſhould enter in, and creep in- 
to his Bowels. The Crocodile that 1s 
in continual Danger from that /XZeyp- 
tian Animal, the Ichnenmon, 1s guard- 
ed by the watchful attendance of a- 
nother Animal, the Trochilus, that a- 
wakens the {leeping Crocodile, when 
the Ichneumon 18 preparing to run in- 
to his Month. Many ſuch remarkable 
Oblervations might be colletted out 
of Natural Hiſtories, which ſhew what 
Various 
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various Methods Nature uſfeth for the 
preſervation of living Creatures from 
Atlaults and Hurt, And becauſe Na- 
ture of it {elf is a thing (if we ſpeak 
ſtrictly ) without all Providence, Care, 
or Thought, Reaſon will oblige us to 
conclude, that there is a God over 
Nature 3 or a molt wile and benign 
Being, that directs it in operating for 
the good of all. 


2. Which will yet farther appear, 
if we conſider, in the ſecond Place, 
the Proviſion that 1s made for the De» 
fence of Creatures againſt untimely 
Deaths, And here many things might 
fall under our Meditations, ſhould we 
look over the Works of Nature par- 
ticularly : As 1. Firſt, touching that 
| ſufficiency of proper Food , which is 
provided every where for the {upport 
of their Beings, and for the pleaſure 
of their Lives, as far as the enjoyment 
of their Lives, is conſiſtent with the 
Welfare of the whole Univerle. 2. Se- 
condly, Touching the aptitude and fit- 
neſs of thoſe Parts wherewith every Spe-» 
cies is provided, for the gathering and 
digeſting of their proper Sultenance : 
So that by the Structure of an Animal's 
Body 
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Body , eſpecially in and about the 


Mouth, it 1s no hard matter to conje- 
&ure what ſort of Food is moſt ſuita- 
ble to its Nature, and how, and in 
what places it is commonly gather'd ; 
as for inſtance, by the form and length 
of a Bird's Beak, you may gueſs what 
It lives on, and where its proper Ali- 
ment doth for the moſt part lie. Theſe 
are plain Arguments of a provident 
and good God, that in every reſpect 
hath taken effeftual Care, that none 
of his Creatures ſhould periſh for want 
of Suſtenance, or for want of Facul- 
ties and Powers to receive that Por- 
tion which his moſt liberal Hand gi- 
veth unto all. 

But theſe Obſervations would carry 
us back to ſome Subjeds which we 
have paſt through already z and there- 
fore | muſt wave them here ; and ſhall 
employ my Thoughts upon the Conſ1- 
deration of that Proviſion which is made 
for Man chiefly, for his preſent good 
and ſafety, and for the preſervation of 
his Lite, as long as it 1s fit for him 
to live in this preſent World. 

I's there not an appointed time to man np- 
on the earth? Are not his days alſo like the 
days of an hireling 2 faith Job, Chap. 7. 1. 
Yes 
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Yes ; His days are determined; the num- 
ber of his months are with God, whg 
hath appointed his boun4s that he cannot 
paſs, Fob 14 5. By which appointed 
time 15. meant the natural Period of 
Humane Lite, or, that limited Courſe, 
beyond which all the Power and 
Strength of Nature cannot hold now, 
ſince the Sentence of Death hath paſt 
upon Mankind. Indeed, before the 
Fall, our Parents were in an 1mmor- 
tal State, and had they never ſinned, 
they ſhould have continued immortal 
in this World (eſpecially by eating of 
the Tree of Lite) til God had thought 
it fit to tranſlate them alive out of 
this World into a better. When once 
the Decree came out, Duſt thou art, 
and to Duſt thou ſhalt return 3 it was ap- 
pointed unto all Mcn once to die; 
and ever fince the Faculties of Hu- 
mane Nature have been fo ſtinted and 
weakned, that with all our Care and 
Endeavours, we cannot ſtay very long 
here, Now, by an untimely Death [ 
mean that which comes betore the Term 
which is appointed and prefixt to ones 
Nature ; and as fintul Creatures as we 
are, ſuch , ample Proviſion 1s made in 
all parts of the World tor the health 
Dd and 
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and ſupport of its Inhabitants during 
the Courſe of Naturc, that if People 
were but wiſe and provident them- 
ſelves in the uſe of that Proviſion, their 
End would not be ſo precipitated as it 
commonly 1s by Men's own Faults : 
Which neceſlarily argues the Exiſtence 
-of a molt bencticent and gracious God, 
that careth for us all: For whereas 
theſe two things are necellary to 
defend a Man from an untimely 
Death; 1. Convenient Nouriſhment, 
to keep up the Faculties of Nature in 
a due Vigour ; and 2. Proper Medici- 
nal Applications, to recover Nature, 
when by ſome ugly Accident it begins 
to droop: In both theſe reſpects ſuch 
ample Proviſion is made for our Pre- 
ſervation, as is impoſſible with reaſon 
to be aſcrib'd to any Cauſe, but the 
Providence and Bounty of a good 
God. 


1. Firſt, There is provided conve- . ,, 
nicnt Nouriſhinent for all ; that 1s, ſuch / 
as is ſuitable to People of all Condi- 
tions. 2. Such as is ſuitable to the | 
Quality of all Climates, And 3. Such 
as is ſuitable to all Tempers and Con- 
{titutions ; All which could never have 
been, 
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been without the Counſel and Skill of 
an intelligent Being, that ordereth and 
diſpoſeth every thing in the World at- 
ter the beſt way. 


1. Convenient Food is provided for 
People of all Ranks, States, and Con- 
ditions. Becauſe the ordinary ſorts of 
People were to be provided for, as 
well as the great and noble ; (and in- 
deed much rather, conſidering that the 
oreateſt part of Mankind doth confiſt 
of People of an ordinary Condition ) 
therefore Wiſdom and Goodneſs hath 
made that the fitteſt and moſt agree- 
able, the moſt natural Food, which 1s 
ordinarily and commonly had 3 that 
which is the next at Hand ; that which 
1s moſt cafie and ready to be gotten, 
Things which lie more out of the way, 
ſerve rather for Mens Luxury, as Luxu- 
ry ſerveth to breed Diſeaſes: Thoſe 
common Meats which anſwer the or- 
dinary Neceſlities of Mankind , are 
moſt Salutary and Natural. Ot the 
Truth hereof this 15 a clear Argument, 
becauſe fuch Proviſions, if moderately 
uſed at a time, Nature is not offended 
with, but rather craveth for, though 
daily taken : Whereas Dainties, which 
Dd 2 are 
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are more ſcarce, and harder to be pro- 
vided, and which gratific the Fancy ra- 
ther than ſupply our Wants, the Ap- 
petite 1s toon cloy'd with, and be- 
comes averie to. How tcn(ual ſoever 
we are, neither the moſt Craving, nor 
the molt wanton People would be tied, 
or cadure to live long upon thoſe By- 
Entertainments, and tar-fertch'd Rari- 


ties, which Woods and Foreſts, Rocks 


and Mountains afford. But no tem- 
perate Perſon 1s ſurfeited with Bread 
trom the Ficld, which is the cotnmon 
Food of the World. 'Tis every Day 
repeated with Hunger, as well as ſwal- 
lowed with Delight. Ando itis with 
other ordinary ſorts of Nutriment 3 
they find a kind Welcome to Na- 
ture, and leave behind %em a grateful 
Appetite, Upon which account the 
mean Man {hareth with the Mighty 1n 
the Comforts of this Life z and hath 
equal realon to rejoyce in the good 
things before him, and to bleſs a pro- 
vident Hand which ſcattereth theſe ne- 
ceſlary Comforts without diſcriminati- 
on, as the Manna was ſcattered in the 
Wilderneſs; He that gathered much had 
nothing over and he that gathered lit- 
the had no lack, Exod. 16. 18, Every 
Man 
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Man gathereth according to his eat- 
ing, and that which 1s agreeable to his 
Appetite and Taſte: Which would be 
Nonſenſe” to aſcribe to undiſcernin 
Chance, becauſe it is apparently the et- 
fet of Preſcience, Wiſdom, and unli- 
mited Goodneſs ; and therefore ſhews, 
that there is a Being of the moſt ex- 
tenſive Kindneſs and Benignity, who 
ſhutteth not up his Bowels of Com- 
paſſion from any ; but, as he maketh 
Poor, and maketh Rich, ſo he holdeth 
out his Hands like a common Provi- 
dore, to ſupport all indifferently, and 
giveth to every Man a convenient Por- 
rion. 


'2, Ample Proviſion is made, as for all 
People of all Conditions, fo for the 
Neceſlities ot all Climates and Nati- 
ons in the World, Though in every 
particular Country there 1s not the 
fame plenty, nor the ſame forts of Pro- 
viſion, for a weighty reaſon which I 
ſhall preſently take notice of ; yer no 
Nation 1s ſo barren and deſtitute, as 
not to yield its Inhabitants ( efpecial- 
ly its Natives) a competency and ſut- 
fticiency of things needfal for them, el- 
pecially where a Nation is well Pco- 
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pled and well cultivated, Some abound 
with grofler kinds of Food ; others 
with varicty of Pulſes; others with 
peculiar Plants and Roots, and gene- 
rous Wines; others with choice of ex- 
cellcent Fruits 4 and others with fſingu- 
lar ſorts of Trees, which anſwer va- 
riety of uſes, and ſerve not only for 
the Neceſlities, but alſo for the Con- 
veniencies and Delights of People 3 
as ( what a learned Author obſerves ) 
the Cinnamon-Trees of Ceylon, v hich 
yicld thoſe People manifold Advan- 
tages: The Dropping-Trees in ſome 
parts of Africa, which ſerve inſtcad of 
Rain, and freſh Springs: The Aloes- 
Muricate in ſome places of America, 
which afford the Natives every thing 
their Nececflitics require : The Coco- 
Trees of the Indians, which ſupply 
them with Bread, Water, Wine, Wilk, 
Oil, Hoacy, Cloaths, together with va- 
rious ſorts of Utenſils 3 in ſhort, with 
every thing- almoſt they (ſtand 1n need 
of. Beſides many other Trees, which 
another Author . mentions 3 that ccle- 
brated Trec in Pers, the Leaves where- 
of ſatisfic both Eunger and Thirſt, and 
preſerve Men in Health, and therr-Spt- 
riis in Vigour ; The Hovo-Trees in 
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Caſtella-Aurea, whoſe Bloſſoms, Bark, 
Leaves, and Roots, are for ſo many great 
Uſes : The Magney-Trees in New-Spair, 

whoſe Tops,Rin4, Boughs,and forty ſerts 
of Leaves, ſerve for variety of excel- 

lent Purpoſes : The Mignolo-Trees in 
Grinea, the Bark whereof yields a Li- 
quor more /pleaſant, ſtrong, and nou- 
riſhing than the choiceſt Wines: The 
Palm-Trces in /#gypt, which are ſaid 
to yield whatſoever 1s neceſlary to the 
Life of Man. To which few Obſer- 
vations a vaſt number of the hke kind 
might be added, it a Man would make 
it his buſineſs to take, though but a 
ſummary Account of the great Provi- 
fion that is made for the Subſiſtence 
of Mankind in all the known Parts of 
the World. Briefly; as it 15 in the 
Fabrication of a Man, if Nature be 
defeftive in one part, it commonly 
makes amends in another; fo is it in 
the Model and Frame of every Country, 
the Wants of it, in ſome reſpects, are 
compenſated by an Abundance, or at 
lealt by a Sufficiency 1n others: Nor is any 
Country ſo deſtitute, and at a lofs, but 
that 1t 1s able to help it ſelf very well, 
either by Induſtry imploy'd about the 
Stores of Nature at home, or by ſome 
Dd 4 {orts 
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ſorts or other of Riches which it 1s 


liberally ſaupplyed with , to maintain 
Commerce and Trafhck abroad. 


3. The reaſon why there 1s not an 
equal plenty ot the ſame things in e- 
very Nanon, I take to be this; Re- 
cauſe the fame things are not fit 
and proper for all People. And this, 
Thirdly, I cannot but look upon as a 
pregnant Argument of a Providence 
and a God, that in all parts of the 
World ſach Proviſion 1s made for the 
Suſtenance of People, as is moſt ſuita- 
ble to their Tempers and Conſtituti- 
ons, In Cold or more Temperate Cli- 
mates, where the Air 1s more Nitrous, 
and where, conſequently, the Appe- 
tites of People are the ſtronger, and 
their Conſtitutions require the ſtronger 
Food , there groſler Nouriſhment 1s 
more agreeable 3 and accordingly we 
find, that in fuch Parts, and among 
ſuch People, there is the greater plenty 
of the Fleſh of Beaſts, for their con- 
ſtant Support. Abundance of this 
kind of Diet would not be fo ſuitable 
to Sanguine Tempers in Hot Clhmates, 
but rather would create inordinate Fer- 
mentations ot Blood, Fevers, Conan 
an 
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and Frenzies : And .therefore ſuch Na- 
tions are better ſtor'd with Roots, 
Pulſes, and Plants, and with various 
Fruits of the Vine, to correct the more 
Phlegmatick part of them, and to car- 
ry off the Crudities and Flatulency 
thereof, Other places abound with 
Fruits that are fragrant, refreſhing, and 
cooling, as being molt proper to pre- 
ſerve the Inhabitants 1n a State of 
Health, and a due Temper. The 
great plenty of Rices in the Eaſt z and 
of Maize, which is the great Food of 
the Americans; and ſuch other peculi- 
ar ſorts of Nutriment in other Coun- 
tries, are provided for the peculiar 
Conſtitutions of People every where, 
and adapted to them. And fo are 
their Drinks, if taken in a due mea» 
ſure. For which reaſon, though the 
Vine be a Plant which generally grows 
in all Nations of the World, becauſe 
of general Uſe , yet ſome Oriental 
Parts are quite deſtitute of it : But 


(ſays my Author ) the want of it 1s Dr. Aylin, 
ſupply'd with a pleaſant Drink, made Pag. 924+ 


of the Juice of other Fruits, more na- 
tural to thoſe People than the other, 
and ſo preſervative of Lite, that the 
People there are reportcd to be longer 
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Iiv'dthan in any other Parts. In China 
tis ſapplyed by an Herb, out of 
which they preſs a delicate Juice, which 
doth not only ſerve them inſtcad of 
Wane, but preſerveth their Health, and 
freeth them from many of thoſe In- 
conveniencies which the immoderate 
uſe of Wine doth breed in others: 
Which ſhort Remarks ( not to make 
any more of this Nature now) ſhew 
that' there is a ſuperintending, wile, 
and good Being over all Men , that 
doth diſpoſe and order the things of 
Nature in all parts of the World after 
the beſt manner, and for the preſent 
Benefit and Advantage of cvery Man : 
For to adapt and fit things thus, ac- 
cording, to the Neceſittics of all Peo- 
ple, and to make them ſo exactly con- 
grnous and anſ{werable, cannot be rhe 
tortuitous Effet of improvident Chance, 
but the admirable Works cf an inte]- 
ligent, contriving, and moſt beneficent 
Deny. 


2, Yet it will not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve a little, what Proviſion there 1s 
made too of proper, Medicinal Re- 
medics, to recover the infirm Nature 
of Man, when it begins to droop 3 to 

con» 
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convince Men yet further of the Exi- 
ſtence of a God, that begrudgeth not 
any. Man that Good which conliſteth 
in the Enjoyment of himſelf, till his 
appointed tume cometh, 

What variety of Drugs Nature is 
furniſhed with to this purpoſe, is nei- 
ther neceſlary nor proper for me to 
note here. The thing I would briefly 
obſerve 1s thisz That fach Medicinal 
Remedies are provided for all Men, 
and thoſe ſo fitly ſuited to all incident 
Griefs, as are enough to ſatisfie any 
rcaſonable Man, that there is a Divine, 
Benign Nature in the World, that of 
his Infinite Goodneſs taketh care of* us 
all. And this will appear it we con- 
ſider the Provition which is made, 
1. Againſt ſuch common Diſeaſes as 
Mankind in general are ſubje& unto : 
2. Againſt ſuch as arc incident more pe- 
cuharly to ſome Nations. 


x. Firſt, There are very many Di- 
ſcaſes which are incident to all People 
in general. For as all Mankind confiſ(t 
of the ſame common Nature, fo 1s this 
common Nature ſubject in all places to 
decay and diflolution 3 nor are there 
any parts in ones Body but what are 
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liable to the ſame Infirmities and Griefs, 
which affe@ the reſt of Adam's Genera- 
tions. Now that People may not un- 
avoidably come tro an untimely End, 
only for want of preſent, necefjar 

help, there is all over the World a ſuf- 
ficiency of proper Means, if Men will 
but take the pains to diſcover the Fa- 
culties of thoſe things which Nature 
affords, and be careful to apply and uſe 
them after a due manner. And as our 
neceſlary Food is, ſo are our neceſlary 
Medicaments ordinarily and common- 
ly to be had : For no Man 1s forced to 
languiſh on, and die, under a Dropfſie 
or Fever, a Conſumption or Flux, or 


ſach like uſual Diſtemper, meerly for | 


want of this one particular Root, or 
that Flower, or that Drug, which cannot 
be procured at Home, but muſt be 
ferch'd from beyond the Seas by a long 
Voyage and great Expence. The things 
we moſt need are within our reach, and 
hard by, almoſt in every Wood, Field, 
and Garden : And though ſome humo- 
rous and vain Perſons are ſeldom plea- 
ſed but with what is ſcarce and coſtly, 
yet Nature is gratified with what 1s 
common, as moſt ſuitable to its Necel- 
fities, moſ} proper and effectual ue its 

relict- 
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relief. The Ancient Egyptians had their 
Garden-Deities 3 not that they look'd 
upon them as Gods, but as great pre- 


ſervatives of Lite, bleſt with a Divine 


Power derived, as they thought, from 
the Objets of their Worſhip. And 
hence, perhaps, it might be that the 
Jews who had lived ſo long among 
them, luſted in the Wilderneſs tor their 
Old Egyptian Fare, the Melons, the 
Cucumbers, the Leeks, the Onions, and 
the Garlick ; becauſe they had by their 
long Experience found thoſe things ſo 


Beneficial ina Countrey, where the Air 


was wont to be corrupted by the Inun- 
dations of that vaſt River Nz/us. Gene- 
rally ſpeaking, Domeltick Remedies are 
the kindeſt Friends to every ones Na- 
ture, and the beſt Reſtoratives of itz 
and it ſeems a ſenſible Argument of Di- 
vine Wiſdom and Unlimited Bounty 3 
that is, of the Exiſtence of a Provident 
and Good God, that ſuch Proviſion is 
made fo aptly and liberally for high 
and low, for Men of all Ranks, Con- 
ditions and Ages, and for People of the 
meaneſt Fortunes 3 that the precious 
Life given to us all may not be ſnatch'd 
from us (if we be but Provident our 
ſelves) till Nature hath done her whole 
Work ; 
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Work ; till it be time for us to go 
hence 3 rill that proper Seaſon comes 
which Job's Friend ſpake of ; the Seaſon 
when a Man ſhall be ripe and fit to 
drop into another World 3 Thou ſhalt 
come to thy grave in a full age, like as a 
ſhock of corn cometh in, in its ſeaſon, 


Job 5. 26. 


Erdemii {morbi) 
ſunt, ram qui ex pu- 
eridis aquarum, rer- 
rarum, vel cadave- 
rum cexpirationibus 
orci ſunt; rum etiam 
quiouſdam regionibus 
tamiliares, ut Phrhi- 
fis, Lufiranis, Scruma 
Hiſpanis & _ Alpims, 
Hydrocale Nerbonen- 
fi Galliz, omnes qui- 
degn ex acris gravi- 
rate nati. 7o. Fernel, 
de abdir, rerun cau- 
ſis, lib. 2. 


2. Secondly, There are ſome 
Diſcaſes which Phyſicians call 
Endemial 3 meaning ſuch as 
are more pecuhar and fami- 
har to ſome Nations. And 
if Travellers would accurate- 
ly obſerve what proper Pro- 
viſion i made againſt fuch 
Diſtempers , throughout the 
{ſeveral Parts of the known 
World, they might oblige us 
with ſuch a fair account of 
the Divine Goodneſs, as that 


the curioſity of Men could not defire a 


tairer for its kind. 


In divers Nations 


their proper Food is their proper Phy- 


I1ck too. 


In many places the natural] 


Baths, and cther medicinal Waters of the 
Countrey, ſerve to carry off Diſeaſes that 


are moſt incident. 


In ſome parts of A- 


frick every one 1s ſaid to be his own Ply- 
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ſician 3 becauſe all of them are ſo much —___-_ 

acquainted with the Specificks of their "I 

Countrey, as they think is neceſſary and 

enough tor the Preſervation and Re- 

covery of their Health. In Per//z they Tweraier, 

have no exact Methods of Phylick : |-5-cap.15- 

Their China Drinks, and the common 14. Par: 2. 

Pulſes and Roots of their own Growth, 1. 

together with a regular Diet, are their 

greateſt Preſervatives of Lite, In the 

Eaſt-Indies its ſaid that there are no 

Phyſicians, .but ſuch as attend Kings and 

Princes, As for the ordinary ſort, at- 

ter the Rains are fallen, and that it is 

time to gather Herbs, the People go 

out into the Fields and gat cher ſuch 

Simples which they know to be proper 

for ſuch Diſeaſes as reign among them. 

Others tell us of their choice 'Drugz , Mande!l0vs 

their Plant called Bettele, and: the fav i 
, Ind. 

Fruit of their Tree Areca, are their 

moſt ſovereign Preſervatives. In ſome 

places where Fevers are wont to reign, 

thoſe Trees are common, whence that 

celebrated Medicament is fetch'd, uſnal- 

ly called, the Jeſuits Bark, In thoſe Hol of 

parts of America where a fil Ithy Diſcaſe Mace 

15 Hereditary and Epidemical amonyg c. 10. 

Young and Old of both S2xcs, thoſe Re. 

g10ns abound with Guijacan and Sarla, 

Which 
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which are ſaid to be proper for it. In 
this, and ſome ocher Northern Climates, 
where the Scurvey prevails, and ſome 
other Maladies which depend upon it, 
a peculiar Herb aboundeth , which 
thence takes its Name ; beſides other 
proper Plants which grow in every 
Garden ; and perhaps above all, the 
Elder which 1s to be found almoſt in 
every Hedge : Which brings to my 
Mind the Obſervation of a curious Au- 
thour , I have mentioned more than 
once, that there are ſuch Species of 
Plants produced in. every Countrey, as 
are moſt proper and convement for the 
Meat and Medicine of Men and Ani- 
mals that are bred and inhabit there, 
Infomuch that Soulenarnder writes, That 
from the frequency of the Plants which 
ſpring up naturally in any Region, he 
could cafily gather what Endemial Di- 
feaſes the Inhabitants thereof were ſub» 
ject to. 

And what can this argue, but great 
and wonderful Goodneſs in a provident 
Being above, who taketh ample Care 
of the Lives of his Creatures? With 
what Face can'any Man aſcribe all this 
commodiouns and apt Diſpoſition of 
things to Chance, which i ſuch a pal- 

; | pable 
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pable Evidence of Wiſdom and Be- 
nignity ? Should you look into a great 
Family, or an Hoſpital, and there ob- 
ſerve what Proviſion is made for the 
whole Houſe-hold ;- ſufficient and- a- 
greeable Suſtenance prepared tor every 
the meaneſt Retainer to it; skiltul Ar- 
tiſts daily attending with proper Reme- 
dies for Griets and Sicknefles of all 
ſorts 3 and every thing difpoled fo 
orderly and after ſuch a' Congruous, 
Liberal ; and - Charitable manner, as 
ſpeaks Compaſſion and Goodneſs 
towards all: Would you not-think it 
reaſonable to conclade that certainly 
there 1s a wiſe and -beneficent Gover- 
nour preſiding, by whoſe Directions 
and under whoſe Care all Miniſtrations 
are performed in ſuch a way as 1s ſuit- 
able to every ones Neceſlities? Why, 
much rather may we think it reaſon- 
able to conclude that there is a God 
preſiding over the whole World, un- 
der whoſe unlimited Providence Na» 
ture dGth regularly and conveniently 
miniſter tro the Wants of all People. 
The. Families of the Earth are innume- 
rable 3 their Habitations vaſtly diſtant 
their Necellities preſſing, conſtant, va- 
rious, and infinite 4 And what but in- 
Ke faite 
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finite Wiſdom , Power and Goodneſs 
could provide {0 amply, and appoſitely 
for them all? Nature, 1ts true, does it 
immediately z but, as hath been ſhewn, 
Nature of it ſelf, is ah uncontriving, un- 
thinking Thing that-aGteth 1n the Dark, 
and rherefore . it infers the Exiſtence 
of an Agent above and over it, that 
underſtands for it 3 that hath put it into 
a ſtated. Method , -and {till directs and 
employs-1t under him to miniſter thus 
to the-Neceſlities of Men every where, 
who do, - or ſhould at leaſt underſtand 
far better than Nature does, whence all 
that Bounty and Liberality comes, which 
replent{heth the World. 
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CHAP 3. 


Aving proceeded thus far upon 

this large Speculation, concern- 
ing the excellent State of the World, 
as a clear Proot that there is a moſt 
wiſe and good Being who tramed it. 
t find but one thing remaining for 
us to laok into ; and that is the ad- 
mirable Frame of our own rational 
Nature, which I have reſerved tor-the 
laſt Confhideration , becauſe it 1s the 
brighteſt and mott glorious manifeſta- 
tion of a Deity. For it it be made 
appear that our rational Part is fo ex- 
cellent, as that it could not be tormed 
by any thing leſs than an*Agent thar is 
eflentially Divine, and tranicendently 
Pertect, humane Realton mult extorc 
this Confetiion trom all Men, That 
there is a Being incomprehenſibly Ex. 
cellent, which tormed fo excellent a 
Creature as our humane Nature 1s. 

In Difcourling then upon this Snb- 
ject, I (hail endeavour ro ſhew thete 
Two things. 1. Firft, Wherem the 
Exccllence oft humane Nature docs con- 
ſilt. 2. Secondly, That this Excellence 
was derived, not from the catual Mo- 
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dification of ſtupid Matter , but from 
the Agency of an intelligent Cauſe that 


is eminently and abſolutely Perfect. 


1. Firſt, Touching the Excellence of 
our humane Nature, By our humane 
Nature, 1s underſtood (triftly the in- 
tellectual, thinking, and rational Thing 
within us which, we call the Soul : 
And when I ſpake .of its Excellence, | 
mean its ellential Pertection, before 
Vice comes to deprave and hurt it: 
And I ſpake too of a comparative Per- 
tection 5 not meaning that it is. Excel- 
lent in fſuch' a ſublume Degree, | as a 
Deity is ſuppoſed to bez bur Excel- 
lent 10. its Kind, and in compariſon of 
the - other Parts of this viſible World. 
Now that every rational Soul 1s thus 
Excellent , will appear both from its 
Nature and Faculties. 

In its Nature it 1s, 1. Firſt, Immate- 
rial, - For it is. a diſtinct thing from 
Matter z and the Properties of it are 
quite different from the Properties of 
Matter. It is of the Nature of Matter, 
to be locally extended, as a Wall is, part 
by part, and one part by another 1n a 
palpable S$cries of Contiguny 3 to move 
as a Stone does, as It 15 moved forcibly 


by 
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by ſome other Agent, and to commu- 
nicate its Motion to a corporeal Sub. 
ſtance by ſtrokes impreſt upon itz to 
be wholly paſſive to external Violence; 
to he in an utter ſtate of Reſt, when 
Force 1s not offered ; to be as Senſelelſs 
as a Stone, and as void of Cogitation 
and when it 15 ſtirred and agitated, to 
be deſtitute of all Apprehention which 
way, or in what manner, or to what 
end ut moves: Theſe and the like dall 
Properties eſſentially - and neceffarily 
belong to Matter. There ts as much 
difference between them and the At- 
tributes of the rational Soul, as between 
Death and Lite. Becauſe this is a bulie 
* Thing, prone and ready to enquire 1n- 
ro the qualities of Objedts ; ro diſcover 
their Natures 3 to apprehend Ideas; to 
commit Notions to Memory for a long 
time; to diſcern and diſltinſtmſh be- 
tween Truth and Falſhood , and be- 
tween Right and Wrong; tointer Con- 
cluſions trom Premiſes 3 to ſpin Opini- 
ons out of a train of Thoughts to 
judge what is to be Received, and 
what is to be Rejected 3 to exert. an 
Appetite towards that which is Good, 
and to reſt with Complacency and De- 
light in the Enjoyment of it. Nay, 
Ee 3 beſides 
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beſides all this, to be alſo in its opera- 
tions Selt-active and Selt-determming, 
15 Etdential toit, For the Sonl of Man 1s 
not pulled, or forced, dragged;or drawn, 
or. thruſt on like a Machine. Noy the 
Pemciple of irs Aftions is within its ſelf; 
nor can any thing move it, but by its 
own - conſent and' voluntary compli- 
ance. Indeed ontward Objects make 
Impre(tions npon 'it 3 and ſach: as do 
afte&t it, and mcline it to att according 
as things appear to'be either defirable 
or burtful. But this is not done by any 
violent, necef{itating Impulſe, like the 
Force imprelt upon a common Engine; 
but in a Moral way, by perſwaſion'and 
allurement, and by the intervening uſe 
oft Reaſon, which jadgeth of the' Ob- 
zect whether it may be choſen or refu- 


jed, and accordingly diftates and direds: 


So that when the Soul refolves upon 
Actions, and comes to exert its Power, 
it derermines it ſelf, being (olficited 
thereamo 'by Temptations and Argu- 
mcnts from the mviting Appearance of 
an Object, bur not driven to it by ir- 
reliſtiblc Violence. For in many Caſes 
we do refilt Offers, though they be 
very Tempring 3 becanſe the Motives 
for our compliance are not ſo ſtrong, 
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as the Reaſons. which are againſt it : 
And when the Reaſons on each hand 
ſeem equally fair, the Soul is unreſol- 
ved, and in fuſpence, hanging in doubt, 
ir equilibrio, hike Scales that are exact» 
ly even till ſome Grains be added, ſome 
more Arguments oftered on the one 
ſide which outweigh all on the con- 
trary, and ſo turn and caſt the Scale, 
and bring the Soul to a Determination, 
Of theſe things every Man hath daily 
Experience in his own Breaſt: We all 
fecl in our ſelves this our native Liber- 
ty and determining Power. And hence 
it follows, That atter all the Diſputes 
about the Subſtance of the rational 
Soul what it is, we may certainly cons» 
clude what it 15 not. It cannot be any 
material, corporeal Subſtance, though 
you ſuppoſe it to be never fo fine and 
thin ; becauſe its Operations are quite 
dificrent trom the Motions of the moſt 
ſubtle Body. They proceed not from 
any necetlitating Cauſe 3 nor are they 
carried on after a necellitating Man- 
ner 3 nor are they brought ro any ne- 
ceſlary Reſult, as the Motions of Mat- 
ter are ( thee are ſtill impreſt upon it 
by ſome necellitating thing which 1s 
without, and foreign tout.) But the 
E & 4 Soul 
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Soul of Man hath a Principle of Free+ 
dom- and/-voluntary Activity within it 
ſelf, and in its Nature, whereby it is apt 


to begin, and order, and govern, and | 


rfect its own. .Attions, as its own 
Reaſon direGeth, and as it felt judgeth 
to be: molt convenient and beſt. 


2. And becauſe it is immaterial, it 
mu(t follow, that in its own + Nature 
It 15 immortal alſo; which is the Se- 
cond Argument of its Excellence, if 


compar'd with all the other parts of. 


this viſible World. 

That this thing may be rightly un- 
derſtood, we muſt conſider, that there 
is a twofold Life in Man. 1. The 
Life of the Compoſitumr ( as they call it) 
or the Life of the whole Man ; that 
Life which reſults from the Vital Uni- 
on | between Soul and Body. This 
cannot be thought immortal, becauſe 
we ſee it every Day deſtroy'd by the 
ſeparation of thoſe two Subſtances, 
Soul and Body, from each other. 
2. There 15 the Original Life of the 
Soul it ſclt, confider'd fingly and fe- 
parately, as a diſtinct thing from the 
Body. This Lite is, I conceive, a ſtate 
of Vigour and Ad&ivity, and a ſtate 
i which 
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which 1s peculiar and proper 'to the 
Soul. Now'this is immortal; that ns, 
though the Body turns 'to Duſt and 
Aſhes, yet the Soul continues a: hving 
Being ſtil] 3 or ſubſiſteth on 'in a (tate 
of » Vigourz 1ſo that the Nature of 
it 15 not ſubje& to Mortality.” ' For by 
Mortality 1s meant a pronenels or ten- 
dency 1n a Being to a Diffolution of it, 
upon the failing of that Principle of A- 
ctivity within it, which we call Life. 


And three things are requiſite to ren- 


der a thing Mortal ; as we ſee by eve- 
ry Day's Experience, in all Creatures 
which naturally conſume away and die. 
1. There muſt be a Mixture of con- 
trary Qualities, as Heat and Cold, and 
the like. 2. There 1s'a corruptibility 
of Humours upon the Prevalence and 
Predominancy of one Quality over 
the others. 3. And Thirdly, a Divifi- 
bility of the Parts upon and after the 
over-powering the Faculties and Tem- 
perament of Nature. So that 'tis Matter 
that is hable to Death ; nor can Death be 
incident to any thing but Matter, nay 
to corruptible Matterz nor can any 
corporeal Subſtance be Immortal, till 
this Corruptible hath put on Incorru- 
ption. If then a Being be immaterial, 
or 
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or deſtitute of Bodily Parts, it muſt be 
in its own Nature a4mmortal too. A 
Spirit hath not Fleſh, and Bones (and 
Blood ). as every-Humane Body hath ; 
and conſequently it cannot be hable to 
thoſe jarring Elements whereaf our 
Bodies do confilt 3 nor can it of it felf 
be capable of Corruption or Diſſolu- 
tion of Parts, as our Mortal Bodies 
are, ſeeing it is ſuppoled to have no 
Parts at all to be divided. Therefore 
fince the Rational Soul is a Spirit, or 
ſuch a Being as is incorporeal and im- 
material ( as I have now ſhew'd it is ) 
ic mult follow, that it 1s not naturally 
ſubje& to Mortality, as the Body 155 
becauſe it is utterly void of all Natu» 
ral Principles of Mortality, and 1s in» 
cerruptible un its Efjence 3 and there- 
fore it mult by the ordinary Necelity 
of its own Nature, as well as by the 
Will and Plealure of a Superiour Be- 
Ing, ſurvive the Body, to receive Re- 
wards or Puniſhments xn another 
World, according co the Quality of 
its Actions in this. 


2. Having thus briefly conſader'd the 
Nature of every Humane Soul, let us, 
Secondly, tale forme Account of us Ex- 
ccllence 
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cellence in reſpe& of 1s. Faculties and 
Powers, in order to prove the Ext- 
ſtence of a God , as the only Cauſe 
that could give this Soul a Being, 

There are fore Faculties in a Man 
which are common to Brute Creatures 
alſo: As 1. Senſe, or the power of per- 
ceiving ldea's impreſt from outward 
Objects apon the'Organs of- Senſation; 
the Eye, Ear, ec. _ 2. Phanſie, or a 
power of apprehending the ſeeming 
Smtableneſs or Unſuitableneſs of an Ob- 
je& to its Nature. 3. Memory, or the 
power of retaining for ſome time the 
Idea's and Shapes of things fenſible, 
4. Appetite, or a power of moving ac- 
cording as an Objet appears, either a- 
greeable or hurtful 3 being allur'd by 
the one, or fnghted and dampt by the 
other, 

Bur theſe ſeveral Powers are nothing 
m compariſon of thoſe noble faculnes pe- 
cuharly belonging to the Rational Soul 3 
as any Man may perceave that will but 
ſearch into himſelf, and obſerve what 
he fmds and feels there. For 1. Frff, 
We find that we have a Power to 
Think and Confider ; 1 mean ro exa- 
mine thoſe Objects which are prefent- 
ed to our outward Senſe; to employ 
our 
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our Minds converſantly about them 3 
ro take notice of their Proportions, 
Forms, and Qualities 3 to compare one 
thing with another, to diſcover the 
Cauſes and Effe&ts of them , ſo that 
we may penetrate into_ the inſide of 
them, and dive into_ their Natures, 
Now this no Brute Creature doth, or 
can do. The ox, indeed, knoweth his 
owner, and the aſs his maſters crib; 
that is, they come to both, being in- 
vited and moved thereunto by the ap. 
pearance of things, which are wont to 

ratifie the Eye and Palate. But in 
this there is no ſuch thing as Conlide- 
ration, nothing that can properly be 
call'd Thought 3 becauſe ſuch Creatures 
are not capable of enquiring in then- 
ſelves, Who, or what their Feeders are ? 
or, What the Subſtance of their Fodder 
1s? or, What produced it ? or, How it 


waz provided? or, To what End it 


ſerves? and, For what Reaſon it is 
proper and good to be uſed? Ads 
of this kind are too high for Animals 
which are meerly Senſitive ; Their 
Phancies go no further than the Crib : 
They are well ſatisfy'd with the bare 
enjoyment of that winch is before 
them. The Conſidering part belongs 
tO 
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to Man : To obſerve the natural dif- 
ference between Things and Things 3 
to examine their diſtint Cauſes, Pro- 
perties, Diſpoſitions, and Ulſes 3 and fo 
to look into their intrinfick Eſſences 
and Natures ; this is the peculiar work 
and buſinels of a Soul that 1s Rati- 
onal, 


2, We find in our ſelves, that we 
have a power to underſtand alſo ; that 
is, a Faculty and Ability to comprehend 
the Reaſon, and Condition, and Phi- 
loſophy of Matters; nay, to know 
many things which are not diretly ob- 
vious to our outward Senſes. That 
Perception which is in Animals Irratio- 
| nal, is an Idea 1n the Phancy, deriv'd 
from thoſe Effluvinm's, Rays, and Ima- 
ges of external Objects, which are 1m- 
preſt upon the Hearing, Seeing, Smel- 
ling, Taſting, or Feeling-Faculty, and 
ſo convey'd through the Nerves into 
the Brain. Theſe are ſenſible Phan- 
taſms; and the poſleſfling of an Ani-- 
mal with them is properly called 'Senſa- 
tion, becauſe the Creature is affe&ted 
with a ſenſible Objeft, meerly by the 
uſe of its Senſes. But Senſation 1s one 
thing, and Intellection or Underſtand- 


ing 
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ing isanother. This properly s, when 
2 Man's Mind is fo poſleſt and enlight- 
ned with Inteligible Notions, or with 
ſach 1dea's as are not ſubject to corpo- 
real- Senſe, and therefore ſuch as cannot 
be ſtampt upon the Mind by Motion 
or Prefljure from. Badies without us3 
but ſuch Idea's as ſpring out of the 
Mind it ſelf, by an active, exerting 
Power that s native to it, There are 
many kinds of ſuch 1ntelligible Noti- 
Ons, as do not fall under external Senſe, 
and yet are very clear and evident to 
us: As ſeveral Certainties in Mathe- 
maticks , which appear from Demon- 
ſtration 3 divers Truths in Natural Phi- 
loſophy, which we are convinced of by 
pure Reaſon 3 ſeveral Moral Verittes, 
which we are allſured of, from the 1m. 
mutable - Natures of Vice and Virturez 
ſeveral Doctrines in Theology which 
our Minds yield us,. from the Contem- 
plation of the Divine Attributes and 
Perfe&ions: Beſides divers ſuch com- 
mon Notions as theſe, whercia all 
Mankind are agreed of themlelves, 
That what bath not any Being, can- 
not act; That things which agree in 
one Third, agree among .themtclves 5 
That the Caute is in order of Nature 
betore 
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before the Effect 3 That Equals added 
unto: Equals, ' do make Equals; That 
Nothing can produce it ſelt out of No» 
thing ; and the like : Theſe are cter- 
nal Truths, which depend not upon 
Senſe, but upon natural, certain Rea- 
ſon 3 for they would be Truths though 
there were not any Senſitive Creatures 
in the World. Now «this is a noble 
Power in the Soul, which fers- it infi- 
nitely above the Souls of Irrational 
Creatures, in that it can act within it 
ſelf abſtractedly from Matter 5 and 
without ufing the Bodily Senſes, can 
ſpeculate and underſtand thots leading 
Truths, and necefflary Notions, ' whicti 
are i: order to the. greateſt Underta- 
kings, 'and inable the Mind of Man 
toi fearch into''all the Secrets of Na- 
tarez to open the Myſteries of - the 
Creation ; to invent Arts 3 to tmprove 
Sciences 3 to preſcnbe' the mplt''com- 
mendable Rules of Lite ; and; in ſhort, 
to: govern the World : All -which 1 
ſhall ſhew is an Argument of the Exi- 
{tence 'of an abſolurely perfect: Mind, 
or' a God, that formed the Rational 
Soul with Divine Faculties and Powers 
ro ia under him. 


3. Thirdly, 
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3. Thirdly, We find in our ſelves a 
Power todeduce one thing out of ano- 
ther by way of Inferencez and by 
comparing Notions with Notions, and 
by fitting rhem narrowly, to gather and 
conclade 1n the End, that this is True, 
and that Falſe 3 this is Right, and that 
Wrong; and fo to go on, ſtill draw- 
ing of Conſequents out of Antecedents; 
which is uſually call'd Ratiocination, 
or- Mental Diſcourſe. As for Exam- 
ple ; Though we diſcern not our own 
Souls, nor can behold them with our 
Eyes, yet 1n regard that we think, and 
meditate, and reaſon in our ſelves,” we 
ſtrongly conclude, that they::are. Be- 
ings attually exilting, becauſe 1t is molt 
certain, that what'4s' not; cannot. ope- 
rate. '-in hke- manner, though the Be- 
ing of God -be quite out of the; Ken 
ot our 'qorporeal Senles, yet confider- 
ing - what: bright- manifeſtations there 
are in the World, of  wondertul Good- 
nels, Power, and Wiſdom, we rightly 
infer, That ic was framed by aSupreme 
Beings of the moſt adorable'and- ex- 
cellent 'PerteGtions. And fo 1t-1s4n 104 
numerable other Inſtances 5 though 
there are ten thouſand things in Na- 
ture 
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ture, whoſe Contextures are not ſub. 
jet to the Cognizance of our Senſes, 
yet by arguing either 4 priori, from 
the manifelt Cauſe ro the Effe&z or 
a es: from the manifeſt Effect 
to the Cauſe, we proceed to ſatisfa- 
Ctory Inferences z becauſe if this thing 
be granted , then, according to the 
commpn Principles of Reaſon, that 
thing will follow. This is to Reaſon, 
and Argue, and to Diſcourſe in our 


Minds; and jt is a Faculty whereof 


the Souls of Irrational Creatures are 
not capable z becauſe fine and cloſe 
reaſoning is vaſtly above bare and naked 
Senſation : It requires ſtrong Mednati- 
on, great rowling of Thoughts, and a 
firm linking of Notions to Notions in a 
Chain 3 ſo that Rational Premiſes may 
fairly and regularly draw on Rational 
Concluſions : All which Brute Crea- 
tures can no more do, than they can 
ſtudy Philoſophy, or underſtand Books 
of Metaphyſicks and Logick. 


4. Fourthly, We feel in our ſelves 

a power of direfting us in all our Mo- 
ral Actions, and of refle&ting upon our 
Attions atter they are done ; and this 
we call Conſciexce , meaning the Judg- 
Ft ment 
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ment of a Man as it relates to the pra- 
Qice of Vertue and Honeſty. There 
are ſome Actions which are unchange- 
ably good 3 and others which are 1m- 
mutably Evil : Thejr Natures are ſo 
utterly oppoſite, that it 15 as impoſſible 
to make Vice Vertue, or Vertue Vice, 
as it 1s to reconcile Light and Dark- 
neſs. The Notions of ſuch thifigs eve- 
ry one does carry, in himſelf ; * nor is 
any Soul of Man ſo vojd and deſtitute 
of thcm, but that, the molt unpoliſht 
and barbarous People underſtand in 
ſome meaſure what 1s Right and Juſt, 
Accordingly we find ſomething within 
us, which before an, Attion 1s done, 
tells us ſecretly what 1s neceſſary, fit. 
and proper for us to do: And when 
our unreaſonable Inclinations and Paſ- 
ſions carry us on to ,do that which 1s 
contrary.. to. thoſe good Diftates, we 
find ſomething within us, thag doth 
reprehend and blame, and fly upon us, 
and many times doth wound us fo, 
that we, axe very ſore, and our Minds 
are full of great Anguiſh and Torment. 
To which purpoſe are thoſe Words of 
St. Paul, Rom. 2. 14, 15. where ſpeak- 
ing of the Gentiles, he ſaith , That 


though they had not the Law ( writ- 
ten 
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ten-m! two Tables, as the Jews'ihad ) 
yet: theyidid: by nature the things contain'd 
an the'law, and! having not the \law,” were 
« law -unto themſelves; '' Which ſhew'd the 
work of the law' written in their hearts; 
their conſcience alſo. bearing witneſs, and 
their thoughts among themſelves either ac- 
| «uſing or elſe exaufing one another. Now 
«this Faculty of /governing- and regula- 
| ng alt:. our Moral: Aftions, and of 
Þatung; Sentence upon 'them,, 15 an Ex= 
«ellence of. the Ratonal. Soul, which 

| cafihhot. be pretended: to be in any A- 
nimals. which areiputcly Senftitive, how 
{agacious ſoever! they appear 'z becauſe 
Actions natural are the higheſt they can 
go to. As. for the Rules of Sobmety, 
Righteouſneſs, .and Godlineſs, they:are 
wholly deſtitnte of them, as deſtytute-as 
a Scone is. of Senſe; or as /a Plants of 
Reaſon.” And hence . it 15-that their 
Souls are''mortal. -- Whether: they be 
altogether material ,: or -{o neceſlarily 
depending upon Matter.:that'they:can- 
not -ſubſlilt without. a Body;.i] willnot 
now diſpute. - No queltion:buti they 
| periſh. with) their Bodics': For having 
no Law of. Morality-.to att by, they 
cannot!be - accountable either | tor Qbe- 
cience or Tranfgrethon, and to can- 
, Ft 5 not 
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not be ſuppoſed to ſurvive, becauſe 
they are uncapable enther of Reward 
or Puniſhment in another World 4 as 
being without all Power of Reflefting, 
and conſequently of having any Joys 
or Remorſe of Mind in this. 

To conclude this Conſideration 3. Be- 
fides a Principle of Life, a Power of 
Senſation, and a Faculty of retaining 
Idea's which ſpring from things with- 
out us, we find in our ſelves ſuch high 
and exquiſite Powers, that ſuppoſing 
a Being Angehical, and next to a [Ne1- 
ty, was to have been form'd on pur- 
poſe that it ſhonld be inveſted with 
Humane Fleſh, there to diſplay the 
great Glories of its Nature, we can- 
not conceive how a Being could have 
been made more like to an Angel, 
than the Rational Soul is: A Being 
that is able to ſearch into the Secrets 
of Nature, and into the inviſible things 
of God ; to entertainit ſelf with lofty 
Contemplations z to diſcover re- 
condite myſterions Truths; to open 
the Treaſures of Philoſophy 3 to fill the 
World with Hiſtories of things paſt , 
and to foreſee things to come, things 
which naturally muſt, or probably may 
happen 3 to know all that a Finite 

Crea- 
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Creature, ts well capable of knowing 3 
to ſet. out the juſt Boundaries between 
Good, and Evil ; to inform the World 
how far they may honourably and (afe- 
ly go, and what they are at their Pe- 
ril to avoid 3 to employ Mankind in 
the moſt curious Arts; to furniſh them 
with the moſt delightful and utfetul 
Sciences 3 to give meaſures to all States 
and Princes 3 to preſcribe to all So- 
cieties the trueſt Methods for their 
Preſervation and Welfare; to ſhew 
them what noble Ends they are to 
purſue, and what are the wiſelt and 
beſt means of bringing thoſe Ends to 
paſs; to fit Men for the greateſt and 
moſt generons Undertakings, and to 
make them Men of Renown 5 to in- 
ſpire them With laudable Ambition, 
and upon animating Hopes to found 
glorious Atchievements, and to erect 
the Fortunes of Kingdoms 3 to make 
as aſpire towards the higheſt and moſt 
excellent Enjoyments : In ſhort, to 
help us to do all the great things 
that can be done by mortal Crea- 
tures here; and in the midſt of our 
Labours under the Sun, to ſhew us 
a Glimpſe of another World, and to 
fit us for a Bleſſed and Eternal State in it, 
Ft 3 2. Theſe 
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2. Theſe 'are the mob Powets'of 
the Rational' Soul 3; arid henc&t atgue, 
in the Second place; that 'thisExcel- 
lence of it is a manifeſtation of the 
Exiſtence of a God ;' becauſe -theſe 
high Endowments and' Faculeits could 
not be detived from the' caſnal'Modi- 
fications of 'Dead and Senſclefs Mat- 
ter, bur from the Agency 'of ' ary! in- 
relligent Cauſe, that is' eminently and 
abſolutely Perfect. 

For'it is a certain Principle of Rea- 
ſon, ' That there cannot be more in 
the Effect than there is' in the -Caule. 
If there could be more, it would fot- 
low that Something can come of it ſelf 
out of - Nothing, which is impoſſible. 
Defe& of ' Power in an Agent, is a 
Non-Entity, a want 'of Being, a Pri- 
vation, ''an incapacity; an urter No- 
thing : Nor is it conceivable how any 
thing can be drawn into Exiſtence out 
of it, | but 'by a ſuperiour, uncontroul- 
able Power over it : For ſhould- we 
{uppoſe it to produce any thing of 4t 
ielf, we ſhould ſuppoſe it to produce 
that which 4it hath not power to bring 
torth,and'to giveir a Being which it hath 
not at all ir felf 5 that is, to bring it 
out of an Tncapacity, or ont of  No- 

| thing 
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thing : Which no Humane Reaſon can 
think how a thing can do by any Ca- 
ſuality of its own, becauſe there is a 
defeCt of ſuch Cafuality. If then there 
be ſomething more and higher- in a 
Rational Soul than what 1s in Matter, 
it muſt be inconliſtent with Reaſon to 
imagine, that Matter cauſed itz for 
then it would neceſiarily follow, that 
it cauſed it without a Power, or by 
its Incapacity, Inability, and Defect ; 
that is, out of Nothing. When we 
obſerve this admirable frame of Na- 
ture, the Univerſe, can we think that 
its Order was ctte&ively cauſed by 
Confuſion ? Its Harmony by Diſcord ? 
Its Beauty by Diſproportions ? the Ulſe- 
fulneſs of its parts by Errour? Its wiſe 
and regular Fabrication by Nonſenſe ? 
This were to make one Contrary the 
cauſe of another 3 and with parity of 
Reaſon it might be ſaid, that Water 
produceth Fire ; and Darkneſs made 
the Sun ; and that Death is the effici- 
ent Cauſe of Lite, Senſe and Motion. 
In-tke manner, when we confider the 
Nature and Faculties of the Rational 
Soul, and compare the whole frame of 
it with the Subſtance and Properres 
of dull, lifeleſs, and incogitative Mat- 
Ff 4 ter 
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ter, can we think that Corporiety wis 
the cauſe of a thing that is immaterial ? 
thar Diviſibility was the cauſe of a 
Being immortal ? that Reaſon was the 
work of Stupidity ? that Atoms taught 
vs to Philoſophize ? that Wiſdom 
ſprang from the motion of little Bo- 
dies, void of all Art, Skill, and Know- 
"ledge ? and that the Powers we find 
Within us to a& with Freedom and 
Choice 3 to dire& our Actions by the 
Logick of Truth, and by the Laws of 
Vertuez to defire and intend our 
Good in all things 3 to purſue it with 
Eagerne(s, Underſtanding, and Delight ; 
and to rejoyce in the Frunion of it ; 
- can we think, I ſay, that all theſe things 
came from the Chance-Operations of 
Matter, which hath nothing of Senſe 
or Thonght in it ? It may as well be ſaid, 
that the tumbling of Stones and Timber 
together will produce Senſation, Intel- 
JTettion, Reaſoning, Memory, Prudence, 
*Conſcience, together with thoſe Paſh- 
ons and Aﬀe@ions which we feel with- 
-th us: In ſhort, It may. be as well 
'fnd, that a Rational Soul can be edu- 
ced and drawn ont of an Heap of Rub- 
biſh. As an Efe@& cannot naturally 
proceed from a contrary Cauſez fo 
neither 
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neither can an Effe&t tranſcend the 
Pertection and Vertue of its natural 
Cauſe, It may fall ſhort of it ;orit may 
come up to adegree of equality with 
it 3 but it can no more go beyond or 
above it, than Waters can naturally run 
higher than the Fountain-Head ſtands. 
So that were there nothing in the World 
beſides dead and ſenſfleſ: Matter, mo» 
dified into various Forms at a venture, 
by undeſigning and unintending Mo- 
tion, it were impoſlble for a Rational 
Soul to ſpring out of itz for the Ef- 
fect would be much nobler than the 
Cauſe, and conſequently would e- 
merge out of nothing. For I ask3; 
Were the Perfeftions of a Rational 
Soul in Matter before the Soul was 
made, or were they not ? If you ſup- 
poſe they were,then this ridiculous Con. 
ceit will follow, that Atoms haye in them 
Knowledge, Wiſdom, Morality, Liberty 
of Will,and ſuch other PerteCtions which 
belong unto the Soul. If they were 
not antecedently there, then this ridj- 
culous Conceit will follow, That Perfe- 
ftions were cauſed by Incapacity; or that 
Matter gave a perfe&t Being an Exi- 
ſtence, which it ſelf had not to give: 
Which would be a plain Contradidti- 
on 5 
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on; and would moreover aſcribe a 
creative Power to Matter ( though it 
be a, thing altogether Paſhve ) when the 
Men I now. diſpute againſt will not 
allow a Deity it ſelf that Power, be- 
cauſe they think it an | impoſlibility. 


thine, Hence, a Learned, Author , concludes 


Syſt.p.852 politively,, that , n ther can Matter, 


( which 1s a-mees, Paſhive thing ) efti- 


_ ciently produce, a Soul, nor a Soul 


Matter 3 no finite imperfe& Subſtance 
being , able to produce another Sub- 
ſtance out of nothing 3 much lefs can 
ſuch a Subſtance as hath a lower de- 
gree of Entity and Perfection in it, 
create that which hath an higher. 
There is a Scale or Ladder of Perte- 
Cctions in. the Univerſe, one above ano- 
therz and the Production of things 
cannot poſlibly be in way of Aſcent 
from lower to, bigher , but muſt of 
ncceſiity be in way of Deſcent, from 
higher to lower. Now to produce a- 
ny one higher Rank of Being from the 
lower, as Cogitation from Magnitude 
and. Body, is plainly to invert this Or- 
der in, the, Scale of the Univerſe, from 
downwards to.upwards3z, and by the 


ſame reaſon that one higher Rank or 


Degree in this Scale is thus unnatural- 
c h 
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ly ' produced from a lower,” may all the 
reſt be'produced alſo. 

The Conſequence'of all rhis is, That 
Matter being ſo utterly uncapable of 
making an immarerial, immortal, intel- 
ligent Soulz there muſt be a moſt per- 
fet Mind that gave it its Faculties and 
its Nature. Either it muſt beſuppoſed to 
have no Cavſe at all, (which would 
be molt abſurd to imagine ) or it muſt 
have a competent Cauſe ; +or a higher 
and moſt pertect Being to derive its 
Exiſtence from. A ſpiritual Subſtance 
cannot come but from a Spiritz nor can 
any thing be the cauſe of Mind but 
Mind; or of Underſtanding but Un- 
derſtanding; or'ot Reaſon but Rea- 
ſon 3 nor of Self-avity and Liberty, 
bat that which is a ſelt-attive, volan- 
tary and free Agent. Since the ration- 
al Soul 1s ſo excellent a Creatnre, there 
muſt be a moſt excellent Berng that 
created it; a Being that contains all 
manner of Pertettion ; a Being of 'un- 
limited' Power ' that could ' make rt of 
Nothing, by the” force and Aitundity 
of his own Divine Will ; and # Being 
of the moſt exalted and glorious Na- 
ture that could give Exiſtence- to fach 
an admirable Being, as every humane 
Soul 


.mainder of Motion 3 like the 
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Soul is; void of Matter and Corrup- 
tion.z uncapable Naturally of dying 3 
in every reſpe& like unto a Deity 3 
Spirirual » Inrelligent,, ACtive, Wile, 
Powerfnl, Benign, Kind and Good. 

*_ Bur thoſe unreaſonable Men who de- 
ny the Exiſt 21-6 of God, finding them- 
ſelves, preſt with the 1avincible force of 


this. Argument, , would ſhift it off by 


etending that what we ſuppoſe touch- 
r the ſpiritual Nature and Faculties 


of Mens Souls, is not to be granted. 


They ſay that there is nothing real in 


'the World but Matter and Motion : 


That our very Souls themſelves are Mat- 


ter, conſiſting of, a ſmoother and finer 


ſort of Atoms, or indiſcernible Motes ; 
by , the various Motions and Modifica- 
tions, whereof the Soul Thinks,  Un- 
derſtands, Exerts the Will, and A&- 
eth. They will have mind to be no- 
thing but the, local Motion of ſome 
more active Particles of Matter. They 
will have- Knowledge to be nothing 
but a Paſſion cauſed by the intromitting 


of Images imo the Brain, from ſenſible 


Objedts without. They will have Memo- 

ry to be nothing but the decaying rE- 

ound 

about a Bell when it has done rioging, 
n 
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And every a& and determination of 
the'Will, they would have to be Cl. 
namen Principiorum, or a declination of 
Atoms from a kind of perpendicular 
Line, in which they ſappoſe them to 
have hung before : So that according 
to theſe Men, every Operation of the 
Soul lieth in Atoms, and 1s derived 
from Atoms 3 which Whimſies deſerve 
Laughter rather than any grave or fo- 
ber Confatation. For is it poffible for 
Men of true, folid Reaſon to believe 
that Atoms can be a bubling Fountain 
of Thoughts ? That they can ſtudy, 
contemplate , g—_ argue, form 
Opinions, reſolve Doubts, diſcover 
Truth, find out the different Natures 
of Good and Evil, dire& our AQtons, 
tell us what we muſt Do, and what 
we muſt Avoid, promiſe Rewards, or 
threaten us with Puniſhment ? Nay in - 
fli& Puniſhment preſently, and plague 
wicked People with the intolerable 
Smart that attends an evil Conſcience ? 
They may as well fay that Atoms can 
write Books ; that the whole material 
World is an Academy of all manner of 
Learning; and that the Motes which 
we ſee dancing in the Sun-beams, "are 
ſo many Hiſtorians, Orators, Philoſo- 
phers 
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phers: and [Divines:.... The. truth 45, [Tis 
nat Reaſon , that is. the Ground-work | 
of "ryan Conceits, "u drm Ne- | 
cellicy'they. bring upon themſelves, of 
3 ts Fg :the moſt monſtrous; Abfurd- 
ditics, to avoid all Thoughts. of -a God, 
whoſe Exiſtence: they, have difowned. 
'For 146) there: be , fach: a thing jas. di ira- 
tional; Soul” diftin&: from Matter: and 
Body ,-it-1muſt inevitably; follow-/that 
there1is-alſo a: Deity whio, gave it Its 
Being; becauſe..ribtbing ,but- a. Deity 
could: giveiiits | Theretore,..they, who 
bave'/the Front:to.deny the Being {of a 
:Deuy, are:torced!:tor:deny the nmmate- 
riality'of , the Soul of- courſe. .. And yet 
that: cher&oul is unmateria), its. excel- 
lent! Powers; Faculties! and Operations 
will banvince anyone, that- will but | 
lay, his. Had -upon' his, Heart, and. give i 
himſelf leave to think;ſoberly.-; Fort 
the Soub:rbe Matter,: How: came Men ito 
diſpute /abour : its! Immatertality 2: How 
had:the:Mihd anyiNomwon of - it!? ; How 
did : the: Mind get! it av firſt, fince 4t is 
inhnitely-too' high for: Maner ? Nay, 
lince-theiNetion of .Incorporiety. 15 {0 
contrary» ard repugnant to the Nature 
and Notion:of Matter : If the Soul be 

Matter, How comes it to judge of ie 

teria 
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terial Repreſentatjorls, 'and't9 diſcover 
thoſe Impoſtures' and Cheaty, which 
Matter, matiy times puts mpon' the Ima- 
ideation 2” As for mſtance, ”The Sun'is 
ound 'to' be vaſtly* bigger'thart”' the 
whole Earth, though it appears, to the 
Eye and Fanfie to be but' a Foot wide. 
There are a thonſand other Errors 
wherewith' our Senſes and Inaginations 
are apt to be deladed: And how tonld 
the Mind Took throngh all thoſe Errors 
into the Trath and' Reility of things, 
if it were not a_nobſer Being' than Myt- 
ter that tneaſtires ſenſible Objects by 
intelligible Ideas of its owh, which are 
the proper Criterions of 'Treith? "Tf the 
Soul We Matter, How conld'it' be 6a- 
pable, of REAL within it '{&F? Or 
how could it Recolle& ſo many "things 
done" long ago, in the Days, of ones 
Minority, and Roar 1Þ many fugi- 
tive Tdeds, as we' find''it doth” Com- 
mand 3; ard this by a native'Pgwer of 
its own, purely by, the ſtrength 'of 
thinking ? Matter cafinot a& topon Mat- 
ter , but by ſome impulſe from” with- 
out it { much leſs can it at yjyHbnit far, 
as the Soul does, by a pecultir Faculty 
it has of caſting about, and'vf rovling 
Thooghts within the Minds 3 and there- 

tore 
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fore it muſt be a noble Being diſtin&t 
from Matter. that hath a Principle of 
Attivity, and an Empire within it ef. 
If it were Matter, How could it com- 
mand the Body in, every Inſtance, and 
make it obey at Pleaſure? Nay, how 
could it command it felf to think on this 
Subject, or that, as it liſteth ? To go 
on. a Meditating, or give it ove? To 
reſolve upon that Adtion, or another, 
without controul > How could it forfee, 
deliberate, or adviſe >? How could it 
entertain any inward Pleaſures and 
Joys ; impre which Matter can no 
more receive than Rocks can dance ? 
How could it contemplate fo excellent 
a Being as a Deity ? Or diſcourſe of 
Eternity and another World? Or poſ- 
ſels wicked Wretches with ſuch Fears as 
they can never quite rid their Mind of ? 
Or fill good Men with comfortable 
Hopes of a Reward ? The natures of 
Good and Evil, and the Ideas of Di- 
vine Juſtice and Benignity, are too Su- 
blime to fall under Senſe, nor can they 
be incident to Matter 3 and he muſt 
have the , moſt ridiculous Conceptions 
in the World of his own Frame, who 
thinks that the Operations and Per- 
fetions of his Soul are no Des or 

tter 
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better than what Clay, or Pebbles, or 
Chips would be capable of, were their 
Particles but otherwiſe modified. 

Hence we infer, That the rational 
Soul is* of far higher Extrattion than 
what Stone or Timber can pretend to? 
Thar'it is infinitely of a morenoble Na- * 
ture than Atoms of Duſt : And that its 
Operatfbns and Perfeftions are vaſtly 
different from the Properties of Mat- 
ter, how fine ſoever you ſuppoſe it 
to be. And therefore it will follow, 
either that* theſe Operations and Per- 
teftions ſprang from Nothing 3 or that 
there is a'Being of the molt. eminent 
and abfolare Pertettions, from whort 
they are derived ; which indeed is the 
only rrue and fatisfatory Account that 
can be given of the Nature and Facul- 
ties of x rational Sonl. 

[ have hitherto argned from Reaſon 
only 3 beeauſe they who deny the Ex- 
iſtence of a Deity, are conſtrained by 
neceffary Conſequence to deny Divine 
Revelation too, and the Authority of 
the Holy Scriptures However we 
may ex abun4anti oblerve, what Moſes 
tells us, Gem. 1. 27. God created man 
in his own image, in the image of Gol 
created he him : And what St. Paul tells 
Gg us, 
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us, 1 Cor. It. 7. That a man is the image 


' and glory of God. Which places of 


Scripture, though they are to be an- 
derſtood partly of that Dominion, Au- 
thority and Power, which God hath 
given Man as his Vicegerent and Repre- 
entative over all things here below ; 
yet do they, I conceive, ſpeak alſo, 
and perhaps chiefly of that Similitude 
and Reſemblance, which the Soul of 
every one of us, does, in its Frame, 
bear of the Divine Nature and Perfe- 
ions ; which will a little further ſhew 
its Excellence, and conſequently the 
Exiſtence of a ſuper-eminent Being, 
whoſe Stamp and Impreſs it carries as 
far as the Capacities of a Creature can 
admit it. 

We find how volatile and nimble 
our Thoughts are, how foon they reach 
the very ends of the Earth 3 how 
quickly they compaſs Sea and Land 
with what Facility they mount to Hea- 
ven ; how ſpeedily they take a view of 
the whole Frame of Nature, as it were 
at once 3 and with what Celerity the 
Mind does gather and comprehend 
within it {elf ſo many different Ideas. 
And what is this but an imperfect Re- 


preſentation of the Omnipreſence of 
thar 
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that God, Who is ſaid to fill heaven and 
earth ? Ter. 23. 24. Nay, (Vhom the 
heaver, and heaven of heavens cannot 
contain? 1 King. 8. 27. 

We find alſo, That notwithftanding 
this Divine Ativity of the Mind, and 
its Ubiquitary Rangings abroad , we 
can cammand it home, and make 1t re- 
tire into a delighrtul Solitude, to v.ew 
thoſe eritertaining Ideas within it ſelf; 
and we do often” fix it fo, that out- 
ward Objets cannot draw it off from 
the inward Operarions it 1s intent upon, 
nor deprive it of the great Plealures of 
Contemplation, and of Enjoying its 
own private Thonghts. And what 1s 
this but a famt Similitnde of the AIll- 
ſufficiency and Plenitnde of a God, who 
ſ{tandeth not in need of any things 
without himſelf, bnt is infinitely Blef- 
ſed m the Contemplation of the Glo- 
ries of his own Nature, and mm the 
eternal Fruition of his own unfpeaka- 
ble PerfeCctions, 

We find too, That though we know 
but in part, yet we can not only ob- 
ſerve things preſent and before us, bur 
can moreover call back things paſt anq 
gone, and forefee Evenrs that are Fu- 
tyre or Poſlible; and can repreſent 
G2 2 ther 
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them all to our Minds, as if they were 
all now under. our Eye. And. what 
is this, but an umbratile ſhew of the 
Omniſcience of a God, whoſe Under- 
ſtanding is infinite, P/al, 47. Fl And 
before whom Hell and Deſtruction, 
and all the Hearts of the Children of 
Men are? Prov.' 15. 

We find again, | That there 1s in the 
Mind of Man a wonderful Fecundity of 
Power, to do almoſt any thing which 
is Neceſlary, Good , Honourable and 
Excellent : To form Notions, as it 
were, out of Nothing, and out of thoſe 
Notions, which comparatively ſcem next 
to Nothing, to draw by the gradual 
Methods of Study and Conſideration, 
Syſtems of Philoſophy , Plactorms of 
Politicks, Schemes and Models of Arts, 
Volumes of Divinity 3 and whatever 1s 
uſeful or tendeth to 1mprove the 
Knowledge, and to anſwer the Wants 
of Mankind. And what 1s this, but a 
weak Reſemblance of the Omnipo- 
tence of that God, who by the inft- 
nite Fecundity ot his Divine Power 
created all Things out of Nothing 5 
Who ſpake and they were done, who com- 


mandecd ard they ſtood faſt ? V1. 33. 9. 
Ve 
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We find moreover in the Mind of 
Man a conſtant Diſpoſition to do every 
thing for the ſake of ſome Good, ci- 
ther real, or at leaſt apparent; and 
accordingly to deliberate about the 
Choice of neceſflary and proper Means. 
And what is this but a little Signature 
of God's Wiſdom, Who worketh all 
things according to the counſel of his own 
will, Epheſ 1. 11. And maketh every 
thing to work together for the good of 
them that love him, Rom. 8. 28. 

We find farthermore in the Mind of 
Man innate Principles of Righteouſneſs 
and Benignity 3 which no tract of Time, 
no Humours or Arts of People can to- 
tally obliterate, though the baſe Incli- 
nations, and ſelfiſh Practices of ſome 
have ſtrangely defaced them 3 for even 
Publicans and Sinners will do good to 
them, at whoſe Hands they have re- 
ceived good. And what 1s this but 
ſome Similitude of a God, who is Righ-. 
teous 1n all his Ways ; and whoſe Mer- 
cy 1s over all his Works ; though it 
cometh vaſtly ſhort of that Pattern 
which the Son of God gave the World 
from his Father, Who cauſeth his ſun to 
ſhine upon the evil as well as upon the 


Gg 3 good, 
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good, and ſends his rain upon the juſt and 
unjuſt alſo, Matth. 5. 45. 

Some more Inſtances and Reſpedts 
there are, wherein the Soul of Man 
does in ſome ( though very ſcanty ) 
meaſure reſemble a Being that is emi- 
nently and abſolutely Perfeqt. But 
theſe being added to the other Confi- 
derations, touching the immateriality 
and immortality of its Nature, and the 
excellence of its Faculties and Powers, 
arc enough to make it appear to all 
reaſonableMen,that there 1s verily a God 
above, after whoſe Image and Like- 
neſs the rational Soul is created. And 
this I have uſed as the laſt Argument to 
prove the Exiſtence of a Deity , be- 
cauſe it cometh ſo home and cloſe that 
no Man can renounce a God, but by 
renouncing his own humane Nature, 
and by making himſelf like unto the 
very Beaſts that periſh, and are without 
underſtanding. 


[ have now, I thank God, gone 
through with what brevity I could all 
thoſe things which I. propoſed at my 
frſt entrance npon this Subject, to con- 
firm you in the rational belief of the 
true 
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trite and 'ever bleſſed God, in an Age 
which ſo aboundeth with Infidelity. 
Confidering'how Men on that fide are 
wont to ſay, that we can have no Idea 
of God, becauſe. a Deity is ſuppoſed 
to be incorporea]}, not ſabjett to Senfe ; 
and ſo that a Deity 1s an unconceivable 
Nothing 3 therefore I did think it ne- 


ceſlary in the firſt place to ſhew what' 


the Notion of God meaneth 3 namely 
a Being of eminent and abſolute Per- 
fetions. Out of which general De- 
ſcription there follows, by neceſlary 
Conſequence, a more particular ac- 
count of thoſe Perte&tions which relate, 
cither to the Nature of God, as Inde- 
pendency , Incorporeity, Eternity, &*c. 
or as to God's Attions, as perfect Know- 
ledge, Wiſdom, Power, Goodnels, and 
the like. Then having ſhewed how 
Intelligible and Rational this Notion 
of God 1s, though it be not any ſenfi- 
ble Idea, as thoſe are which come from 
corporeal Objects without us, I pro- 
ceeded, in the next place, to prove 
there actually is ſuch-a perfect Being. 
1. From the order of Cauſes, which 
obligeth ns to acknowledge that there 
muſt be one firſt Cauſe, SelF.exiſtent 
and Eternal; or a Being not made by 
Gg 4 any 
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any. other, and;the hke. + 2. From the 
general conſent of Mankind , which 
cannot rationally be aſcribed to any 
but that firſt Cauſe, who 1s' the com- 
mon Author of humane Nature. 3. From 
{ome extraordinary Occurrences, which 
plainly ſhew that there is a ſupreme Be- 
ing ot the moſt. perfet Knowledge and 
Pawer. 4. From the Frame and State 
of the World, which is fo admirable 
for its Order, for its Beauty, for the 
uſetulneG of its Parts, for the reſem- 
blances of Witdom in Creatures which 
are Irrational, and for the ample Pro- 
viſion that is made for the good of all 
Things, that it would be the moſt 
{enſcleſls 1magination to attribute this 
goodly Frame of Nature to Matter and 
Motion, to blind Fortune and Chance, 
or to any other Cauſe, but that All- 
mighty, All-wife, and moſt benign Be- 
ing whoſe PerfeCtions are infinite. And, 
5-\ To evince this further yet, I have 
taken particular notice of the admira- 
ble Frame of the rational Soul, which 
in-its Nature, Faculties and manner of 
Operating, bears an evident Reſem- 
blance and Repreſentation of a Deity. 


This 
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This whole Speculation being thus 
ended, I ſhould now, inthe laſt place, 
draw 1t down to oor” Prattice,” and 
ſhew what we are to render unto'God 
for all theſe | bright | Manifeſtations 'of 
his Divine Glory 3 what juſt Acknow- 
ledgments they call for at onr hands ; 
what Ads of Faith and Admiration, 
of Humility and Holineſs; of Adora- 
tion and Praiſe, of Love and Obedi- 
ence, and Imitation, and the hke Ex- 
preſliions of Religion, are due from 
us. But this Sabje&t is ſo copious, as 
well as of ſuch great importance, that 
it ought to be handled diſtinaly, and 
with Care, and therefore requires a 
Diſcourſe by it ſelf- At preſent I ſhall 
conclude with a devout Hymn out of 
the Writings of the Holy Pfalmiſt, 
who conſidering the tranſcendent 
Greatnets of Go41's Majeſty, the Glory 
of his Nature, the Variety of his 
Works, and his ſtupendions Wiſdom, 
Power, and Goodneſs throughour all, 
ſnmmon'd the whole World to join 
with him in the Adoration of their 
great and only Creator. 
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O. praiſe. the Lord of heaven: praiſe 
him in the height. 
Praiſe him all ye angels of his : praiſe 
him all his hoſt. 

Praiſe him ſun and moon : praiſe hin 
all ze ſtars and light, 

Praiſe bim all ye heavens : and ye wa- 
ter that are above the heavens. 

Let them praiſe the name of the Lord, 
for he ſpake the word and they were made, 
he commanded and. they were created. 

He hath made them faſt for ever and 
ever : he hath given them a law which 
ſhall not be broken. 

Praiſe the Lord upon earth, ye dragons 
and all deeps. 

Fire and hail, ſnow and vapours, wind 
and ſtorm, fulfilling his word. 

Mountains and all hills : fruitful trees 
and all cedars. 

Beaſts and all cattel : worms and fea- 


 thered fowls, 


Kings of the earth and all people : 
princes aud all judges of the world. 

oune men and maidens, old men and 
children praiſe the name of the Lord : 
for his name only is excellent, and his 
praiſe above heaven and earth, Pſalm, 
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O ſpeak good of the Lord a work, 
of ge manye "© jon, 


in all places o f his 


Praiſe thou the rd, d, my ſoul, Plalm 
103. 22. 
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